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, used on the threshold and looked embar- 


| SITE 


‘ions, no blush of emotion or gleam of recog- 


veptible heart upon their first meeting, “ You 
called here last new year’s, witha party ina 


‘’ to me, your forgettipg my name, 


‘vad. 
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Humors of the Day. 


TAKFN DOWN. 


‘eited fellow by the name of Head, in making 
ir’s calls in a certain city, made the acquain- 
‘a young lady upon whom he flattered him- 
iad effected a very decided impression, He 
he was irresistible to the fair sex, anyhow, 
iis particular instance he was confident that 
ccomplished a complete conquest, Not to 
ruel to the damsel whom he imagined to be 
ling over his absence, he called upon her 
‘er the new year was a week or go old, That 
t feast upon the surprise an? joy she would 
1 discovering who her caller was, he refrained 
ing his name to the servant who answered 
but instructed her to tell Miss that a 
ticular friend desired an interview. He was 
into the parlor, and after a brief delay the 
dy whom he supposed to be rapidly ep 
g dissolution on his account, entered, 





He expected that, but, contrary to his 
ven, lighted her countenance. 
t you remember me?” said he, putting on 
v which he imagined bad melted her young 


ie sleigh ?” 
,” said the young lady, who didn’t appear 

ast crushed by the recollection, “ I remen- 

ir face did look familiar, but your name- ” 

yon remember my name?” inquired the 
iverizer, with an air of deep chagrin. 
'e almost got it,” said the lady, with a puz- 
® “Itisn’t Brown?” 
néeed. But really, madam, this is not very 
1 imag- 

I bad made a decided impression.” 

\ did, so you did,” the lady hastened to sar. 

‘ that your name should have escaped me, 
[ was thinking of it just before you rang. 

‘me what it is. I shall think of it in a 

Really, this is quite mortifying; what has 

*my memory?” And she trotted her pretty 

impatiently on the carpet. 

st me give you a hint,” said Mr, Head, 
‘tification was rapidly increasing. 

‘ust a little hint. I should think of your 
minute, anyhow—just the least hintin the 
do.” 

then, what doI carry on my shoulders?” 


‘ent’s puzzled reflection, then, her face 
g up she advances towards him with out- 
hand, and cordially exclaims: 
Mr. Squash, how do you a>?” 


> 





UNREQUITED LOVE. 


or of'a country paper gives a history of his 
in the following style: 
- ere never, kind reader, ‘desperately in 
mce, and that was with a red—no, auburn- 
. with a freckled complexion, and had but 
isions to beauty; but then she had such 
utiful eyes—deep, liquid orbs, through 
soul, in moments of tenderness, louked 
. passionate fervor, and in joyous mirth 
‘l sparkled with the light of a thousand -- 
-diamonds, we were going to say, but 
‘ver saw a thousand diamonds. 
1ame was Laura—which, when breathed 
soft lover, isa sweet name—and her clear, 
agh fell all around you like a shower of 
Moreover, she wore a dark wine-colured 
‘med with lilac-colored velvet and black 
h @ neat little white collar of tine lace, 
ue of the prettiest of dresses, and has the 
iuake @ very plain giri look absolutely 
She never perforated her ears to hang 
endulum of brass and glass; and the on- 
t on the little white hand, which needed 
plain gold ring, sacred to the memory of 
 romise. 
ne evening— it was moonlight in the sum- 
we sat alone on the porch by the cottage 
ng that little white hand in a gentle pres- 
‘rm had stolen around her waist, and @ 
of joy, like the ‘ music of the night,’ w: 
Our lips met in a sweet, delicious kiss, 
zg softly to her ear, we whispered a.tale of 
‘evotion—we proposed, and— the little red- 
refused us!” 
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VASTED POLITENESS. 
nan schoolteacher once thought it advis- 





























e some lersons in politeness. AmoDg 
s, he told the boys that in addressing & 
hey should always say “Sir,” and gave 
vles, and made quite a lesson of it. One 
ticularly delighted, and took occasion to | 
teacher often, to show he profited by his 
Wien he went home to dinner, his father 


‘ve some meat?” : 

| thank you.” 

thing the child knew his father’s hand 
on his ear, and his father’s voice thun- 


you to sass your dad!” 
up being polite. 
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IN THD ORLLAR. 


BY W. W. BUCHANAN, 





FI should ever live to hold my 
own in the police force for twenty 
years more, I shall never forget 
those dreary night patrols which 
I had to perform in front of the 
banks at Maryborough, Australia. 
It was during the very last weeks 
of my being connected with the 
ordinary police, and before I was 
gratified by being at last admit- 
ted to the more pleasant duties of 
a detective. 

Many of my readers will recog- 
nize the writer of this story; and 
I may add that my old motto in 
life—“ If anything is worth doing 
at ajl it is worth doing well ”—so 
prompted me in my duties while in the police force, 
that more cases of horror and importance came under 
my notice, than most of my fellow-companions, and 
taking notes of the worst and most peculiar cases, as 
I did at the time of their occurrence, enables me, by 
now referring to my note-book, to place before my 
readers some of my “ pelice experiences.’’ 

Maryborough was at that time in a state of una- 
voidable dullness; it was just after the police camp 
had been shifted from the old ground that had served 
80 well when the men had twice as much to do, and 
when all those grand and useless buildings were 
standing in a state of new ‘‘ rawness ” on the hill at 
the back. It used to aggravate me beyond measure 
to see that police court, the county court and an ex- 
pansive camp, and nothing to do in one of them; but 
there was comfort hard by, in the sight of the less 
aspiring hospital, that stood and still stands in good 
steal to many a poor, penniless fellow in his last 
extremity. 

However, that has nothing to do with my being on 
guard at the Treasury, nor with the many anathe- 
uas I used to favor our martinet of a sergeant with, 
48 on a raw, chilly, moonless night in winter, I paced 
upand down the dull pavement for four wretched 
hours. 

There were, all told, thirteen members of the force4 
in and about the camp at that time, but I fancied 
Sergeant B—— had got down on me, and gave me 
that particular duty to perform six times oftener than 
was my share. 

I used generally to stand it patiently for the first 
two hours, while there was slight chance of & passct 
by, to arouse the echoes of the lonely back street; 
but after two o’clock, when the cold was at its worst, 
and perhaps a raw drizzle wetting a fellow into his 
marrow, the old boy himself could not be expected to 
take it calmly,so0 when tour o’clock A. M. brought 
one of my mates to relieve me, he generally found me 
in too bad a humor to answer the barest words of 
civility. 

It-was upon one of these occasions that I took my 
sulky way up the rise of the hill,on my way to the 
camp. It was a pitchy dark night, and I had con- 
siderable difficulty in tinding my way, a8 there was 
no decided road-mark. Fixing my eye upon what 
seemed to be a huge, oblong lantern directly on my 
Toute, however, I managed to overcome all the ob- 
Stacles, in the shape of shallow heles and blackened 

stumps, until I stood parallel with the object which 
had guided me. 

Now, this object had some little interest for me, 
and had attracted many a glance in my way to and 
from my duties. It wasa calico tent, small in size, 
and of the most simple construction. ‘Tuere was not 
& bit of lining to it; and the natural consequence 
Was that, upon a dark night, when a light was burt- 
ing within, it presented the appearauce | have allud- 
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ed to, and resembled nothing so much as a huge lan- 
tern of vil paper. 

It must have been very inconvenient to the owners, 
for every word save a whisper was audible to the 
passer-by; and every movement was seen, as it was 
thrown in shadow upon the thin walls of the poor 
calico. 

I used to think, when first I was stationed at this 
township, that people who lived so entirely in pub- 
lic could have no fear of police supervision, but I am 
a suspicious fellow, and I soon changed my opinion 
on the subject. 

The tent was inhabited by a digger and his wife. 
They appeared to be childless, and the woman was 
the most wretched and miserable being I had ever 
beheld. She seemed quite young, but iil and broken- 
hearted, and had a despairing look in her eyes, that 
used to haunt me for days after I had last seen it. 
At last Isaw it no more for months, and gossip as- 
sured me that the pvor greature was confined to her 
bed ill and helpless. 

The husband used to work in the Deep Lead, I be- 
lieve, and I had no reason to doubt that the woman 
had every necessary comfort, save that of attend- 
ance; but that she certainly had not, for no doctor 
was summoned; and no one ever went. or came 
about her, as far as I could see, although I often no- 
ticed the man spending bis money at the counter of a 
store, where drink was sold, or carrying home parcels 
tor household use. 

This sort of thing had gone on for months; and 
often when I passed the tent at night, and saw that 
lonely light burning still and shadowless within, I 
used to pause and listen, fearing the sick woman lay 
alone in her sick bed, while the surly-looking man 
drank’bis earnings at the Talbot. 

It was the case on the particular night I am writ- 
ing of, and I stopped tur a moment to hear if there 
was any sound audible in the tent. There was none 
save the flapping of the canvas in the breeze that 
had sprang up, and I went quietly round to the side 
of the tent opp site to where I stood; for I guessed 
it was the unfastened entrance to the place that made 
the unpleasant noise. 

It was. The calico remained untied, and within, 
sitting at a table, with his aras resting upon it, and 
his head in dangerous proximity to the flaming can- 
dle, was the man himscif, fast asleep. 

I was just in the humor to inflict upon others some 
of that officialism under which I myself had so often 
writhed, upon those who could not help submitting 


bto it; and, besides, I was not going out of the strict 


path of my duty in interfering, and then giving my- 
self an opportunity of learning something more about 
this strangely-neglected woman. Entering the tent 
quietly, I laid my hand upon the sleeper’s shoulder, 
and woke him. 

He started up in fear, as it were, and suc’ a look of 
terror in his eyes as he recognized the uniform! But 
as L spoke, the old sullen look gradually resumed its 
wont in his features. 

“ What time of night is this, to be sitting asleep, 
with the tent door open, and a blazing candle within 
an inch of the calico?” 

“ What business is that of yours?” he retorted. 
“IT can burn my own teut, if I like, lsuppose—it isn’t 
insured.” 

“No you can’t,” I said; “and neither can you 
burn your sick wife. And more than that, if I see the 
door of the tent open again, with a wet southerly 
wind blowing in upon ber all night, I'll report you. 
What doctor’s attending her?” 

“ None,” he replied, with a look that spoke volumes 
of anger. 

‘None! She’s been laid up—let me see—five 
months now, and you’ve had no advice. Come, it’s 
time for me to look after this business—I thought 
Doctor Sartain was attending her.” 

‘““No he wasn’t! I've no money to put into Sar- 
tain’s pocket; and besides, she don’t want a doctor, 
and she wont have one, she says.” 

* Well, I'll see about it to-morrow; and see you 
don’t set the place on fire in the meantime.” 
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During the conversation, I had kept my eyes fixed 
upon the end of the little tent, where 1 knew the in- 
valid must be. Nothing but a rag of a curtain sepa- 
rated the bed from us, and as I spoke those conclud- 
ing words, it was drawn aside, and a white, death- 
stricken face peeped out. 

* Ned,” she said, “ give mea drink of water, for the 
love of Heaven!” 

“There isn’t a drop in the place,” the husband re- 
plied, angrily. 

Go and get it, then,” Iordered. ‘A pretty todo, 
if a dying woman can’t get a drink of water in 
Maryborough! Go at once, and I’ll watch till you 
come back.” 

With a muttered curse at the pale tenant of the 
comfortless tent, the man took a billy, and went out. 
As he did s0, the sick woman beckoned me towards 
her, holding back with the other trembling hand the 
thin curtain. 

“Tt’s no use,” she whispered, as I approached to 
her side; ‘‘I’m nearly gone—don’t forget. At Am- 
herst, where we lived before—in the cellar—” And 
as she gasped the last of these weakly-uttered words, 
she fell back, still clutching the curtain, which even 
her weight dragged from its weak supports. At this 

t, the husband—whom I shall in future call 
Ned—returned, and advanced towards the bad, with 
an anger in his eyes that he appeared incapable of 
controlling. 

“What is she bothering about now?” he asked. 
* Has she been speaking?” 

**She’ll bother you no more, my man,” | replied; 
‘the poor woman is going home ” 

The sound of her husband's voice appeared to give 
her one last tof r brance; she opened 
her eyes, and turned them dimly fowards him. A 
spasm passed over her face, and faintly she uttered: 

* God forgive you, poor unfortunate—” And she 
died. 

Ned fell into the seat in which he had lately slept, 
and with the billy of water in his hand still, stared 
with a bewildered look at the corpse, as if her last 
words had stupefied him. I doubted much if his end 
would be so quiet; but it was not my business to say 
so, and so I turned and went onward to the camp, to 
send some of my mates to take charge of the body, 
as there having been no medical attendance, an in- 
quest was inevitable. 

It was nearly morning when I went to bed and 
tried to get two or three hours’ sleep, but I found it 
an utter impossibility; turn and twist as I would, I 
could not forget the strange words of the dying wo- 
man. Whatever could they mean? What interest 
bad tbat cellar for her in such a terrible moment?-- 
or how could I ever discover the secret, now that it 
rested in a dead bosom, and would soon be buried 
from the light forever? Sleep was impossible; my 
thoughts kept revolving in a maze around those sin- 
gular words —“‘ In the cellar.” 

Finding rest was not to be won, I arose at eight 
o’clock, and proceeded to relieve the constable in 
whose charge the body had been left, hoping thereby 
to have an opportunity of learning something to 
throw light on the affair from the lips of Ned himself. 
In this I was disappointed. As I reached the tent, he 
intimated that be must go and tell his mate that he 
could not work that day, and then he went off in the 
direction of the Deep Lead. 

About two hours after, a cheery-looking man, in 
dizger’s attire,came to the tent and inquired for 
Ned. 

‘I’m his mate,” he said. “I thought I might be 
able to help some way or other, and so I camedown.” 

** Have you not seen him?” I asked. ‘“ He said he 
was going up to you.” 

“O yes; he came up to the shaft and told me, but 
he left almost immediately, saying he was coming 
straight back.” 

‘I dare say he wont be long,” was my reply; and 
the new-comer seated himself beside me upun a piece 
of wood at the door, and taking out his pipe, com- 
mence 1 smoking. 











“It’s a sad job,” he said. ‘‘Ned’s had a hard 


time of it with the poor thing ever since we’ve been 
mates.”” 

** Have you been mates long?”’ I inquired. 

“Only since he came to Maryberongh; for my 
own part, I wish I’d never seen the blessed hole.” 

“No luck, eh?” 

“Luck! I’ve spent every cent I had in that shaft, 
and now I don’t believe I could get five and twenty 
dollars for my share to-morrow.” 

“ Ned doesn’t seem to be hard up. does he?” 

“Not he; wherever he gets it, he has lots of cash.” 

* And yet this poor woman has been lying here for 
months, without seeing a doctor.’” 

“Tt was her own fault, I believe; she had a great 
dislike to doctors; but IT never thought she was so 
bad—only a weakly, useless woman.” 

*“Do yon know where Ned was, before he came 
here?” I once more questioned my companion. 

“* He once told me he had astore at Amherst, about 
& year and a halfago; but Ned’sa fellow not to tell 
much of his business. I never asked any questions.” 

In a short time afer this conversation, I left the 
spot, and during the afternoon the inquest was held. 
The medical gentlemen found nothing to excite their 
suspicions in the woman’s death. She appeared to 
have simply died of debility and an utter prostration 
of energy; and so the thing was’ over. 

T asked a digger’s wife, who lived close by the 
camp, to assist in laying the poor woman out, etc., as 
there appeared to be no single friend to come for- 
ward; and then she was buried. Ned requested the 
woman to take away every article of clothing belong- 
ing to his wife, saying at the time, “ There’s not 
much, but I’ve no use for woman’s clothes now, and 
I'd rather, to tell the truth, see them out of the 
place.” And sothe woman gathered the few articles 
of attire together, and carried them home. 

The affair seemed to be ended, as far as I was con- 
cerned; but I could not forget it. I was haunted by 
the words, “Don’t forget—in the cellar.” 

Turn where I would, on duty or off it, morning, 
noon and night, I was “ in the cellar.” Inshort, there 
was a secret, and that was quite sufficient for me. I 
wanted to find it out. At this time | had consider- 
able bopes of gaining my detective card, and [ deter- 
mined, if it should be so, that the very first of my 
leisure time should be spent in trying to discover 
that particular cellar at Amherst. 

One day, shortly after the inquest, I had just re- 
turned from mounted patrol to “ Chinaman’s,” and 
having stabled and cleaned my horse, was passing 
towards the boarding-room for my supper, when the 
digger’s wife | have spoken of beckoned tome. I 
was somewhat surprised, to see the air of mystery 
she assumed as I approached, and how carefully she 
went inside bef re she spoke a syllable. 

There was a pair of women’s scarlet corsets lying 
on the bed, and lifting them, she came to me, asl 
stood by the table in wondering expectation. 

“ I was going to take it over to Ned,” she said, “bat 
I thought as it was hided like, perhaps I’d better 
show it to yourself first, sir.” 

“ What is it?” I asked, looking at the soiled article 
she held in ber hand, and was seemingly allading to 
it. 

“You know Ned gave me the poor thing’s clothes; 
and as I was having a bit of a wash to-day, I thought 
I’d rub them all through, in fear of sickness or any- 
thing. The stays wanted a stitch or two in the 
linin’, and I wonderei what way she’d fixed the 
front o’ them with a fresh linin’ like. There was 
something rustling, too, and thinking I’d struck a 
patch, I ripped the rag off. Tuere it is, you see, sir; 
she’d sewed that inside, and that was all.” 

Slipping back a bit of lining, as she spoke, the wo- 
man drew out an envelop, and banded it to me. It 
was torn alittle, but had evidently been carefully 
preserved, and upon it was a crimple a/idress. 

“Mrs Edward Corcoran,” I read aluud, “ Rash 
Store, Smyth’s Lead, Amherst. Was that her 
nawe?” 

‘I’ve heard so, sir."’ 


Opening the envelop, which was simply the 
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’ was, that they had been made by her stealthily 
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cover of a posted letter, I drew out the enclosure. It | 
was a carte de visite, also carefully folded in a bit of 
tissue paper. I looked at it and perceived that, al- 
though the portrait of a male, it bore no resem- 
blance whatever to Nod, her husband. It represent- 
ed a much younger man, with strongly marked fea- 
tures; and the strong marks were decidedly Israel- 
itish. An abundance of black hair, a decidedly hook- 
ed nose, and the ordinary attire of an office clerk or 
salesman, and that was all I could see of the portrait. 

‘*'There’s some writing at the back, sir,” observed 
the woman, as I still gazed, “ but 1 couldn’t read it 
though, not bein’ a scholar.” 

Turning it round hastily, I perceived indeed some 
writing. First a name—written evidently by the 
same hand‘as the address on the envelop; the name 
was *‘ Reaben Jacobs,” and it entirely corresponded 
with the Israelitish cast of feature I had already re- 
cognized in the carte; under the name, howcver, I 
perceived some ill-detined pencil marks, and holding 
it more closely to my eyes, the reader must try tu 
guess my feelings, when I[ traced, ina tre ubling and 
ill- written hand, the same words already so produc- 
tive of interest to me—* Jn the cellar.’ Yes, there 
they were, sure enough, and several other words be- 
fore and after them; but my efforts were vain to de- 
cipher one other syllable. 

Giving the good woman strict injunctions to keep 
silence inthe matter fur atime at least, I put the 
precious find in my pocket, and I would not have ex- 
changed it for five and twenty of the best half eagles 
in America. How tany hours of day and lamp light 
I spent over those few pencilled scrawls I leave you 
to guess, but more than “ In the cellar,” I could not 
make of it, under any influence I brought to bear 
upon it. 

The poor woman had some reason for hiding this 
little portrait on her person, there could be no possi- 
ble doubt, and after many guesses, 1 decided that 
the most feasible explanation of the pencil marks 


during her last illness, and that her hands were 
incapable of forming the characters, even had she 
been poss.s.ed of more durable material than a 
wretched, hard lead pencil. At any rate, the marks 
were almost obliterated, and human ingenuity could 
make ont no more than what I have stated. 

About this time I received my coveted appointment 
to the detective furce; but before 1 had made my ar- 
rangements concerning the change, my friend had 
disappeared from Maryborough, having, as I learned 
from his last mate, put his tent on his back, and 
tramped it foursome other diggings. ‘This, however, 
was a matter of very littls consequence to me, as 1 
knew that, unless he left the colony, I could easily 
trace bim at any time. 

I was not sorry to leave my late quarters, and was 
appointed to another mining district. At this I was 
really delighted, as of course Amherst would be with- 
in my own especial beat; and for the first month of 
my sojourn at my new quarters, I enjoyed myself 
perfectly. , 

It was sv pleasant to get up when you liked, and 
lie down ditto; to wear any clothes you had a mind 
to; to comeand go at any hour or day, whenever you 
chose, without consultingin one degree either ser- 
geant or constadle in charge, and that is nearly the 
position an up-country detective holds. There was 
nothing doing in my line—I had not even the excuse 
ofa hunt for Chinese thieves—and so one morning I 
saddled my horse and went to Amherst, to look after 
the “cellar.” 1t was but a pleasant ride of two 
hours orso, and then I found myself at Amherst, but, 
of course, as ignorant as the man in the moon of the 
whereabouts of the object of my search. Kecollect- 
ing the address upon the envelop, however, I inquir- 
ed for Smyth’s Lead, and soon found myself among 
the ruins of a line of erections that had evidently 
bordered the Lead in its palmiest days. 

A few scattered places of business still remain at 
its upper end, but I passed them one by one, in vain 
search for the ** Rush Store,” until I stood at the end 
of the gully, and nothing within sight but one slab 
hut that stood upon the rise, at the side of the road. 
This hut appeared to have been longer there than 
most of the places I had passed, and it was evidently 
a single man’s home, as it was barely enough to ac- 
commodate one person, 

You will recollect I was in plain clothes, and as I 
stood looking up and down the road, and examining 
the appearance of camping-places, and half-tumbled- 
down chimneys that marked the line of road, a dig- 
ger approached the Lead, carrying the inevitable 
billy in his hand. It was the owner of the lone hut, 
and as it wae near noon I concluded he was muking 
home for dinner. 

** Good-day to you,” I said. “Are there any busi- 
ness places further on?” 

“No,” he replied, ‘‘ there’sno business now, only 
what’s up at the upper end. Are you in search of 
anything?” 

©] was looking for the ‘Rush Store.’ It used to 
be kept somewhere about here by one of the name of 
Corcoran.” 

“©, they’ve gone long ago. Corcoran sold the 
place, and ’twas shifted before he went. Why, 
you're standing right on the old site this moment.” 

The devil I was! I looked around with a start. 
How did I know that I mightn’t tumble into that 
very cellar, before] knew where I was? I had 
climbed up from, the road, to got a better view from 
the rise, near which stood the slab hut of the speaker, 
and sure enough I had unconsciously lit upon the 
very spot of which I was in search. There were the 
marks still very distinct, of the corner and partition 


down chimney of stones and poles. The floor still feet long, but opened into a regular bit of a cellar dl Oe It’s a man, and I guess who,” ho answered, with 


bore the evident traces of many feet, and some pipe ' 
clay beld its own on the rude bearth, but not a sign 
could I see of cellar or underground excavation of 
any description. 

‘Have you lived long here, mate?” I asked the 
man, who stood looking curiously at me, as I exam- 
ined the premises, or rather their site. 

“TI came about the same time as the Corcorans,” 
he answered. ‘ Perhaps I might be able to help you, 
with my memory some way. Will you walk tomy 
hut, and sit down?” 

I gladly accepted the invitation. There was asu- 
periority in the man’s appearance, that made me feel 
like trusting him with my secret. I wouldn’t do it 
now under the circumstances; but I was younger 
then, and had no cause to regret having done so. 

I sat down on a three-legged stool at the door, and 
when my friend had gathered his fire together and 
fried some steak, I cheerfully accepted the offer of a 
share of his humble dinner. 

“Now,” says he, when our appetites were satisfied, 
“TI see you’re anxious in some way about these Cor- 
corans, and I’m no rogue, 80, if you'll trust me, I'll 
help you to the best of my ability.” 

** Had they a cellar in that store?” I asked, point- 
ing to the site. 

‘A cellar? what a strange question! But I’m blest 
if I know, I never heard ef one; what the devil are 
you? You're no digger, one can easily see that!” 

“T'm a detective, that’s what Iam,’ I said, ‘‘and I 
have very particular reasons for finding a cellar at 
the ‘ Rush Store.’ ” 

* A detective! Whew!” 

And my friend the digger’s astonished whistle 
rang through the hut. 

‘* Did you ever see a face like that?” I asked, hand- 
ing him the carée so interesting to me. 

“Often,” he replied, as he examined it. “Itisa Jew 
peddler, who used to come round often, and he always 
stopped at Corcoran’s.” 

It was now my turn to whistle. The thing was 
becoming as plain to me as day. 

** Yell me all you can about these people,” I said, 
* and then 1’]l tell you about the ccllar.” 

* Willingly,” he answered. ‘ But if you could light 
en Corcoran’s mate he could give you a world of in- 
formation about their private affairs, of which I know 
nothing save by guess.” 

‘*A mate! Had he a mate?” 

** Yes, a mate called Tom, a fair-complexioned man, 
a German, 1] think. But I don’t think him and the 
missis hit it somehow; she always looked as black as 
thunder at him.” 

Well, we sat half an hour, I dare say, exchanging 
our stories in this way; and when my friend accom- 
panied me out to ¢xamine the ground more closely 
in search of the cellar, I do believe he was nearly as 
interested in the matter as myself. 

* Now here’s where the store stood, you see, front- 
ing the road, of course. Part cf the hill had been 
cut down to make a level fcundation, and here in 

this syot was the counter where they kept the drink. 
If there was acellar at all, it might have been a hole 
under the counter to keep that cool, and has prob- 
ably tumbled inleng ago. But I'll be bluwed if it 
isn’t here yet!” he added, pushing a little clay away 
with his foot. ‘* Thereare the slabs, only the hili has 
given way, and pitched some dirt on it, or more 
likely Corcoran himself has covered it up.” 

It was quite true.. In two or three moments, my 
friend had shovelled away the earth from the top, 
and laid bare about half adozen slabs that had lain 
over the cellar behind the rude counter. We had 
some difliculty in finding an entrance, but the digger, 
more accustomed to such work, pushed out aslab 
and squeezad himself down into the cellar to examine 
it. 

“* If any one comes about,” he said, as he disappear- 
ed, * tellthem you've a notion ofcamping here.” 

*T wasn’t a bad idea, but no one came, and it was 
not many minutes ere the man extricated himself 
from the slabs, and appeared on the surtace. 

* Well!” I asked, impatiently. 

“* Well, there’s nothing in the bit of a hole but the 
beginning of an oki drive. It’s very likely, you see, 
that it may lead to something, for 1 don’t see what 
any man would puta drive in there for. But it’s4 
partly fallen in, and wili take a little time to clear 
out. Now, master, I'll give you a bit of advice: just 
you go to the camp, and get a pair of moleskins on. 
I've got a little tent under my bunk and I wil! stick 
it up right cver tLis hole. It will be a grand shelter, 
you see, and we can tell any curiosity folk, that you 
and I are going mates, you see.” 

“1 do see,” replied I, ‘and I think, too; and what 
I think is, that it’s a pity you are not a detective 
yourself.” 

I took the digger’s advice, then, and procured my 
disguise at the camp, and it was drawing towards 
evening as I[ once more reached Smyth's Lead. 
Before I gained my friend’s hut I perceived that he 
had already slung the tent, ina temporary manner, 
over the cellar; and as 1 approached, he emerged 
from it, with a look of importance that boded news. 

“1 have found the cellar, mate,” he whispered, 
leading the way into his own but, ‘and something 
else besides; but as I could alinost swear to a pair of 
eyes watching us at this mixute, we’d better take 
the hut for it.” 

** Watching!” 

* Ay; but let me tell you about the cellar first. 
After you went I stuck the tent on two forksanda 
pole I had handy, and then I went down below. I 





posts, the rough counter supports, and the fallen 


, carrying out a bit of stuff, as it was only about three 


found I could easily clear out the drive without 





the side of the hill, propped up with props and caps 
like a regular underground working. That's the 
place you want.” 


“Not the least doubt of it, sir. But about the, 


watching?” 

‘Well, I saw the place was empty, and come up 
again. As I reached the tent, lsaw a man standing in 
the road looking at the tent strangely. 1 knew him 
at once, but I never let on, only commenced tying 


the well plate tu the stick. It was that very chap I! 


told you about, Tom, they used to call him: Corcoran’s 
mate, the German.” 

“Oo ” 

“J gave him the time of day, and he sneaked up a 
bit, asking if there was any chance up in the Lead. 
I told him things were locking pretty blue, and I 
hadn’t much chance. I hoped to do better, now I'd 
got a mate.” 

‘* Is that bis place you’re putting up?” 

Yes,” says I. 

“'There’s been an old place there before,” says he. 

* Yes, a store,” says 1, “ but it’s long since it went. 
And so he went off as he came; but if things are as I 
guess, he is not far away.” 

“ You must get into the Force, mate,” I replied. 
“ That’s the place for you.” 

And I may mention, par parenthese, that he did 
get into the detective force not long after, in conse- 
quence of the part he took in this affair. 

I need not weary your patience by reporting every 
one of our arrangements. It will be sufficient for me 
to say that, after feigning to go to bed in my mate’s 
hut, my own establishment not having been provid- 
ed with a ‘‘ bunk,” I stole into the cellar with the 
assistance of a dark lantern, todo my share of the 
exploring, while my friend watched above, like a cat 
on a dark night, all ears, as he lay at full length on 
the ground behind his hut. 

And so I was at last in “ the cellar,” armed with a 
pick and shovel, and fully determined to see what 
was there to fill the last thoughts of a dying woman, 

It was an excavation in which a man could not 
stand upright, and barely seven feet square; and 
from the rotten straw and pieces of broken cases scat- 
tered about, 1 judged it had served as a hiding 
place for grog during the notorious raids of the police 
about that time. 

I examined the floor closely, fur whatever was there 
was no doubt buried. It gave me a little clue, being 


ofa dry, gravelly nature, and all rough looking; but: 


choosing the spot farthest from the entrance, where 
the ground seemed to have been more trampled upon, 
I commenced to dig. We had agreed to turn every 
bit of it up to a depth of four feet if necessary; and I 
was only taking my first spell until relieved by my 
mate. 

Fortune favored me, however. Scarcely bad I ex- 
cavated two feet deep in the spot 1 had decided upon, 
when, 1 being at work with a will, my pick struck 
right into something that crashed, and out of which 
I had some difficulty in drawing it. Having done so, 
however, a single minute cleared away the soil from 
the object, and left exposed a brass. bound cedar box, 
about a foot and a half long and one wide, and upon 
a brass plate on the lid was engraved in plain Roman 
letters, “‘ Reuben Jacobs.” 

You might think the sight gratified me, but it 
didn’t. I dashed my shovel tothe ground with an 
angry exclamation, and knelt down to examine the 
deposit with a frown on my forehead. O yes! ’twas 
justa Jew peddler’s case of jewelry with a broken 
lock; and when I raised the lid, the light of my lamp 
flashed upon a brilliant arrayof watches and rings, 
brooches and bracelets, none of them imitations 
either, but genuine good colonial gold. 

“ Andes,” 1 muttered to myself, as I examined 
them carelessly, ‘it was of pelf after all the dead 
woman was thinking.” 

Yes, I was disappointed sadly, for I had expected 
to have discovered a body, the veritable body of 
Reuben Jacobs. I had made up my mind that the 
man was murdered, you see, andit seemed that 1 
had simply dropped upon a plant of stolen jewelry. 
And what about the carte, then, and the similarity 
of names upon it, and upon this box? Bah! it was 
a puzzle, and I was disheartened and disappointed. 

But there was no use leaving this case for the 
hider to remove some day, and 80 before I arose from 
ny knees I litted it out and laid it on the floor near 
me. The lamp stood at the edge of the hole, and 
threw its rays directly into it; and as I turned my 
eyes back, after resting upon the box, they fell upon 
a sight that horrified me. It was a man’s head—the 
head ot Reuben Jacobs! 

The fiend who was guilty of his blood had laid the 
murdered man’s box directly upon the dead face. 
Surely such heartless brutality was never surpassed ; 
and asI knelt and stared, and saw the discolored 
features flattened-by the weight of the cedar case, I 
felt nearer swooning thanever I didin the whole 
course of my police experience. 

At this moment the sound of scufii ing overhead 
aroused me from my horror, and I started to my feet 
and rushed from the cellar and through the tent 
intd the open air. I was in a rage which no words 
can express, andhad the man Corcoran appeared 
before me at that moment, with only the suspicion 
of the crime hanging over him, I am sure I should 
have flown at him, and tried to strangle him; in 
short I was temporarily bereft of my reason, and it is 
fortunate I had my cooler mate at hand. 

Two bounds brought me to the spot, where I had 
left him on watch, and from whence the struggling 
sounds now came. 





“ What is it?” I cried. ‘* Where are you?” 


an effort, as he knelt upon his opponent with one 
knee, * but there are no spies coming round my place 
at night. Here, mate, a brace of your cuffs if you 
please.” 

It was certainly not a very professional act to 
handcuff aman who was simply prowling abouta 
tent in the dark; but I beg of you to recollect that 
such things have been done by the force, under 
order, of course, as handcufting men for selling a 
glass of drink, and making them walk three or fonr 
miles to the luckup into the bargain besides after- 
wards. 

So I made no difficulty in lending a band to mana- 
cle the stranger, and then we led him into my friend's 
hut and struck a light. 

“ Now, mate,” 1 suid, turning to the prisoner, who 
was as white as asheet, and shaking like a leaf, “I'm 
a detective cflicer, and on the lookout fur the mur- 
derer of the peddier named Reuben Jacobs, whom 
you and Ned Corcoran buried in the cellgr there. If 
you had no personal band inthe murder, the best 
thing you can do is to turn queen's evidence, and tell 
what you know of it.” 

“I didn’t bury him,” he answered, firing up, ‘and 
if Ned Corcoran said so, he’s a liar! 1’ve nothing to 
hide, but I promised his wife not to tell on him while 
she was alive.” 

*She’s dead now, so you’re clear of that,” I said, 
“Do you remember anything of that?” I added, 
handing him the portrait of Reuben Jacobs, 

“TI do well: it was the sight of this that set Corco- 
ran’s blood up. He was jealous of the Jew, you see, 
because he gave the missis some little brooch or other, 
and a black job was the end of it; well, as she’s gone 
I'll te}l you all I know about it.” 

I need not give you the man’s rambling account; 
a sketch of the facts will be sufficient. 

Corcoran had been madly jealous of the peddler, 
who was free and joky in his manuer; and that the 
jewelry had nothing to ‘do with the murder was 
evident from the fact, that nothing of it was taken 
save one watch, which we afterwards found on the 
murderer’s person. 

One night during one of the Jow’s visits, Mrs. Cor- 
coran left her husband and him piaying cards, and 
retired to bed, in a little room behind his shop, and 
Tom the German shortly after followed her example. 
She was aroused towards morning by the strokes of 
a pick, that seemed to come from the cellar; and 
being a nervous woman, instantly suspected some- 
thing horrible. 

Hastily throwing on a garment, she shook German 
Tom from his sleep, and they stole down the rude 
stairs to get a sight of the husband’s deed. Upon 
the floor lay the corpse of the peddler, a talluw candle 
flaring by its side and Corcoran was working for life 
or death at a hole in the floor, to hide the terrible 
evidence of his crime from the light. 

The sight was the deathblow to the poor creature. 
The horror she felt at the vicinity of the murder— 
which a fear of a similar fate made her try to conceal 
—gradually haunted her into her grave; but for her 
sake German Tom had kept the secret well. 

Ned Corcoran never suspected that his midnight 
deed had been witnessed, and he afterwards con- 
fessed that he had allured Jacobs into the cellar for 
the purpose of helping him to open a fresh case of 
porter, and that he had driven the pick right into 
his brain, as he stooped over the case. e 

I had the satistaction of arresting the man myself, 
and of hearing the sentence of death pronounced 
against him. He was in one of the large mining dis- 
tricts at the time, but I don’t think he ever intended 
visiting the scene of his crime again, 
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THE FOOT. 


it may be doubted whether there exists throughout 
the whole civilized world a well-formed foot. Many 
exquisites of both sexes claim admiration for their 
pedal extremities, but it is the boots and shoes which 
cover them which we are called upon to admire. 
Their feet, if bared, would present a very great di- 
—- from the classical ideal of beauty. The 
rmly-planted foot, neither too large nor too small, 
but justly proportioned to the height and weight it 
sustains, the smooth surface, and regularly curved 
line, the distinctness of the divisions and the perfect 
formation of each toe with its well marked separate- 
ness, and its gradation of size and regularity of detail 
to the very tip of the nail, are now to be seen only 
in art. In Greek nature they were found, for the 
ancient sandal, which left the foot unfettered, gave 
freedom to the development of its natural grace 
proportions. The modern boot or shoe, with the prev- 
alent notion that everything -must be sacrificed to 
smallness, has squeezed the foot into a lump as knotty 
and irregular as a bit of pudding stone, where the 
distorted toes are so imbedded in the mass and mu- 
tilated by the pressure, and that it is impossible to 
pick them out in the individuality and complete- 
ness of their origizai furms. As our coarse climate 
forbids the sandal, and renders the shoe necessary, 
care should be taken to adapt it as perfectly as 
possible to the natural contormation of the ft. It 
should be long and wide enough to admit a free play 
of the toes; the space between the heel and toe of 
the shoe should be firm and ofa curve the same 
height as the natural arch of the fuot, while no part 
of the artificial covering should be so binding as to 
prevent the free action of the muscles and the circu- 
lation o1 the blood. 
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Plato compares a wise man toa good gamester, 








who accommodates his game to the chance of the die. 






























































































































































(Written for The Flag of our Union 


GEORGE WYNNE'’S WAG, 


HV KATE PUTNAM, 


Grorae WYNNE took out bis clyar, knock 


the ashes, lnughed a little at the look of iner: 
surprise on the fice of his triend, and opened 
in speech, 


“1 give you. fair warning, Carl, if you ta 
you'll lose.” 

i Oarl Von Borgen, as if hopeless of express 
em ‘tions in words, devoted himself anew to 
evitable meerschaum from which true Gern 
he was —nho mere bagatelle of cigar or clgaret 
seduce him. Leantug back comfortably in b 
he looked askance at his vis-a vis, while 
apparently to dissipate his perplexity in a c¢ 
emoke, 

Bat what was the wager which seemed so 
thing to Mr. George Wynne, sitting #0 ere 
confi lent upon his chair? A few words will « 
Iu the course of their perambulations, the , 
friends had remarked, with decide! approba 
young lady whom they bad met some bal 
times. Presently admiration led to curiosity 
was in the midst of speculations as to who an 
the pretty unknown might be, that Goorge \ 
declared his intention of learning her name a: 
dence within a week. Stimulated by a look « 
doubt on Von Bergen’s face, he capped this fir. 
posal by another more daring—namely, that . 


oe 


and, enjoying his friend's utter amazement, c 
the whole with a wager. 

Von Bergen certainly did not expect to sta 
expense of his friend's cigars tor the next :. 
yet, for all that, before the week was over bh 
eyes informed him that he had lost the 
Walking down Broadway, he saw his fair in: 
leisurely approaching, escorted by the pec . 
erect figure and intelligent, keenly-cat count 
of Mr. George Wynne. They seemed to be 
best of spirits, and to find each other excelle: 
pany. 

On meeting his friend, Mr. Wynne favore 
with a quick glance and a somewhat patr 
wave of the hand, Carl, on bis part, took 
hat, so that the winds of heaven sported wi. 
waves of his fair hair, and made a very lov. 
The young lady looked demure, taking ful: 
with eyes that seemed too careless to observ 
thing. 

Great was George’s subsequent triumph o 
too-incredulous friend, when the latter presen. 
forfeited cigars. Great was bis triumph, and | 
clination to tantalize Von Borgen's curiosity as 
means of his success. Of Gorman descent, ar 
cated mostly in the universities of his tathe. 
Von Bergen, though very tar from shy, lacke 
peculiarly American assurance which forces i: 
over every obstacle, wuile ignoring them alt), 


&@ Practical demonstration. 

“Well,” said Carl, at length, “these unc. 
nious acquaintances are customary amon, 
which, I suppose, goes fur to excuse them; 
should have thought that she —” 

“O, don’t run away with that idea, my dear 
interrupted George Wynne, quickly. “ The 
nothing that even you wouk! call tor wardness 
part. I’m not going to expose my precise 
operandi, for it’s a useful secret, do you see? 
give you my word it was all according to ruk 
is, on her side,” with a laugh. 

Von Bergen iistened, with an inexplicable 





amused him. George Wynne, on the contra: 
no reason why some things could not be done .. 
as others, of which theory he hud just given bir 
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“ When will you get her permission to int: 
me?” he asked, presently. 

* Ah!” ejaculated George, incisively. ‘* W) 
I would at all? I don’t know that I’m anxiou 
rival near the throne.” 

Von Bergen directed a supplicating look 
friend, who began to laugh. 

“Tshouldn’t think your ceremonysbip wou 
courage these underhand acquaintances,” sald 
“ But you said there was no fault on the 

ladly’s side,” pleaded the ingenious sophist. 

“Then settle your introduction with the 
lady herself,” retorted George, keenly. ‘It's 
your dignity to have anything to do with me.” 

“Seems to me, Von Bergen,” resumed © 
presently, disregarding a second glance of « 
“for one who wastes his energies on @ meerr 
you are a remarkably good judge of cigars. I! 
your taste, I shouldn't object to doing consi: 
smoking at your expense,” biting olf the 
another cigar. ‘“‘Whatdo you say Wo @ beou! 
about our pretty friend?” 

“ No, no,” said Carl, hastily; ‘it is bad eno 
@ | make a lady the subject of a wager under ar 
cumstances, but now that we know her —” 

“ Wel” exploded George. 

“It would be inexcusable,” continued Car 
noticing the interruption except by a #light in 
of color, 

“You wont, eh? Then I wont introduce 
that’s all,” said George, viciously. 

Mr. George Wynne, however, was better th: 
word. He did introduce Von Bergen to Mi + 
Hawleigh, with whom they #0 far progressed . 
timacy, that when, in the course of some two bu 
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the same time he would have made her acquain . 


an! which had, by turns, surprised, annoys . 


of satisfaction, in the justifying of an utter st: 
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GEORGE WYNNE’S WAGER. 


BY KATE PUTNAM. 





GEORGE WYNNE took out his cigar, knocke.1 off 
the ashes, laughed a little at the look of incredulous 
surprise on the face of his friend, and opened his lips 
in speech, 

“{T give you. fair warning, Carl, if you take me, 
you'll lose.” 

Carl Von Bergen, as if hopeless of expressing his 
em tions in words, devoted himself anew to the in- 
evitable meerschaum from which--true German that 
he was—no mere bagatelle of cigar or cigarette could 
seduce him. Leaning back comfortably in his chair, 
he looked askance at his vis-a vis, while seeking 
apparently to dissipate his perplexity in a cloud of 
smoke. 

Bat what was the wager which seemed so sure a 
thing to Mr. George Wynne, sitting so erect and 
confi lent upon his chair? A few words will explain. 

In the course of their perambulations, the pair of 
friends had remarked, with decided approbation, a 
young lady whom they had met some half-dozen 
times. Presently admiration led to curiosity, ana it 
was in the midst of speculations as to who and what 
the pretty unknown might be, that George Wynne 
declared his intention of learning her name and resi- 
dence within a week. Stimulated by a look of mild 
doubt on Von Bergen’s face, he capped this first pro- 
posal by another more daring—namely, that within 
the same time he would have made her acquaintance, 


and, enjoying his friend’s utter amazement, clinched | 


the whole with a wager. 

Von Bergen certainly did not expect to stand the 
expense of his friend’s cigars tor the next month; 
yet, for all that, befure the week was over his own 
eyes informed him that he had lost the wager, 
Walking down Broadway, he saw his fair incognita 
leisurely approaching,-. escorted by the peculiarly 
erect figure and intelligent, keenly-cut countenance 
of Mr. George Wynne. They seemed to be in the 
best of spirits, and to find each other excellent com- 
pany. 

On meeting his friend, Mr. Wynne favored him 
with a quick glance and a somewhat patronizing 
wave of the hand. Carl, on his part, took off his 
hat, so that the winds of heaven sported with the 
waves of his fair hair, and made a very low bow. 
The young lady looked demure, taking full notes 
with eyes that seemed too careless to observe any- 
thing. 

Great was George’s subsequent triumph over his 
too-incredulous friend, when the latter presented the 
forfeited cigars. Great was his triumph, and his in- 
clination to tantalize Von Bergen’s curiosity as to the 
means of his success. Of German descent, and edu- 
cated mostly in the universities of his ftather-land, 
Von Bergen, though very tar from shy, lacked that 
peculiarly American assurance which forces its way 
over every ubstacle, wuile ignoring them altogether, 
an: which had, by turns, surprised, annoyed and 
amused him. George Wynne, on the contrary, saw 
no reason why some things could not be done as well 
as others, of which theory he had just given his friend 
& practical demonstration. 

“Well,” said Carl, at length, “these unceremo- 
nious acquaintances are customary among you, 
which, I suppose, goes far to excuse them; still, I 
should have thought that skhe—” 

“O, don’t run away with that idea, my dear Carl,” 
interrupted George Wynne, quickly. ‘There was 
nothing that even you would call forwardness on her 
part. I’m not going to expose my precise modus 
operandi, for it’s a useful secret, do you see? but I 
give you my word it was all according to rule—that 
is, on her side,” with a laugh. 

Von Bergen iistened, with an inexplicable degree 
of satisfaction, in the justifying of an utter stranger. 

“When will you get her permission to introduce 
me?” he asked, presently. 

* Ah!” ejaculated George, incisively. ‘* Who said 
IT would at all? I don’t know that 1’m anxious for a 
rival near the throne.” 

Von Bergen directed a supplicating look at his 
friend, who began to laugh. 

“Tshouldn’t think your ceremonyship would en- 
courage these underhand acquaintances,” said he. 

“But you said there was no fault on the young 
lady’s side,” pleaded the ingenious sophist. 

“Then settle your introduction with the young 
lady herself,” retorted George, keenly. ‘‘ It’s below 
your dignity to havé anything to do with me.” 

“Seems to me, Von Bergen,” resumed George, 
presently, disregarding a second glance of appeal, 
“for one who wastes his energies on a meerschaum, 
you are a remarkably good judge of cigars. If this is 
your taste, I shouldn’t object to doing considerable 
smoking at your expense,” biting off the end of 
another cigar. ‘‘ What do you say to a second bet 
about our pretty friend?” 

“No, no,” said Carl, hastily; ‘it is bad enough to 
make a lady the subject of a wager under any cir- 
cumstances, but now that we know her—” 

“ We!” exploded George. 

“It would be inexcusable,” continued Carl, not 
noticing the interruption except by a slight increase 
of color. 

“You wont, eh? Then I wont introduce you, 
that’s all,” said George, viciously. 

Mr. George Wynne, however, was better than his 
word. He did introduce Von Bergen to Mi-s Lena 
Hawleigh, with whom they so far progressed in in- 
timacy, that when, in the course of some two months, 








she was ready to leave town, the two friends reckoned 
themselves included in the summer party. 

M—— is not exactly either a seaside or a moun- 
tain town, but it certainly more nearly approaches 
the latter than the former, inasmuch as the village is 
at least fifty miles from the ocean, while it is not 
more than one-third that distance from a mountain- 
range. It has its fair share of fashion, during the 
summer months; also, which is, perhaps, more de- 
sirable on the whole, it possesses lovely scenery, un- 
commonly pleasant rides and walks, and a clear, 
fresh, healthy air, which, taken in sufficient amount, 
will warrant au excellent appetite trom week’s end 
to week’s end. Taken for all in all, it was no bad 
place for summer recruiting. 

Nor was it a bad place for falling in love—that is, 
for those who had nothing better to do. George 
Wynne was eminently of the number who had noth- 
ing better to do; therefore, although not yet reduced 
to the ignominy of positively falling in love, he was 
not pleased to have Von Bergen interfering in the 
spicy flirtation with which he had intended to be- 
guile the long, hot days. However, it was no part of 
George Wynne’s belief that the good fish were all 
caught from the sea; so, when he found himself play- 
ing second with Miss Hawleizh, he betook himself for 
comfort to Nettie Rand, a pretty little blonde, whose 
smiles were readier for him than for any other. The 
balm was pleasant to his wounded vanity, and, 
naturally, he sought it often. On one occasion, par- 
ticularly, Von Bergen and himself had been rivals 
for the honor of escorting Miss Hawleigh on a certain 
ride, and Von Bergen had been successful; in view of 
which, it a»pca.ed to George Wynne the most im- 
portant thing in the world that he should be sitting 
as conspicuously as possible with Nettie Rand on a 
shady piazza which the offending pair must pass. 
Seemingly, his whole soul was absorbed in the soft 
nothings he was whispering; in reality, it was divided 
between the aforesaid sweet trifles, a wish for a 
cigar, a wonder as to how long Carl would keep him 
waiting in suspense, and an earnest though highly 
secret investigation of the precise point where Miss 
Nettie’s skill had joined the ending of those blonde 
locks which Nature had given her and the beginning 
of such as beloaged to her only in a legal point of 
view, by right of purchase. 

Presently horses’ hoofs were heard, a signal for 
Mr. Wynne to become yet more devoted. Then, as 
if suddenly awakened to the fact of any other exist- 
ences, he started up from his humble position, a fan 
in one hand, a work-basket in the other, and a ribbon 
in his buttonhole, while his pretty companion leaned 
forward and looked over the railing at the couple 
below. 

At this, Carl removed his hat and bowed low, with 
an exaggerated gravity, which his friend could easily 
interpret. 

‘© They look well together,” remarked Miss Nettie, 
watching them out of sight; adding, rather unneces- 
sarily, ‘‘He’s ever so much the handsomest, 


though.” 


*“ Humbug!’ was George Wynne’s inelegant men- 
tal comment; then, aloud, ‘ You prefer blondes, 
Miss Nettie? So do /’” with a sigbing emphasis 
which did his training infinite credit, considering 
that his keart was very little concerned. 

«No, on the contrary, other things being equal, Miss 
Nettie considered dark people far handsomer—dark 
gentlemen, particularly! 

But these sweet speeches coull not keep George 
Wynne. He knew, toa nicety, the marketable value 
of his dark eyes and Byronic curls, and just then 
could derive no satisfaction in hearing this pretty 
girl indirectly chant their praises. In the sight of 
another pretty girl—one, moreover, whom he had 
selected for the honor of @ flirtation—blue eyes and 
tair, wavy locks had found more favor. Therefore, 
George Wynne felt cross, which, in his case, was 
usually equivalent to teeling bored. The shady 
piazza was cool_and pleasant no longer. Holding 
scissors and m ing shades of silk was fussy, tire- 
some work, unworthy of a man who had anything 
else todo. His mind was no longer divided in sun- 
der. An old axiom reversed, one part began to grow 
in importance until it swallowed up the whole, and 
he thought a good cigar and a good fellow to smoke 
it with the most desirable things on the whole earth. 

George Wynne’s heart did not care at all for Lena 
Hawleigh, but his vanity did a good deal, and, of the 
two, wounded vanity is apt to raukle most. So he 
would not have been quite inconsulable at some check 
in the current of Carl’s true love, which was indeed 
both true and deep. For this summer had accom- 
plished poor Carl’s ‘fate, and that almost uncon- 
sciously to himself, so gradual had been the work. 
To fully reveal his feelings, there was needed pre- 
cisely some such shock as that which his good friend 
George was disposed to welcome for him. Now, it is 
a fact, well established in the experience of most 
people, that while luck is shy of an imperative and 
oft-repeated summons, trouble, on the other hand, 
is sure to come as soon as there is any necessity for 
its presence—sometimes before, for that matter. 

George Wynne and Von Bergen, sauntering about 
in the garden one evening, about twilight, began 
strolling down a path leadiug to a vine-covered little 
arbor in a rather retired portion of the grounds. 
George was a trifle in advance, Von Bergen having 
fallen behind to pick a’ flower, from which senti- 
mental occupation he was called by his friend’s 
voice, speaking in tones of suppressed excitement. 

“ Here, Carl,” whispered George as his friend ap- 
proached. ‘ Sh-h, don’t disturb them! The Hugue- 
not Lovers come to life before our very eyes!” 

Following the direction indicated by the cigar 


OUR UNION. 


which Mr. Wynne had transferred from his lips to 
his fingers, Von Bergen saw, some distance down the 
shady path, two figures standing just within the 
arbor entrance, in an attitude not unlike that of the 
lovers in the exquisite picture to which the other's 
words alluded. The faces of both were turned 
away, but the air, the dreas, the figure—not to men- 
tion that separate sense which a lover seems to pos- 
sess—all told Von Bergen that it was Lena Haw- 
leigh who stood there with a stranger's arms around 
her and a stranger’s kisses on her lips. 

For one moment, as he gazed, « spasm of pain and 
passion convulsed him, but with the next he turned 
upon George a face that was calm beneath its deadly 





steps, closely fullowed by his companion in cautious 
silence. 

The latter, as luck would have it, fell in with Joe 
Hemmenway, the very “ good tellow ” with whom he 
had smoked his cigar—if to substitute the singular 
for anything so very plural be allowable—on that 
afternoon of Von Bergen’s successful rivalry. Now, 
I cannot but think that George Wynne must have 
become considerably demoralized to associate with 
this fellow, who was not only singularly unretined, 
bat stupid and tiresome into the bargain, though, 
withal, good-natured in a thick-headed, blundering 
sort of way, and, of courss, a gentleman in position. 
One virtue he certainly did possess, or what at least 
seemed such to George Wynne, who, to be sure, may 
have been a trifle prejudiced, since this solitary 
virtue was a thorough, uncompromising admiration 
for himself (George). In the eyes of Mr. Joseph 
Hemmenway, the elegant, witty George Wynne was 
simply mental and physical perfection, which he was 
seldom weary of regarding with a fond and fatuous 


any skillful computer undertake to measure the 


conceit can manage to swallow? 

Well, be the reasons what they may, George 
Wynne, tirst and last, had favored this individual 
with considerable of his company, so, when invited 
to his (Mr. Hemmenway’e) room, he did not reply 
with that negative which could have been wished, 
and might have been given had there been any pros- 
pect of Von Bergen’s more congenial society. Hav- 
ing reasons, however, for believing that the latter 
would prefer seclusion for the remainder of the 
evening, George condescended to smoke Mr. Joe 
Hemmenway’s cigars, drink his wine, and—last and 
by no means best of all—joke with him at the expense 
of poor Von Bergen. 

George Wynne was not naturally a man of tender 
or sympathetic nature; yet he had a certain in- 
stinctive code of his own, which, under common cir- 
cumstances, would have prevented his behaving so 
unfairly to his friend. But these were not common 
circumstances. Wounded vanity was yet sore. Von 
Bergen had interfered with him. And so—and so— 
he told the whole story, from beginning to end, to 
the highly apprecigtive Joseph Hemmenway. 

* You see,” he said, ‘* Von Bergen was awfully cut 
up to have me win that bet—” 

Taking advantage of George’s momentary pause to 
puff at his cigar, Joe Hemmenway, with a horrible 
smirk of intelligence, here remarked : 

“ You couldn’t help it, you know; you’ve got a 
winning name.” 

“Eh?” said George, staring at him. “O, I see! 
A pun. [Horrid bore!” to himself.) “ Well, as I 
was saying, he made up his mind to get the better of 
me afterwards. Not that J cared, except for the 
cigars,’ with which remarkably truthful parenthesis 
the narration proceeded. ‘And, by Jove!” he con- 
cluded, breaking into a hearty laugh, ‘the richest 
thing was Von Bergen’s face when he caught sight 
of the tartle doves! I had no idea he was in so deep; 
1 don’t think he knew it himself,” meditatively. 

‘Where is Von Bergen now?” asked Mr. Ilem- 
menway, after an ecstatic pause, during which he 
had surveyed his guest with a fond and foolish grin. 

‘In his room, I suppose. He made straight for it 
after that little scene,” said George, laughing. 

‘** Let’s go and congratulate him,” suggested Joe, 
not doubting that so brilliant a thought would be re- 
ceived with unqualified admiration. 

“No, no,” said George, hastily. ‘Confound it, 
Hemmenway! can’t you let a man alone? If Von 
Bergen had been anxious for company, he would 
Lave said so, I take it.” 

The tone of these remarks was somewhat keen. 
George Wynne had not denied himself a laugh at his 
friend’s expense, but he did scruple to do him the ill 


brute of a fellow. Perhaps, on sober second thoughts, 
his heart a little smote him at the part he had acted 
towards Carl. At any rate, he resolved that now he 
should be left in peace. 

Meantime, where, in reality, was the subject of 
this discussion? Not in his room, in spite of George 
Wynne’s assertion to that effect. He had gone 
thither at first, indeed, but the neighborhood of Mr. 
Hemmenway’s domicile rendered the locality any- 
thing but a quiet one, and the unchecked merriment 
proceeding thence jarred painfully upon him, par- 
ticularly under the suspicion that his own trouble 
formed the subject of the mirth. 

Presently, when it grew too bad to endure, Von 
Bergen left his room, and quietly made his way out 
of the house, and through the garden down to the 
pond that lay at the foot of the grounds. Unfasten- 
ing one of the boats always kept there, he took an 
oar and pushed off. The touch of the breeze, cool 


The far sky, with its large, clear stars, did not op- 





pallor, and, without a word, began to retrace his | 


delight, marvellous to all—save its object. Would 


amount of admiration which a,man of only moderate } 


turn of letting loose upon him this great blundering , 


from the rippling water, seemed to do him guod. | 





press him like the narrow roof beneath which be had 
felt stiflel. The silence and loneliness were like a 
healing balm, and he could not leave them to return 
to an atmosphere of flirtation, and the grating roar 
, ot Mr. Joseph Hemmenway’s laughter. 
| When George Wynne discovered, from the un- 
' touched bed, that his triend had not spent the night 
in his room, he was, to say the least, a little sur- 
prised; but when the truant did not appear at break- 
fast, surprise began to take the form of another feel- 
jing, especially with the remembrance of that mo- 
mentary look on Von Bergen’s face the evening 
before. 

‘* Surely, he never could be such a fool —" he said 
to himself, and, leaving the sentence unfinished, 
| walked up to Miss Hawleigh, who was standing alone 

on a corner of the piazza. 

“Our friend Von Bergen, Miss Lona,” he began, 

“is getting too angelic for mere earthly break fists. I 
presume he lives on air, or love, or something of that 
etheredl sert.” : 
The young lady laughed. 
1] noticed that Mr. Von Bergen was not at break- 
| fast, and wondered a little, Mr. Wynne, to see one 
of you without the other, at this hour.” 
| “Exactly,” said George. “I shall have to take 
' the privilege of an old friend, and lecture our enthu- 
| siast if he continues to worship Nature to the extent 
of staying out all night, and leaving me in the lurch 
next morning.” 
“* Staying out all night?” repeated Miss Lena, in 
surprise. ‘“ Really, Mr. Wynne! Why, when did 
you see bim last?” 
“ Last evening, about twilight, down in the garden 
near the arbor,” answered George, with a directness 
‘and emphasis which carried its meaning to Miss 

Hawleigh’s mind; and brought the blood to her 
' cheeks. ‘ And afterwards, somehow, he didn’t seem 
quite in his usual spirits, and went off to his room 
without a word. Unwholesome eflect of night air, 
perhaps.” 

** But,” hesitated Miss Lena, looking grave, *‘ there 
is no reason—for—anxiety—about Mr. Von Bergen, 
surely?” 

“O, of course not; unless, having fallen in love, he 
has thought fit to tall into the water, too, with a view 
to doing honor to the tender passion. I believe I'll 
have acigar, and think up an ode to welcome the 
youthful wanderer with when he sees fit to return.” 

It was rather a pale face that looked after Gorge 
Wynne as he sauntered off. Miss Hawleigh could 
see very plainly that he did feel an anxiety for his 
friend, notwithstanding the light words that were 
meant as a concealment. Perhaps, too, she herself 
was not unaware of some reason for such anxiety, in 
view of the interview of the previous evening, which 
it appeared the two young men had s»mehow wit- 
nessed. At any rate, after standing irresolute for a 
minute or 80, she went into the garden and walked 
quickly down the path to the pond, not with any 
detinite object in prospect, only with a vague sort of 
fearful attraction towards the water,a d a remem- 
brance of Von Bergen’s having been there on the 
night before. 

On her way to the pond, Lena passed the little 
summer-house, which stood slightly removed from 
the direct path. Glancing towards it, she thought 
she perceive, through the lattice-work, something 
that, in its motionless outlines, looked like a human 
form. A second glance strengthened this idea, and 
she approached and stood in the entrance, her heart 
beating very fast. On one of the bard seats that ran 
around the si:les, Carl Von Bergen was lying asleep. 

Miss Hawleigh hesitated a moment, and in that 
moment the sleeper awoke, opening his eyes directly 
upon her bending face. Perhaps her actual presence 
had only sammoned him from some dream of her, for 
he stayed quite still for an instant, looking at her 
quietly, and without any apparent surprise. Then, 
as she drew back, the blood dyeing her cheeks, the 
spell broke, and he started up, staring about him in 
a bewildered way. 

“O Mr. Von Bergen!” exclaimed Lena; “how 
could you frighten us so?” 

“T frighten you?—youw!” repeated Carl, to whom 
the torture of remembrance had not yet returned. 

“Why—I mean—” she went on, somewhat confused 
by his tone, ‘“‘ Mr. Wynne was surprised at your not 
' coming home all night, and—” 

Just then it allcame back to Carl Von Bergen— 
the hope, the shock, the misery of the night before, 
came back with a weight of sufl-ring that over- 
whelmed him. He sat down in silence, leaning his 
i head on his hand. He did feel exhausted, just then, 
mentally and physically. For fifteen hours he had 
eaten nothing; an unrefreshing morning sleep was 
all he had known, the night having been passed in 
that fierce conflict of resolves and emotions which 
| speedily tells on the strength, and which he had 

tried to weary out by sheer bodily exertion. Now a 
sort of faintness came over him, and Le grew 80 pale 
that Lena was alarmed. 

“Mr. Von Bergen,” she said, to rouse him. 

| He did not look up or answer. Her voice sound d 
very far away, like the voice of one speaking in a 
dream, and he had no consciousness of any words ad- 
dressed to himself. Then she came nearer, terrified 
at bim. 

| What is it? Carl! 

hand timidly in hers. 

Then suddenly the blood came back to his cheek 
and the voice to his lips with the same strong heart- 
beat. He drew her down beside him, and again all 
was forgotten in a blissful u consciousness. 

3at recollection retarned to torture him again. 
His arm fe!! at his side. “ Last night—” be said, 





O, speak to me!” taking his 
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locking at her with eyes whcse tenderness jealous 
suffering made almost fierce. 


** The Isabel will heat ’em,” said the old man. 
“ Ah, that is gallantry and politeness,” said Miss 


| ‘*They tell me he bas spent a moderate fortune in 
these things, but is now becoming quite a wise man. 


She answered the broken words as if they had been ' Frere, who beard the remark, and turned now to- | He has sold his stud, and keeps only the Scowflake 


a question. . 

“It was my covcsin,” shesaid. ‘ We were brought 
up together, and he is the only brother I ever knew. 
1 had not seen Lim tor so long!” 

Then she told bia: Low her cousin, Lientenant 
Rivers, on bis way te his ship, bad reached the town 
on the other side of the little lake, and had spent bis 
scanty leisure in coming over for a word of good-by | 
to his cousin. As it happened, at the moment of bis 
landing in the grounds, she was coming down the 
path to the arbor, where they met and spoke their 
brief greeting and farewell, he hurrying back in the 
same boat before ten minutes were well over. 

“ You do not love bim, then?” said Carl, in a very 
low voice, looking at the flushed cheek over which 
the dark hair had fallen in a loosened luxuriance that 
half hid the exquisite color. 


wards the hatchway. “ You flatter us one day by 
calling us ‘a precious freight,’ and another, by pre- 
dicting my namesake's victory. But the race, you 


| know, is not always to the swift ” 


‘* We shall see, miss,’ said Stedman; “bat I lay 


| my hatcLboat to a cockle-shell she holds her own 


right up Sea Reach again.” 

**O. L hope she will,” said Mrs. Clayter; “she is a 
lovely vessel. Look at her now ” 

All e:es aboar! the hatchboat turned to her. She 
lay Cown just slightly, and seemed a mountain of 


| white; fur at the angle at which she sailed it was 


difficult to distinguish any part of her ba.l. 


| for his amusement now and then in the summer, 
| pays bis debts, and all that, and will assuredly be a 

great man one day. He is now a colonel and com- 
| mandant at the cavalry barracks at Borley. He 
| has powerful inflaence fur advancement, too, for he 
| is the only nephew of Lord Carew, who, you know, 
| dear, has large property in Ireland and Suffolk. 


| Thongh they say that he does not heip his nephew | 


much, he can’t help his succeeding to the title and 
| estates, as he ix the next heir, and in all probability 


| will be Lord Carew before many years; for the old | 


' lord bas no chil fren, and is a widower, and alrealy 
over sixty; so that you know, ear, unless bis jord- 


* Why must she beat all those other noble ves- ship makes himeeit ridiculous by a second marriage, 


sels?” asked Isabel. 


“IT know her,” replied Stedman. “She had a fair | 
| wind coming down, such as it is; and the others Mrs. Clayter was so kind as to keep up for her 


| the colonel must succeed.” 


“Ido love him, dearly,” she saic—“‘dearly as a hugged her close. Pat ber about, and ebe’ll leave amusement. The captain’s wife spoke in a mysteri- 


brother !”” 
Von Bergen’s arm made ita way al« ut ber, bis | 


| ’em all in ber wake.” 
It proved as the oki man had said. She was. 


ous whisper, which only reached the ears of Sted- 
man, who sat near them, in disjointed and unintelli- 


head bent above her face; when, ofa sudden, George . already ahead, and the distance between her and her gible portions; and Carrell heard no word. 


Wynne, drawn by that same half-reasoning instinct | 
which bad brought Lena, appeared in the path. His 
quick eye saw it all. 

“Eh, Von Bergen, coming in to breakfast?” he 
said, unconcernedly, and sauntered on. 

But on this eccasion Mr. Joseph Hemmenway was 
not taken into the counsels of G-orge Wynne. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE RACE. 


For more than an hour after the hatchboat saiied 
out of the sandy channel, she ran gently before the j 
light breeze, which touched the water nuw and then 
with jast the faintest wrinkles, and fanned the faces 
of that bappy party. Her sails were all set, but there 
was still so little wind that she sailed almost upon 
even keel, and not a sprinkie of spray bad been felt } 
aboard. As they gained the « fling, it freshened just 
a trifle, and the little craft stood away gaUantly to- 
wards her destination. The urfinished town upon 
the cliff shrank to the dimensions of a toy village, 
the cliff-line sank till it seemed almost level with the 
water, and gradually all objects on the shore became 
blurred and indistinct, down to where the coast-line, 
receding to the eastward, melted into sea and sky. 

Mrs. Clayter knitted, but Isabel preferred to enjoy 
the scene. After awhile, the latter came aft, and sat 
en the cushions of the little cockpit, where Carrell 
stood, and where she was enabled to lock astern and 
watch the gradual dwindling of the land. 

Stedman gave directions, as captain of the little 
craft; but in truth there was little need of seaman- 
ship in such a fair-weather cruise, and in a boat of 
so light adraught. They were now near the flag- 
boat, which was gayly decorated with colors and 
streamers; but it wanted yet some hours to the time 
when the yachts were expected, and Stedman de- 
termined to tack about and run down channel a lit- 
tle. Luncheon occupied a little time, and talk about 
the sands, the lightboats and their dismal lite in 
winter consumed the rest. 

Mrs. Clayter and Stedman kept a sharp lockout 
for the yachts; but Isabel Frere felt little interest in 
the match, whith was to her only atrifiing incident 
in their sea excursion. Suddenly the two foremost 
of the racing-vessels became visible, and the bhatch- 
beat lay to in order to observe the match. The wind | 
was still light, but their wide-spread canvas carried | 
them swiftly on. Two more soon followed, while the 
two foremost yachts kept abead and almost abreast, | 
with their snowy topsails rising to the sky. One. 
after the other the sailing-yachts now hove in sight, | 
and Mrs. Clayter, sharing in the excitement of the 
race, noted the burgees at their topmast heads as 
they became visibie, and referred toa little card for 
their names and commanders. The old man held 
the great glass for her while she drew it out to its 
focus, and, surveying the vessels, determined their 
Lames and owl ers, + re after the other. 

“The Vixen is ahead,” she said. “She is Mr. 
Courtney’s yacht. Thut one Learly abreast of her is 
Lord Rechford’s Isabel.” 

Carreil can, bt the name, and bis eyes turned in- 
voluntarily to Miss Frere, who was still seated in the 
cockpit, taking only an occasional side- glance at the 
race in the distance. 

She smiled, and looking up slyly at him, said: 

“A namesake of mine; I ought to wish her 
specess.” 

Carrell dropped his gaze. There was an opportu- 
nity fur one of these artificial compliments in which 
most men indulge on such eccasions; but he an- 
swered only by directing her attention to the leading 
yacht, as she rounded the flagtwat, ard began to tack 








away up channel again. She had madeascmewhat I supj«se, and what is fortune-without love?” and fear,” she said, *‘ and this tar 


wide sheer in going round the mark, leaving room 
for the Isabel to go in between her and the boat. The 
Vixen made an effort, by lufting, to prevent her an- 
tagonist taking advantage of her bad steering; but 
the mane ivre tuiled. 

A sudden flash of light broke from the flagboat, 


nearest cor petitor was evidently increasing. 


* Bat | forget,” continued Mrs. Clayter, with a 


‘*Bravo!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Clayter. ‘‘ Isabel isthe hypocritical air of innocence, * you are ging to Bor- 


heroine of the day. Three cheers for Isabel!” 


sake,” said Miss Frere. ‘“‘ But Ishmael here is a) 
traiter; he does not cheer.” 

She l»cked up at the steersman, and found his eyes 
fixed upon her, as if he was lost in thonght, and un- 
conscivus of her worda. Shecolored slightly. Some- 
thing in his bearing bad struck her as being different | 
to that of the humble f-lks by whom he was sur- | 
rounded. The respect which he had shown her was 
always marked by a certain dignity which ber wo- 
manly instincts bad been quick to detect. She had 
bantered him to encourage him to feel at ease; but 
her kindly efforts had produced no change in him. 
Then she remercbered the incident cf the book, and 
made up her mind that she had wounded him in 
some way, and that Ishmac! had not forgiven ber | 
yet. This distressed ber, forsbe thought to herself. 
that she would be grieve to think that even Ishmael | 
should have been offended by her manner. Even | 





; Ishmael! It was fortunate for Carrell that he could | 


not read those words in her heart. They were sin-— 
cere; for it is the woman’s instinct to fuscinate, even | 
when unconscious of it, and to blind herself to her 
own work by a subtle hypocrisy like this. 

While Isabel was speculating in this way, she was 
aroused again by the voice of the captain’s wife. 

* & splendid vessel, but rather late in the race.” 

The yacht she indicated was bearing down with all 
sails set, but there was an evident absence of that 
excitement about her which marks the movements 
of those which have still a chance of snccess. 

‘She bas lost heart,” said Stedman. “A lubberly 
lot, or ber captain would sail her to the last.” 

‘She is not in the race at all,” said Carrell, ob- 
serving her. ‘“‘She rounds the flagboat, but she’s , 
one of the yachts that have folloged the others to see 
the sailing.” 

* She is last, anyway,” said Stedman. “ Where’s 
her burgee? My eyesight isn’t what it used to be.” 

Mrs. Clayter, card in hand, rested the glass on 
Stedman’s shoulder; but no burgee was visible. As 
she came round and passed the flagboat, the ensign | 
at her peak was displayed. 

“Ishmael is right,” exclaimed Mrs. Clayter. “I 
know her now; she is the Snowflake.” 

“ Who’s her owner, ma’am?” asked Stedman. 

*‘ Colonel Barew.” 

If Isabel bad been observing Carrell at that mo- 
ment, she would have seen still greater cause for 
speculation. As Mrs. Clayter uttered the name, the | 
tilier dropped for a moment from his hand, and his 
features assumed something of that wild expression | 
which bad characterized them when he found him- 
self entrapped in the excavation in the marsh. He 
fixed his eyes on the vessel as she tacked, looking as 
if about to alter her course, and bear down upon | 
them; but it was but for a moment. She tacked | 
again, and stood away up channel in the wake of the 
other vessels. ° 

Carrell seized the tiller again firmly. No one of | 
the company had observed him; for Stedman had | 
been busy in attending on Mrs. Clayter, and the 
latter, as soon 2s she had determined the name of the | 
vessel, called Isabel to her side to tell her how she | 
and her busban:i had met the colonel at the races the | 
year before, and to pour into her ears some praises | 
of the colunel’s manners and appearance. She knew 
the secret of the purpose of Frere’s visit to Borley, 
and was discreet and diplomatic; but what lady can 
resist the temptation of having a hand, however 
slight. in the business of match-making? She art- 
fully insinuated various poiots in the colonel’s favor, 

; told how the ladies at the race had praised him for | 
i his hanesome figure and his pleasant society, avowed | 
| her belief that if he had chesen he might have mar- | 
| Tied one cf the richest heiresses of the country. | 
| But you know, dear,” she said, “ there is a fatal- , 
ity about tLese things. The colonel did not like ber, | 











so forth. 
Then sbe teok another tack. ‘“ Thereis not a man 
in the ccuntry,” she continued, “ with better pros- | 
, pects Some say he has been wild, but then he was 
| only wild in an innocent way. He has been fond of 
racing, and particulariy fond of yachting. But then,” | 


| ley on a Visit direct from Claytersville, and sill see! avept the deck. Tue little cockpit and the cabin 
‘Thank you for this enthusiasm for my name- | the colonel for ycurself. I congratulate you. Yuu will were fl ded, and the vessel lay down until her lee 


find him delightful.” 

So she corftinued her simple babble, and would 
have continued it much longer, but fur an exclama- 
tion from Carrell, which aroured their attention. 

* Lock yonder, Stedu an,” Le said. ‘Surely there’s 
thunder in that bank of cloud?” Mrs. Clayter start- 
ed, and left her p'ace to look in the direction Carrell 
had indicated; but Isabel sat still beside the old 
man who at first took a quiet survey of the sky. 

The party bad been so much occupied with the 
race and the pleasures of the Gay, that even Sted- 
man kad taken no heed of the weather, and had for- 
gotten bis seamanlike habits in his n- vel cccupation 
of asquire of dames, For two hours, too, their gaz2 
bad been steadily directed to the east, where the sky 
was clear and open. The aspect of the heavens to 
the westward. to which Carrell now directed Sted- 
man’s attention, brought the latter in a few mo- 
ments tu his feet. The old man mounted one or two 
of the ratlines cf the shrouds, and leoked around him 
anxiously. All eyes were now turned to the west. 
The effcct cf this change in the direction of their ob- 
servation from the char sky which they had been 
watching so long to the darkened horizon behind 
them, was curious. The weather seemed to have 
changed with a surlderness almost supernatural. 

“ Shall we get away befure the storm comes, cap- 
tain?” asked Mrs. Clayter, nervously. 

*1’m bo prophet, ma’am,” replied the old man, 
“putwe'll try. Anyway, we'll run on under all can- 
vas while there’s no more wind than this. Put her 
about, Ishmael.” 

Stedman let go the foresail in order to bear away 
for home. ; 

Isabel spoke little. Sie looked astern, and could 
watch tbe curicus asyect of this sudden change. The 
clear heavers overhead, and the darkness, which 
was now spreading over the sea far down the chan- 
nel where uo coast-line was visible, had a wild and 
sinister effect, which was heightened by the strange 
fact that the great mass of cloud ranidly moving up 
the sky was driven by some current of air which did 
not reach the level of the sea, where all was quiet 
still. The white gulls that flew across the heavens 
in this direction locked whiter, and were visible at 
far greater distances tban before. And now it be- 
came evilent that there were two distinct wind-cur- 
reuts in the sky, moving at different rates of velocity; 
for above the great bank of cloud that was coming 


| steadily onward, huge black masses moved upward 


faster still, with taded edges, massed together cloud 
on cloud. The sun set as if by sudden magic in the 
solid line, and there descended on the sky a sort of 


| premature twilight, which was A; and ominous. 


Still there was no lightning or nder, and upon 
the water scarcely a breath of wind. Then what lit- 
tle wind there was dropped away for a while, and 
the sea was glassy and dark with the reflection of the 
sky. The vessel made little way, but the calm was 
treacherous. 

“Had we not better prepare for a squall, sir?” 
asked Carrell. 

“ll make ready,” replied Stedman; “but we 
must run down the East Swin, if we can, befure we 
take a reef in,” 





. 


CHAPTER X. 
A LONG NIGHT. 

THE first peal of thunder came from the far hori- 
zon. There was at first nolightning with it. Then 
there came another and another. Then great spots 
of rain fell, dimpling the smooth surtace of the sea. 

“You had best go into the cabin, ladies,” said 
Stedman; “ there’ll be dirty weather before we get 
into shelter.” 

B ut Isabel prayed tu be allowed to stop. “I’ve no 
paulin protects us from 


not.” 
Mrs. Clayter clung to her companion tremblingly, 


and whispered to her, “ O, pray for the lightning to 
cease.” , 


Stedman had seen specimens of ladies’ courage | 


with a puftof white smoke, which was followed by added the artful creature, “that is no crime—is it, ; before, and resolved in his own mind that argument 


the dull report of the gun. Another and another 
succeeded as the different vessels came round aud 
followed in the wake of the first. 


dear?” 
Isabel replied, “‘ Not at all; at least, I hope not,” 
and Mrs, Ciayter continued: 


would be thrown away, since a very few more peals 
of thunder would probably suffice to change Isabel’s 
Getermination. 


Teabel tried to take interest in all this talk, which \ 


| Evening was approaching, and ft was already grow- 
ing dusk; for the great cloads of the upper and lower 
strata were massed together, and now filled the sky 
trom horizon to horiz. The aspect of the sea was 
gloomy and terrible. Half an hour before two ships 
were visible at about a mile distant, scadding under 
bare to; sails, and preparing for the storm; bat now 
| the slaty clouds seemed to descend in a mist upon 
| the waste of waters, and nothing was visible any- 
‘ where around. Still the little vessel ran before the 
wind. 
| A red revolving light, sir, ahead,”’ said Carrell to 
Stedman. 

The old man turned and khoked towards it; pulled 
out an antique watch, and heli it upto bia eyes. He 
could just trace the figures on the dial! 

* [tis jast as I thought,” he said; “ it revolves in 
halfa minute. The red lightof the Gunfleet. But 
it’s a long way eff yet.” 
| Isabel heard this with the feeling of comfort which 
| is inspired by the preserce of superior knowledge in 
time of danger; but still prayed for the safety of the 
little boat 

Just then a gust of wind, so sudden that there 
seemed bat a second between it and a quiet sea, 
! struck the batchbeat on ber weather-quarter, and 





| bulwarks were under the wares. 
| * Luff!” cried the old man. 

“ Ay, ay, sir,”’ replied Carreil, who obeyed the oki 
man’s orders with the deference of a seaman to an 
officer. The hatchboat was svon brought up to the 
wind. 

“ Welldone. Now keep her head up to the wind, 
while I make all snug ” 

The bargeman seizsd the topsail halyard, but at 
this moment he thought of the danger in which the 
ladies were placed; tor the boat lay over still under 
the pressure of her canvas. “If any barm came to 
my captain's wife,” he thought, ‘* how should I ever 
tace him again?” 

He hesitated a moment, then he leaned over the 
cocky it, and said, in an authoritative voice: 

** Come, you must not be here; indeed you must , 
not. The captain is my master, be has been a goud 
friend to me ever since I nursed him as aboy. Yua're 
in danger. There’s nodry place but the sail-room 
forward, Come forward.” 

Bat Mrs. Clayter still clung to Isabel, half dew! 
with fright, for the gusts succeeded each other rapi '- 
ly, and the lightning broke out of the clouly mist, 
filling the space round the vessel with its tierce blue 
glare. Carrell grasped the tiller with his right hand, 
and with the other assisted her to rise; but she was 
speechless and helpless. Meanwhile he whispered 
to Isabel not to fear; that there was little danger; 
that their boat was a cork on the water, and would 
live out ten times worse weather. 

Isabe! placed her hand upon his arm, and said, 
“Thank you, sir; I will be patient. But donct send 
me below. O, pray do net.” 

Stedman had heard Carrell’s words, and was vex- 
ed at what seemed a contradiction. 

** Little danger!” he said. ‘It wants the sea-legs 
of an old sailor to hold on her in such a squall a8 we 
shall Lave. Come,ma’am, quick!” } 

Mrs. Clay ter clung to Isabel still; but the ol man’s 
patience was exhausted. To keep the captain's Wife 
out of harm’s way, was, in his eyes, the tirst duty to 
be performed. He sprang down into the c ckpit, 


with his left arm over his shoulder, while he climbed 
on the little deck again to make his way forward. 
“I'm a little rough, ma’a 9,” he whisperel to her; 





and tearing her from her companion, held ber up |’ 





“bat I can’t see you lie there and roll away intu the 
lee wash - perhaps overb»ard, who knows?” 

A sudden flash dazzled his eyes, and he staggered 
under his burden; but Stedman was too well used to | 
walk a deck in bac weather to lose his footing. He 

la t, and beld on to the shrouds. | 





The lightning tlashed again; the tigure of the oll 
man bearing his charge aloft was visible to Carrell 
for a moment, and al! was dark again. 

Then came another gust, succeeded by a crash 
which shook the little boat from stem to stern, anda 
shriek, followed by a second and fainter slriek, arose 
to heaven, which struck the cowering woman who 
still remained aft with a terror she had never felt till 
then. 

Carrell dropped the helm, and groped his way for- 
ward, holding on to the ropes. What had happened? 
Some portion of the rigging had gone under the pres- 
sure of the wind; but what portion? and where were 
Stedman and bis charge? 

He called aloud, ‘‘ Stedman! Stedman! Abraham! 
Pray speak!” Isabel heard him, and covered ber 
face with her hands in vague terror, lest some sight 
too horrible to bear should meet her gaze when the 
next flash came. “But she heard no answer to Car- | 
rell’s cry. t 

Carreli’s first suspicion was that the topmast bad | 
been carriel away by the preasare of the aai!, and 
bad struck Lim senseless to the ground; but he 
| groped about the deck and could not find them 
| Once more the lightning tilled the air with its blue 








| the rain. I could not breathe below. Indeed I could | quivering blaze, followed by a peal of thander which | 


seemed half to subside and then break out aztin and 
; Toll through the sky with stili louder rvar. Tue fled 
| was bat for a few seconds, but the awful trath #48 
| revealed. Neither Stedman nor the captain's wile 
was on the deck; and a glance aloft had shown Lim 
tbat his suspicion was correct. The topwast hel 
| gone close off by the cap; and, falling overooard, had , 

been broken away from the backstays and top-sil_ 

sheet, by the force of the waves. It had vanisued. | 
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|) There was yet a hope. He groped his way 
Yo little sail-room, crying aloud, * Stedaan! Sted 

| But to his horror the hatch was close down 
{ Carrell tell upon bis knees and wept. Ti 

| who bad saved him from drowning be ha 

powerless to nave. The good friend who had #5 
od and protected him in the lowest depth ot h.. 
ery, Was gone trom him forever, Swept overt. 
wid-channel, Many wiles from shore; & won 
tically clinging to bin; #ith no belp at band o 

| a night, what bope could (here be of the poor 

| wan? His happy bome would be desolate, 

' those who still survived should escape, it wou 
be to bear the dismal tidings to bis wite, 

In the darkpers and contusion he had seen 1 
pwss to the leoward, and he had heard no ery 
that woman's sliriek, Chat seemed sUll ringing 
ears. The occurrence, too, was so sudden t 
senses still refasod to believe that Stedman #4. 
ly missing. He groped bis way aft again, » 
ep -whing wo Isabel, and stared into the de 
astern, praying tor another flash to light the se. 
the mterval was long; and when the lightaing 
it seemed to quiver arvund the very spot on 
he stood, aud dazzled bim so that he could! see 
jog. When there came a fatnter fish, no olje 
visible across the water except the long cr 
waves that rolled away astern, 

Stedman, like many other seafaring men, ¥ 
swimmer, Carrell had beard him ay this whe 
ing of his adventure in Sea Reach, The i. 
land was certainly far distant; and the wind, . 
over, was blowing down channel, and would 
any floating object out to sea, Even if be bu 
fortunate enough to grasp any portion of th 
uast 80 as to keep atioat, wha’ chance could b- 
in such aspot? Betore morning he must bave 
ol many miles to the leeward, where it would 
more unlikely that bo would find assistance 
the jact that Steduan had utlered no cry 60 
Carrell that he had been struck by some por 
the falling mast or tackle, and rendered ins 
at the moment of being #wept overboard, La » 
state, how could he bhupe that the poor bar, 
would have even the drowning man’s inst: 
grasping at a floating object? and his compan 
the agony of death, would assuredly bear him 
| till both were lost. 

Carrell stood for a moment paral) zed with | 
as these considerations passed rapidly throug 
mind, He had forgotten even the presence of 
until ehe rose from her place and staggering to 
clasped Lim frantically round the arms, and 
aloul: 

“Save them; pray save them! O Ishmae! 
can Lde? Tell me, what can I do?” 

Her clothing was dripping with the rain an 
spray, ber head was bare, and as she clung to b 
could feel her sob. In despair be held her bea 
tween bis hands, and strove to speak sumo Ww 
comfurt; but none came to his lips 

**] cannot save them,” he said. ‘ Heaven 
them! They are beyond our aid.” 

She muttered feebly, “Amen!” and relaxin 
hold, sank down again and wept, and rocked bh 
to and tro, in the agony of her despair. 

Her white figure, crouching down in the lee 
which was now deep in the little cockpit, wa» 
tincily visible, even amid the darkness, In the 
ence of the calamity that bad befallen them, ! 
forgotten the dangers of the moment; but the 
of her misery and grief recalled him to binimell. 
rudder of the vessel, now sl e Jay to the wind, r 
by itself, and but for the press of ber saile, she 
rf have met the seas gallantly. Carrell mounte 
deck, and inafew minutes, feeling his way | 
halyards, he lowered her jibaud reefed ber f 
ai Ina moment the brave little vesrel felt reli: 

, | lay up closer to the wind. She shipped no mor 
" now; and though the gale and the rain we 
abated, the water ceased to thuod the cockpit. 
Li The sea bad swept the deck clean of ever 
loose; but Carrell took cff bis Loote and we 





same attitude of despair, when he touched ! 





4 again, to bale out. Isabel was still bent low 


the shoulder, and said, calmly: 
} 4) “Our grief is idle; let us do our best for th 

\ of those ashore, who are praying for your retur 

The sound of bis voice aroused her, She | 

up, and said, faintly: 

* Show me what I can do, and I will obey 

Carrell begged her to bold on for a moment, 
he ran some ridge ropex along the bulwarks; b 
implored him not to leave Ler Uli be bad tou: 
BoTDe task, 

**Givé me something to do,” rhe said, “ori 
go mad with my own thoughts.” 

Carrell placed a boot in her hand, and begge 
t) tcoop up the water in the cockpit and cast 








windward, Meanwhile, be fixed stanchions In 
| places in the bulwarks, and running the life 
along, rendered the after part of the verse! 
azainst aSadien lurch. After that, he retarne 
assisted her in baling, until the little cockp 
comparatively dry. Then he reverse) @ cashiot 
male her a drier seat, and arranged the tarpay 
as to protect her Detter against the rain ane ry 
The storm still raged as Carrell took Lis et 
sorrowfully at the tiller again, and glanced a 
pale face of leave! Frere as We lightning re 
her figure to him from time to time. His a 
how was for ber only. Though he bad some & 
© ge of sailing versels, he bad no experience in 
aging euch « beat in dangerous weatber, ont 
at night. Hoe knew that the channel at bie par 
@ labyrinth of shoals and sau.-lanks. Tue 
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The aspect of the sea was 

id terrible. Half an hour before two ships 
le at about a mile distant, scudding under 
ils, and preparing for the storm; but now 
clouds seemed to descend in a mist upon 

of waters, and nothing was visible any- 
und. Still the little vessel ran before the 


revolving light, sir, ahead,” said Carrell to 


man turned and looked towards it; pulled 
‘ique watch, and held it up to his eyes. He 
trace the figures on the dial? 
ist as I thought,” he said; “ it revolves in 
ute. The ed light of the Gunfleet. But 
way off yet.” 
eard this with the feeling of comfort which 
‘ by the preserce of superior knowledge in 
nger; but still prayed for the safety of the 


na gust of wind, so sudden that there 
‘t @ second between it and a quiet sea, 
‘ hatchbeat on her weather-quarter, and 
deck, The little cockpit and the cabin 
od, and the vessel lay down until her lee 
vere under the waves. 
cried the old man. 
sir,” replied Carrell, who obeyed the old 
rs with the deference of a seaman to an 
.e hatchboat was soon brought up to the 


one. Now keep her head up to the wind, 
ke all snug ”” 
man seized the topsail halyard, but at 
t he thought of the danger in which the 
» placed; for the boat lay over still under 
reot her canvas. “If any harm came to 
‘s wife,” he thought, ‘‘ how should I ever 
ain?” 
ted amoment, then he leaned over the 
! said, in an authoritative voice: 
ou must not be here; indeed you must 
aptain is my master, he has been a govi 
: ever since I nursed him as aboy. Yuu’re 
There’s no dry place but the sail-room 
‘ome forward.” 
Clayter still clung to Isabel, half dead 
for the gusts succeeded each other rapi '= 
lightning broke out of the cloudy mist, 
vace round the vessel with its tierce blue 
‘ell grasped the tiller with his right hand, 
e other assisted her to rise; but she was 
nd helpless. Meanwhile he whispered 
to fear; that there was little danger; 
at was a cork on the water, and would 
times worse weather. 
ced her hand upon his arm, and said, 
, Bir; I will be patient. But do not send 
O, pray do not.” 
‘ad heard Carrell’s words, and was vex- 
eemed a contradiction. 
nger!” he said. “It wants the sea-legs 
lor to hold on her in such a squall as we 
Come, ma’am, quick!” 
ter clung to Isabel still; but the old man’s 
exhausted. To keep the captain's Wife 
4 way, was, iu his eyes, the first duty to 
1, He sprang down into the ce ckpit, 
‘er from her companion, heli her up 
arm over his shoulder, while he climbed 
leck again to makes his way forward. 
'e rough, ma’a:a,” he whispere to her; 
see you lie there and roll away into the 
rhaps overboard, who knows?” 
lash dazzled his eyes, and he staggered 
rden; but Stedman was too well used to 
in bad weather to lose his footing. He 
oment, and beld on to the shrouds. 
g flashed again; the figure of the old 
his charge aloft was visible to Carrell 
, and all was dark again. 
8 another gust, succeeded by a crash 
the little boat from stem to stern, and a 
ed by a second and fainter shriek, arose 
Lich struck the cowering woman who 
aft with a terror she had never felt till 


pped the helm, and groped his way for- 
4 on to the ropes. What had happened? 
of the rigging had gone under the pres- 
ind; but what portion? and where were 
his charge? 
loud, “* Stedman! Stedman! Abraham! 
Isabel heard him, and covered her 
hands in vague terror, lest some sight 
» bear should meet her gaze when tle 
ue. ~ But she heard no answer to Car- 


st suspicion was that the topmast had 
way by the pressure of the sail, and 
im senseless to the ground; but he 
the deck and could not find them 

he lightning tilled the air with its blue 
18, followed by a peal of thunder which 
v subside and then break out again and 


orce of the waves. It had vanished. 


ote Pra ges , 
g was approaching, and it was already grow- } 
for the great clouds of the upper and lower 

re massed together, and now filled the sky 

zon to horizon. 

















he sky with still louder roar. Tue flash | 
few seconds, but the awful truth was 
ither Stedman nor the captain's wite 
‘ck; and a glance aloft had shown him 
‘cion was correct. The topwast had | S 
y the cap; and, falling overvoard, had 
way from the backstays and topsail 
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+ There was yet a hope. He groped his way to the 
little sail-room, crying aloud, “ Stedman! Stedman!” 
But to his horror the hatch was close down. 

Carrell fell upon Lis knees and wept. The man 
who had saved him from drowning be had been 
powerless to save. ‘he good friend who had shelter- 
ed and protected him in the lowest depth of his mis- 
ery, Was gone from him forever. Swept overboard in 
mid-channel, many wiles frow shore; a woman fran- 
tically clinging to him; with no belp at hand on such 
a night, what bope could there be of the poor barge- 
man? His happy bome would be desolate; and if 
those who still survived should escape, it would only 
be to bear the dismal tidings to his wife. 

In the darkness and contusion he had seen nothing 
pass to the leeward, and he had heard no cry except 
that woman's shriek, that seemed still ringing in his 
ears. The occurrence, too, was so sudden that his 
senses still refased to believe that Stedman was real- 
ly missing. He groped his way aft again, without 
speaking to Isabel, and stared into the darkness 
astern, praying for another flash to light the sea; but 
the interval was long; and when the lightning came, 
it seemed tu quiver around the very spot on which 
he stood, and dazzled him so that he could see noth- 
ing. When there came a fainter flash, no object was 
visible across the water except the long crests of 
waves that rolled away astern. 

Stedman, like many other seafaring men, was no 
swimmer. Carrell had heard him say this when talk- 
ing of his adventure in Sea Reach. The nearest 
land was certainly far distant; and the wind, more- 
over, was blowing down channel, and would carry 
any floating object out tosea. Even if he had been 
fortunate euough to grasp any portion of the top- 
u.ast so as to keep afloat, what chance could he have 
insuch aspot? Betore morning he must have drift- 
ed many miles to the leeward, where it would be tar 
more unlikely that ho would fivd assistance. But 
the jact that Stedman had uttered no cry satistied 
Carrell that he had been struck by some portion of 
the falling mast or tackle, and rendered insensiile 
at the m»ment of being swept overboard. In such a 
state, how could he hope that the poor bargeman 
would have even the drowning man’s instinct of 
grasping at a floating object? and his companion, in 
the agony of death, would assuredly bear him down, 
till both were lost. 

Carrell stuod for a moment paralyzed with horror, 
as these considerations passed rapidly through his 
mind. He had forgotten even the presence of Is ibel, 
until che rose from her place,and staggering furward, 
clasped Lim frantically round the aris, and cried 
alowl: 

“Save them; pray save them! O Ishmael, what 
can Ldo? Tell me, what can I do?” 

“Her clothing was dripping with the rain and the 
spray, her head was bare, and as she clung to him he 
could feel her sob. In despair be held her head be- 
tween his hands, and strove to speak some word of 
comfurt; but none came to his lips 

**] cannot save them,” he said. 
them! They are beyond our aid.” 

She muttered teebly, “Amen!” and relaxing her 
hold, sank down again and wept, and rocked herself 
to and fro, in the agony of her despair. 

Her white figure, crouching down in the leewater, 
which was now deep in the little cockpit, was indis- 
tincily visible, even amid the darkness. In the pres- 
ence of the calamity that had befallen them, be had 
forgotten the dangers of the moment; but the sight 
of her misery and grief recalled him to himself. The 
rudder of the vessel, now she lay to the wind, swung 
by itself, and but for the press of ber sails, she would 
have met the sexs gallantly. Carrell mounted the 
deck, and ina few minutes, feeling his way to the 
halyards, he lowered her jib and reefed her foresail. 
Ina moment the brave little vessel felt relief, and 
lay up closer to the wind. She shipped no more seas 
now; and though the gale and the rain were un- 
abated, the water ceased to tlood the ccckpit. 

The sea bad swept the deck clean of everything 
loose; but Carrell took cff bis boots and went att 
again, to bale out. Isabel was still bent low in the 
Same attitude of despair, when he touched her on 
the shoulder, and said, calmly: 

“Our grief is idle; let us do our best for the sake 
of those ashore, who are praying fur your return.” 

The sound of his voice aroused her. She looked 
up, and said, faintly: 

“ Show me what I can do, and I will obey you.” 

Carrell begged her to hold on for a moment, while 
he ran some ridge ropes along the bulwarks; but she 
implored him not to leave her till he had found her 
sume task, 

‘Give me something to do,” she said, “ or I shall 
g0 mad with my own thoughts.” 

Carrell placed a boot in her hand, and begged her 
to scoop up the water in the cockpit and cast it to 
windward. Meanwhile, he fixed stanchions in their 
Places in the bulwarks, and running the life-lines 
along, rendered the after part of the vessel safer 
azainst asudden lurch. After that, he returned and 
assisted her in baling, until the little cockpit was 
comparatively dry. Then he reversed a cushion, and 
made her a drier seat, and arranged the tarpaulin so 
as to protect her better against the rain and spray. 

The storm still raged as Carrell took his station 
sorrowfully at the tiller again, and glanced at the 
pale face of Isabel Frere as the lightning revealed 
her tigure to him trom time to time. His anxiety 
how was for her only. Tbough he had some knowl- 
eige of sailing vessels, he bad no experience in man- 
aging such a beat in dangerous weather, on the sea 
at night. He knew that the channel at this part was 


** Heaven help 





draught of the hatchboat might 1 make it possible to 
cross any without danger; but he knew there must 
be some which it would be destruction to drive upon. 
Happily, however, the boat was now lying to, and 
though making some leeway, was hardly moving 
two knots an hour. By keeping her head about 
three points off the wind, he diminished this move- 
ment as much as possible, and so hoped to weather 
out the storm till daylight. 

The revolving light that he had seen became more 
distinct; but the boat was evidently drittiag slowly 
past it to the northeast. Another light hove in 
sight; it remained visible tor ten minutes, and then 
faded and returned again. 1t was the ‘ Sunk light,” 
well kiown to navigators in that sea. 

Had Carrell possessed Stedman’s knowledge, he 
would have learned that he was now in a part of the 
channel where there were no more sands, exept one 
or two far apart, and which were covered, even at 
low water, by many fathoms of water. As it was, 
these lights shining out and returning again, seemed 
to him like warning eyes reworselessly watching him 
as he drifted to destruction. His ears were haunted 
by a noise similar to the roaring of breakers; and in- 
distinct shapes, like the forms of giant vessels, 
appeared bearing down upon him in the gloom. 
‘Then there seemed to come acry across tle sea, like 
acry for help; he dropped the tiller, and putting his 
hand to his ear, listened for it again; but he heard it 
no more. It was but the whistling of the wind in the 
rigging, which his fancy from time to time interpret- 
ed into the sound of human voices. 

Now and then he crept to Isabel’s side, and heard 
her still muttering a prayer fur those whom they had 
lost; and he whispered to her a tew words of comfort. 

“TI think the storm is moderating,” he said. But 
her thoughts were not of herself. 

**Can they have escaped?” she asked. 
—is there any hope?” 

“Anything is possible to Him who hears your 
prayers,” answered Carrell. 

‘* How far were we from land?” 

“T cannot tell. Unhappily, 1am no seaman, and 
am ignorant of this coast.’’ 

Carrell stopped, with the thought that bis words 
wight alarm her; but she was thinking only of the 
horrors of that moment in which their two comwpan- 
ions, who had sailed from home so happily that worn- 
ing, bad been snatched away to destruction. The 
tension of a grief like this soon wears out the 
strength, and brings relief in sleep. When Carrell 
crept to her side again, her silence alarmed him. 
She was lying reclining with her head upon the back 
of the seat; and he placed his ear near her face, and 
found her breathing peacefully. 

‘Poor thing! she sleeps. Thank Heaven!” he 
murmured. 

Isabel was indeed sinking into slumber at this mo- 
ment; but his words, uttered so near her tace, 
aroused her. She heard them with a grateful heart. 
Carrell knew nothing of this, but crept back to the 
tiller again, as if he dreaded satin detected even in 
praying for her safety. 

He had hardly felt the loneliness of their position 
until then. Around them was the rolling sea, full of 
perils terrible and unknown. Her life was in his 
charge; but he was alinost powerless tv help her. At 
auy moment there might come a crash, and the little 
boat be shattered to pieces in the breakers. He was 
an expert swimmer, and might bear up for a while; 
but for how long? and to what purpose, in that dis- 
mal sea? 

In her sleep, or in the half-slumber which comes 
down on eyelids weary with weeping, Isabel was con- 
scious, from time to time, of some hand which raised 
her head a little, and wrapped her closer in her cov- 
ering, to protect ber from the wind. These little 
secvic2s were performed with a tenderness which 
seemed to soothe her into pleasant dreams. 

Once she awoke with a strong belief that she had 
been again listening to some one near her praying 
earnestly for her safety, and imploring Heaven not 
to let the sins of his life bring retribution upon the 
frail bark which catried an innocent life She knew 
that her protector cbhafed her bands from time to 
time, and held them tenderly between his own for 
warmth. 

In this way the night wore on; the lightning be- 
cave less frequent, but the sea was still heavy. 
Carrell looked astern anxiously, from time to time, 
for any sign of approaching daylight, but the clouds 


“Tell me 


were heavy. It seemed to him that the outline of 


her figure became wore distinct, and he watched it 
apxiously. Suddenly she awoke, and with a shriek 
of joy that went to bis heart, cried aloud, ‘* They 
are saved!” 

Carrell started, and gazed around with a super- 
stitious feeling It seemed to him as if she was en- 
dowed with some mysterious power of revealing the 
secret of that dread darkness which encompassed 
them around. 

““May your prophecy prove true,” he said. 

There was a gleam of dawn in the sky, fur her fea- 
tures were clearly visible to him, as she rose and 
clutched his arm wildly. 

“It was but a dream,” she said; ‘“ but O, I have 
dreamed it so long, tuat I will take it for a good omen. 
I was dozing there,” she continued, in hurried tones. 
“ You came and krelt at my side and prayed; I lis- 
tened; and after that I fell asleep and saw Stedman 
and her whom I thought dead. They came to me 
somehow trom across the sea; they walked upon the 
deck, smiling; and then they came azain, and Sted- 
man carried her in bis arms, I dreame! of them 
tbusathird and a teurth time; and sometimes we 
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were here, and sumetimes ashore, walking by the 

















| beach where I first met you. 
| like this? 
rest. ‘They say that dreams are the reflex of our | 
waking thoughts; but my thoughts were thoughts of 
despair. I had no hope till these bright visions came. 
O, tell me, Ishmael, am I foolish to talk thus?” 

“No!” he exclaimed, passionately; ‘1 will hold to 
the hope that you have awakened. 1 have faith that 
they are saved.”’ 

She clung to him still, and he placed his arm 
; around ber, and with one band smoothed back her 

dripping hair, and-kissed ber ou the forehead. 
; then, O moment of delight, and yet of terror and 
despair! she kissed himin return, in the trankuess 
of her gratitude and joy. 

There was less of motion in the boat, and Isabel 
perceived it, and said: 

** Thank Heaven, the wind is dropping!” 

Carreil replied, ‘* The lightning is less frequent, 
too. And see there, the day is dawning.” 
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tiller with the other, as she turned and 1 oked to 
lee vard. A pale streak was in the eastern horiz sn, 


scudding down channel was cleaily visibie. 


streak grew golden, and the blessed daylight spread 
upon the sea. The rain had ceased now. A cold 
chill shot through her, and she shivered as her com- 
panion placed her gently on the cushion again, and 
went forward to look around. Her faith in the 
truth of ber dream had communicated itself to him, 
and he ascended the shrouds almost with a hope of 
seeing some lifeboat or «ther vessel, in which Sted- 
man and bis charge had been rescued; but none was 
visible. 

He returned to her sorrowfully, and said, “I caa 
see nothing.” 

‘Ah me; pray look once more,” she murmured. 

Carrell bastened to the shrous again, and climbed § 
up by the broken rigging to the point where the top- 
mast had been broken off by the storm. From this 
height he could see the horizon every way; but there 
was nothing in sight except the great vessels that 


which the white surf was breaking. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF OTHER DAYS. 


Miss Murray’s English recollections are of course 
miscellaneous and unconnected; but their very un- 
expectedness renders them the more startling. She 
remembers when fashionable folks gave card-parties, 
and even invited Scotch ladies to juin them, on the 
Sabbath day. She has seen highway robbers hang- 
ing in chains on Hounslow Heath. She recollects 
when Weymouth had Hanoverian cavalry careering 
over its sands, and was made a children’s paradise 
by the kindness of old George III. and his queen. It 





theatre, engage the whole dress-circle, and send 
round for all the young ones to fill it. Her portrait 
of the farmer king is, on the whole, the pleasantest 
that has been presented to us. Sbe has sat on his 
knee, 2ni been charged by him, when she grew up, 
to wear a pocket—not the scanty dresses then in 
fashion, and in which there was no use atall. Yet, 
though the dresses were neither high enough nor 
low enough, “it was oddly enough not considered 
delicate to uncover the forehead. Some young la- 
dies, who bad been abroad, were considered bold- 
looking, because they wore their hair Madonna fash- 
ion. Those not in their premicre jeunesse wore 
wigs.” 

We had no idea that princesses were so sensible. 
“‘ Their royal highnesses had their heads shaved, and 
wore wigs ready dressed and decorated for the even- 
ing, to save time in the toilet.” Think of that, O 
patresfamilias of the present day, who have so often 
to wait while the finishing-toucbes are being given 
to your daughters’ heads! ‘ Widows almost always 
shaved their heads,” as the female Chinese do still, 
in token of their bereavement. Lidy George was 
lady-in-waiting to the Princesses Augusta and Eliz- 
abeth, and wore the Windsor uniform—which is now 
confined to gentlemen. It was a blue cloth babit, 
but only the length of a gown, with buttons and a 
star, anda searletcollar. Miss Murray of course saw 
a great deal of the domestic lite of royalty. It was 
not a very luxurious one. Even at Wiadsor Castle, 
luncheon was not then a general meal. The king’s 
own beverage—termed king-cup, and generally pat- 
ronized. we conclude, in compliment to him—was a 
dreadful decoction of lemon and sugarel water. 
Veils and perquisites were carried to absard lengths. 
Candles were extinguished as soon as lit, and carried 
off by servants, as in badly managed inns; and piges 
were seen marching out before the roval family, with 
a bottle of wine sticking out of each pocket. Qieen 
Charlotte was as kind hearted and simple as her hus- 
band. She used to tell the child, who is now repeat- 
ing them, the queerest anecdotes of her early 
yeara. 

“The E:glixsh public did not Jike me much, be- 
cause I was net pretty; but the king was fond of 
driving a phaeton in those days; and once he over- 
turned me in a turnip field, and dat fall broke my 
nose I think I was not quite so uyly after dat.” 

She was sin'ple, but much more sensible than most 
queens. ‘ Lady Henderland was one of my lasies. 
She was lett to sit with me in the evening, when the 
king went to business at nine o’cluck. I sat, and the 
good lady sat, and we both got very tired, At last, 
Lady Henderland said, ‘Perhaps your majesty is 





| 
And | very glad of dat.’” 


He still supported her with one arm, grasping the | 


against which the masts and rigging of a large vessel | 


Tue , 
clouds were broken in that direction, for the pale | 


were scud:ling in the far distance, a lightboat at the | 
entrance to a channel, and the huge buoys around , 


was his delight to command a play at the little | 


not aware that I must wait tilly your majesty dismissea . 
My heart was heavy when I tried to get | me?’ 


*O, good, my lady,’ I said, 
tell me dat before?” 

Once, when the king was reviewing the volunteers 
in Kent, she received the following compliment: 

*Lwasinatent. There was a sentinel, but | sup- 
pose he.was | ooking at something else; an old Kent- 
ish woman, in a red cloak, made her way in, and 
stood staring at me, with ber arms akimbo. At last 
she said, ‘ Well, she is not so ugly as they told me 
she was.’ ‘Well, my good woman,’ | replied, ‘I am 


*why did you not 


The old king, as everybody knows, was a stanch 
churchman; but he would never join in the Athana- 


| sian Creed, and always shut his book up whenever 


it was read, 
rather (risée, 


The queen found the British Sabbath 

** My dears,” she said, speaking upon 
this subject, ‘what is work to one may be rest to 
amther. If [ read all day, my poor eyes get tired, 
I do not like to go to sleep, so I lock my door (dat 
nobody may be shocked), and take my knitting fora 
little whi's, and then I can read my good books 
again.” 

The roval family (male) swore as hard as the troops 
in Fianders. Lady George had to request the Duke 
of Clarence to moderate his language in the presence 
of her little boy, and he did so. And Queen Adelaide, 
it seems, induced King William to give up swearing 
altogether. Independently of this practice, people 
of the highest rank got drunk in those days, and 
were very coarse and vulgar. Lord Elion, as is well 
known, was neither delicate ner suber. * It once 
happened that he and the Archbishop of Canterbury 
(Manners Sulton) were dining with the king. The 
tirst-named became rather con municative—merry 
over his port. At last he said, ‘It is a curious fact 
that your majesty’s archbishop and your majesty's 
lord chancellor both married clandestinely. J had 
some excuse, for Bessie Surtees was the prettiest girl 
pin ail Newcastle; but Mrs. Satton was always the 
same pumpkin faced thing she is at present.’ ’”” 

Eldon and his Lrother, Sir W. Scott, were exceed- 
ingly parsimonious, as their wives were, likewise. 
“At the conclusion of a week's visit in a large house, 
Lady Scott came down to her hostess with arins ex- 
tended, carrying @ huge number of towels. ‘* Mad- 
am, look here!’’ she said. ‘1 think it my duty to 
make you aware of the extravagance of your house- 
maids. Day after day I have locked up useless 
towels that have been put in mine and Sir William’s 
' rooms; yet they were always replaced. Look at all 
| this linen, ma’am !—towel upon towel, and during all 
| this week one has served us both.’ ” 

Lord Eldon’s daughter told Miss Murray that she 
, and her mother had only one bunuet between them; 
and at the time of a court mourning, she saw “ the 
piece of tape which the lord chancellor had himself 
enclosed to his daughter, telling her to measure care- 
fully tie length of her petticoat, that there might be 
lo unnecessary waste in the bo»mbazine.” 

In 1811, the Princess of Wales was very popular, 
but her own conduct alienated even her warmest 
s"pporters. At some house near Woolwich, Miss 
Murray’s bretber, who had bimself helped to give 
her an ovation at the Opera a few days before, bebeld 
her “in a gorgeous dress, looped up to show her pet- 
ticoat, with silver wings on her shoulders, sitting 
under a tree, with a pot of porter on her knee.” 








FLIRTING IN TH® PULPIT. 


A mixture of devotion and gallantry was a part of 
the old religion of chivalry, says an English author, 
When the days of chivalry bad expired, the senti- 
ment of love and pity did not altogether go out with 
it. I tind a curious illustration of it in the cond 1ct 
of an eccentric Scotch bishop, Paterson, of Edinburgh, 
whose ecceutrivity, however, may have been a little 
exaggerated by his Presbyterian adversaries. By 
these he is said to have kissed his bandstrings in the 
pulpit, in the midst of an eloquent discourse. This 
was the signal between him and a lady to whom he 
was suitor, to show that he could think upon her 
charms even when engaged in the most solemn du- 
ties of bic profession. Hence he was nicknamed 
“Bishop Bandstring.” Fontainball, in bis “ Notes 
of Scottish Affairs,” shows that Paterson had a fellow- 
feeling even for the most sillily obnoxious to soft im- 
peachments. He cites the case of a certain Reverend 
John M Qvean, who caused scandal in E tinburgh 
by his singularly superstitious method to obtain the 
love of a Mistress Eaphemia Sc. tt, who despised him, 
The sighing s sain obtained possession of one of the 
lady’s under-garments, out of which he caused to be 
made a waistcoat and a pair of drawers, which he 
wore 48 magic means to acquire her affection. For 
such extravagance the minister was suspended, buat 
his bishop commiserated, and in February, 1864, 
restored him. 
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YOUTH, BEAUTY AND INNOCENCE. 

Lord Brongbam, one of the ugliest-looking men 
that ever lived, was witty Limeelf, as well as the 
cause of wit in others. Perhaps the most bumorous 
speech ever beard at a wedding bretkftst was mame 
by him. He was asked to return thanks for the 
bridesmaids. He said something to this effect: “I 
am greatly flattered by being aske! to return thanks 
fur the bridesmaids, and I have been trying te deter- 
wine for which of my merits it is tuat I have been 
selected for the honor of rep resenting these fair young 
| creatares—whether for my youth, for my innocence 
lor for my beauty.” In the end, he took credit to 

hiusel!, amid peals of laughter, tor the possession of 
‘all three. 
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as good as over, and there were a great many ii 
officers who would not get away home before sp 
_well-bred, polished gentlemen, fond of plow 
and charming companions. 

“ Once father got quite angry. It was when Kk 
took out of her trunk a package of tea sho 
brought as @ present, and mother happening to « 
that we bal not used anything except liberty 


since the war, Ruth laughed, and sail we were \ 
silly, and what difference coull our using toa b 
| made? bare 
“Then father broke out with a stern rebuke | nj 
made even Ruth look a little pale. But she goto: . 
it, and didn’t seem to lay up any hardness. ' 
“ Protty soon, her errand came out, I wast , 
to Boston with her and spend the winter, ; 
“] was dazed at the thought. It quite took | 
| breath away. Mother shook her head and fi! 
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feelmg very chiidsiiy miserably fc a growr-cp ant ! reset at a tavern. while facbe wert knking cout reps. 1 am Mejor Levewt. of be me} e's i 
wormer. for & home. It wes just s barge chance thes be service and the & Cerca Chaimier What do ren 
+ Come to the fire. child.” eid Aum: Per. “There fornd chit fam. Theowner haf gone w Enplamc om S0Ig Se we Go to rete and be gieweret mw me | 


n- 
“The young man laughet mecrit & the and che 
ae 


come tw wry seness. end ‘ber departed. And Iwas ner. se that we only hed ve mek for a night's lodge. wocent repiy- 
“+ You int revel! ly rou kuvw whom vet 1: 
i 


— 
. 


a 


ne 


frowned, and neither of @hem would bear a wor 
it. But Ruth knew how to get her way, aud 


: : | ave them no peace. 

Keeye our bande sdie ant our bearts cuger mm pmreuit is np need fir Fot vw get mck becense rou ere ue busmess. end opce there cond pt make op hb mmé pune fercetr ’ a. P “*Do you mean the child sball never seo .. 
Of bere and berome through perils of misundermand- — te come owt te the colory again. and eo the farm wae * Tera: fogiten the chdicd mejor” seit Cascum 

ime and jove unrequited o@ berdiy wee and the 


society?” 

“*Pen is contented at home,” answered fat 
smiling at me. And sol was. Yet a vague long 
stirred in me whenever Ruth spoke of the town, 

At last, ber persuasions prevailed, All al. 
mother had cherished a half-expressed wish th» 
should enjoy some of the pleasures of girlhood, ~ v 


I wen: reloctarct+. Iwas it ‘het wereeri mood sic. 
that I wovid « intie rather herve teen ill chez wm *Jt we serine before we were settiek. fir scone Srermel fom cur companies. end we wart w | 
Avr Pen geve me 6 Eves joke came exter bere than ro Gid m@ the pew Save. Feve— aed ther be & pret shat. ant tock cf his 
“You tihimzk ron ae 8 ver il-usei woman Motber worke’ cheer‘nly. an? wer so bappe. 2 ew bet. ior wy mothe Sod mm the Cow—pzak. compsed 
waves copgueret? auc Guet U0l setieTY Wk ZF Jene-o” goo! to me ber. Ive offer wondered sme ff —wachirg us steacily 
woeal, apts uralicred concent? +I Gn imGeed. Perl is sp determined esp ch futber mew. when ther were married. whet ¢ cree) * At igi of ber. Mejor Leyeoc® remowed be he 
Sunt Pex, you peruse. # ne mre pbilphiic mer” I be was putting cpm ber. iz twiking her ewer ‘rm alse. bot reluctunty. 4 tik parier iullowed. mott- 


Chaloner. kmdly. + Lk orl we beve ew csertal!: 
befimgs of ernel Fax. w sale amcho-ape im the ever 


OU mertinge And then. of conrse. the iwterest end- 
Geniy dice: for are noi the Mlorms overzest. unt the 





Strate?” I said, ix Gera. 
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bad been fond of dancing in her day, and it we ‘Ly 
i * poo > ogee ame tel ther Siorke t+ Be iy very eet ip his way.” reterned che cid lar, civilized Hfe apd al its comferms to which she bed er directed them a ther cesived. and cher rude great change when she married my father, \ Hoy 

| SwiGer endience. wht sete ere wiser, We copiecis beer aecustemed. She never qpuke of tJ av eure. aver. 1 such things were sinful. ‘H 
i ¢ | Ht mot Goethe whe. cefemcirg bimeclf for croeing + Ge ip Dis Wer! | should think sn. indeed Beis for she wes pot ome to make 6 sacrifice. amd ther go “ | waecchet che gold iece feeb of of sight and he I fuund I path really going, I was alp he 
j | thet maegice ruisco with bit bev. suid thet a we imamewabic wt Breck. I mer beet mrsel % pieces) OTTwINE sivect Tt al her Gers. Only mow vor could them I crset cut @ yraime of them. sorry. 1 stole away from Ruth's congratulations, B 
| MmarTinge. be Geemec s man's ine but jut beer? =| apeios: bir will aud mot scr bim. 1 dc chink, Aum: gRew whet i bel bess to bet. She biowomed cmt “*Emeb, Pen? seid wy mether, eterady. ‘Ther ried about it. How was I ever to do without mot B 
r | Butt recur iw Aunt Pen She ie a iowely, bright, Pex. 2 will like Pou's i* stow: the wore feck aman ime cisimess. aud grew young @ & sTenge. beaw- ure the enemies of your country.” a long? ; | 

Kindly wit lncy. There wre tracitiome cf Ler having ep here” tifa! wer. ~+ But mother, Captam Chaionuiet inked a Emme? : 


een wers bearitc) & her orth, end for my pert i 


tinink ber so still 
Ber complexion. s wouGertully pore iionde in ber 
Erlnovd, i oni emevizn and fer ret: her brown 


epee ere Koen, eed merry. end iewder: end ber own 
Suit, ware brown Lar i¢ pot imcé. Madumme wie, 
over 8 calm forehead. auc rf time bee Fiche ite loxn- 
TigUGt. YOU Scarcels gues TT. When she ie Greseed 


an Diack silk, w she almost cbwere ie of ev eSteruun, | 


With ber imce Kerchie! crossed at her tirost. and is 
tihrened im her own arm-chair. with sume pretty work 
im ber whi, urwrmkied wid Lamds. 1 think she 
Meeker & pacture sweet emorgeh io allure the een 
kb oF Women. 

I would rather lwok a: Ler then then a: aus youve 
fui whem 1 duow: amc yeton ome « ike guides 
Gaye jum passed. with pomp, apd ceremony. and 
tbenkiuiness. aud & teucer. sukcn swe. we cele 
brewed Aunt Peu’s bumdreth pirthdsr! 

There @ & portran mm our pari. a little Lard end 
(Pode iw CuluTIng. et Be Mriking. and so maniiestiy 
true w life. thet surapgers never fai we mocks it. It 
ae % GS of BYU“ IweDty: the face @ proud, Spirited. 
buble; ibe mouth red anc emiling: the eves iaugi at 
Pou, apd chalienge acunemiance; the guid-terown 
ax @ Creseed e: cack wide i two pofie, Whos um- 


plitaGe testifies to the wealth of that beeutiful sdors- | 


awebi—for m ibe vid tues. the soeme of rate and 
cusigoms were wot. Bebind ibe put x ie Grawn 
beck with amazing tightness. end wernd mw « cull 
high wp ugum the need, & fashion wot unlike thet of 
Weta}, for which ihe weir ining tw ie said ib. thet it 
@o¥ ct VET TearGent tht Guaeiul, vd-imsudmed nk of 
48 ape poral. 

Tue Gres 2¢ broceded sik. of # grotesque. strag- 


glmg petiern: the siceves are flaaped. revealing a | 


Galutiiy-emiriadered uucernimeve ; Ube bodice & mvd- 
O8U3 deculies+:. we ieetamt Liver pinks of propery. 
our freal-graevcwmutlers 

So one ever sevked from ibic portrait w Aunt Pen 
wibewi Tecuguuming ibe origimal Aud the recogui- 
on Wat always ivliowed by tue woudering guesien 
—Why did sie wever marry? lt @ always asked. 
you knew. of every spams uot aisuintwly plein: 
curiously epough. to. when ume comsicers the busts 
of ugiy women wie merry. 

Bul th guestiian ww alwayt privacelys put No 


“Mos men beve fers.” seit Auvt Pex. with a 
curiums twink IMierere. “I beve Euown 4 guvi 
Wery Wer ip my Cat, bot perer one ihe: I cond call 


periect. As for Peul—wist world rou syrefer we 
opetimecs? A lack of geimeyile. Cibomestr. mean- 
tee? 


“Gert. Aur: Peo’ leriea * Paul is ws pod 
as gold; Int ther. be  sumetimes bard to fet along 
with.” 

Av ehment expression bad stolen cover her fuce. 

~ Tes. Gear.” she seid. slowly. ~ Wiem I wes 2 
= 

She pansec. A strange sucacity tock possession of 
me. 
~Tel me al shout i. Acai Pen. When rou were 

& fir). rou mur bare bed kvern” 

Ste emitec. There wat almik fikke of color 
the aged cheek. 

“Lowers? Yes. child I bed more than mom girk. 

g7 bed tes. and one wae cunsidersd enongi m those 

Gare. We 63¢ wot parade our victims af an I> cian 

Warrior Lie scalge. vor com them over in secret es 6 

tive laGr Guest her jewels. There wee more true 

Leart-love im thus Gert than Dow, thong rou mer 

thimk thet an cid wowan’s famrr. Ext when the 
| conutry wast thinit setied. amé when you were sic 
up by yourself baif the reer. the beart bec time » 
grow. It seems to me mow. sometimes. thet poopie 
selGom 2et et the dsepert in themselves. Then. we bez 
| the courtry was new. am! the terror of the Indians 
might avy Ger send rou iving ft rour life t. rour 
neighbor, i wes wo time for gett evperfical Himes. 
Whet friendship there was Struck te rovts deep 
Gown. Lite wes mt Gead carnecst. There wee no pier 
iz waking hove. of t anrithing eis. 

“I was born im the woois. as I've often wid ror. 
| Patber went » New Hawyebire very early, and tk 
(cpa tract of iamc 1: tomche? Wimmipisengee om the 

suuth. and Tan northward w the Comwar meadcows— 

big enone, almom. ior s county. apd iomelier end 

Wilder than you can imagme I used t look down 

im the bright Gave a: the sul. smilmg waters of the 

jake. and over the great Gark wares of woodland that 

Tai ewes to the borizon. and up tw the shiming 


meuntains. s awitl end desolate. and maccemsibic. | 


auc I grew sick anc afraid—sick for the sigh: of bo- 
man faces abd pleasent. bomely sounds. and afraid 


~ Tae farm wae Cif-cemt then from what it & new, 
bul so mnch cleared land was verr pleasant to cur 
New Bempebite eves. Sud ver the boliow ropder 
wee fell of weeds. anc the brook mever caught the 
sunshine till m crossed the meadow. amd ram across 
the turnpike. 

“Ii was Gebgebtial to be oniy twenty miles from 
Boron. Simer Bath. the Gsaghter of father's fire: 
wit. Dred there: amc to see the meil-cerrier po br 
Omct & Week wae like bearmg from ber. Guce im 6 
wit. too. we bed a eter: em chen. fic postage wae 
exrensive. and prudent iolks ecomumized m ther 
currespruméencse. 

~ it was m the spemg of 1775 that we seciied a 
the new farm. I was ont a child of ten. Dut sacha 
chile yacks up & guod deal aud. im spite of the rule 
tush I heve stowed awey ip DY memorr since. 6 
@reei Mery iwcaderts of those Gert coup out cute 
plamir. 

“Thad « rerue ijes thet greet events were at 
baud. Mother seid lust rot esk  ¢nestoms. ba: I 
usec Sin the comer end hear tether and the 
Deigbbort tals. and I became a goed a hacer of Rimg 
Seuree Bf Baty of them. 

* (ent night I weut te bed. anc jeft chem iz the 
muchen. I scppose it wat ebout micnight. wher 
nother came and woke me. and se)d 1 was we go and 
sleep im & trackie bed. iz « itile room «f= bers: and 
when I freed. sleepilr. sbe saad Elkanah Params 
“nd Davic Warren were to ster all nigit. and the 
sapere bec wae Det rel setup. These were two romng 
men whe often Criqped mm their way tw Boson 
Wid the procpoe of them farms. 

“1 tel asleep ager. end bad a iomg mep. from 
which 1 was wakepei sudden'y iv a lond shat 1 
Sprang up irightemed. and called for muther. but she 
cid mm come. I isy there trembling. a minute or 
twe. abc presentiy I heard the two yorng mem come 
TunEing Gown Stairs; prety soon father’s steady 
Step crossed the Ectcher fieor. The omtaide door 
opeped. There wat s comtased sound of voices. and 
Then the tramping of beofs: them a2] was still as 
Geaih. Iwas ioo trightensd tw star alove. and I pot 
Gp apd put on my clothes. and felt my way to the 
Kitchen. A light sbome out from under the door. I 
opened i. There were seme candies fiurimg om the 


(amc mother fet them aoc gare me mY ariger if 


| Ceught ome pimepee of ih amd ther rat m@ tetror t+ 


“+Bo, Pex! whe: if thet bendeome rigtt bend 
of bis has slau ome of our comptrrmen tedss + 
“I war ewed and slit. Ooukd am betr whe 
lss&ec so good be so wirkec® 1 theurht abo & al 
ibe rem of the atierm op. till ihe cows came beme. 





breac apc milk. 1 sce © sitting @ the denrear wkd 


my purringer ob wy Kuee. and ePerwerd £1 askeep j 


ibere. 
“Iiwse ouite derk wher the acund of fommern 


aroused me. A grovy of men Were coming wp tthe | 


Goot. carrring sumpe bearry burden beterex them 1 


mother. 

* Ther came inte the kitcher. iad ther border 
Gow om the seve. end Mond aren? eri pale. mere 
faces. Their chtbes were ner amd siesbhed wih | 
biepd-sta ms. Wien wrk the Gers fecngoe con are 


| looking wen epongh. but the ios betes whe imgit : 


in the great siruggic. 

* At last iether said. snien mir: 

~~ Elgemat Perens bes prez bs Lele fir thers. 
Be bas Gied well Let us pra? 

“ We al kmeh. and tatber grerec. 1 bed beerd 
poopie gey that tether had a grest got im prever 
Now I tegen te rpdetend & «=OWber we roe Som 
eur bmees 1 Cid met trem bie. I iC pm want wwe 
My bisod was 2llcz fire. And this, thengit L pw 
war. 
“ There wast a prez: funeral the mw xt Gsy. Mary | 
of the wen bad wot ret returned imam the pores 
@ tbe Brivish, but the women came from al sour. 

“~ I remember I walked to the grave. bokime I- 
vo¢ Warren's band. Dsvrid was mum Elbenak’s age 
—tizghieen. I haven't forgettier the bacd gv be 
gave my hand whem the firs earth was threwz ppem 
the cofin, anc 1 looking up im bis face. and weirg 
the ovld hgbt m his eves. avd the clone, shat igs, 
ic Dt Gare to crv. 

“Ti is as thongn the erents 1 have inet related 
Werte the Storr of a Whole rear. for ] recoliexcc, pob- 
img tise with Cistinctmess. Alter this. ibe Peete 
slipped imei away. Tere were hetias lost apd wot. 
There were Lard times in the bense. 

“A COmpmarr of sobdiers wes made up = the negt- 
borboed. and moiber gave ber beartife! crimee- ; 
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“That evening, David Warren cate in to see 


He was a little abashed in the presence of Ruth - 
her fine ways, and did not show his best side, 1 

haps it wasn’t strange that she thought him a 

ward, particularly in contrast with the elegant ¢- 
tlemen of the town. 


“When David went away, I walked with bin. 
the gate. ‘When is this fine sister of yours g 


away?’ he said, lingering. ‘ Your old friends b. 


no chance of you while she is here.” 

“<0 David, I am going too,’ I cried, full of 
great news. ‘Only think! 1 shall be gone 
months.’ 

«Going away for six months!”’ he echoed. 
“¢Yes. Ruth wants me. Wont it be « cha:, 
for a little country girl like me?’ And with tb.. 
looked up in his face, and saw all he could have + 
if he had talked forever. 

“ For a minute, I was dumb with consternation 

*“ Do you care 80 much?’ I said, at last. 

“And he answered, that the thought of loring 
was like that of death; that he did not know how 
could bear it, if I did not promise to come back . 
be his wife. And baving said this, in @ tone ro 
ferent from his usual steady voice that it afl 
me strangely, he was eilent. 

“I remember how the white moonlight lay on 
grass, and the wind sounded in the top of the |. 
sycamore, and father’s step in the kitchen, and It 
singing to her baby. 

‘“* By-and-by, David asked me gently if I ki 
him well enough t» trust my bappiness with b 
and if, after a little while, I could not think of | 
as my husband. 

“TI hardly knew how I felt at this. David was 
right and good. It gave me ase se of deep peac 
think of having one so true to love, and to love 
all my life. It would be strange if I could not le. 
tolove him. And I was sure I liked him better t 
any one whom I knew. So after a little, 1 told 1. 
that I must speak to invther about it, and if she 
proved antl gave a glad consent, 1 did not thin. 
would hold back mine. 

“David was so happy and grateful at this, th 
prayed in my heart | might be as thankful as I ov, 
to be for this great blessing. 


eo “i op mi °. 





















; ‘ ‘*When I went in, there was nobody in the 
teble. Pacber anc the roung men siowd ubere looking cloth clack to make comts fur two of them Ivevod | + i 
2 . , eo : 2 ae room. But uth came, and leaning « 
ope Geared aek i of Aunt Pen Even 1, privileged of the sclemn Bejesty beiore Wioch we were 5S: in- pak and exciiei. Mober was tebind them. Warren wanted t go with thes men: both itber } my 2 ae ’ , 
. | =bepond most, shrank trom thai audacty. Woo knew significant apd mean. Yet the monutains bad 6 ~ When tbe Govt opened father started. and seeing was old ani would pet best of apd mecher sand * we What ame ou and David taiking about sol. 
%~ whether lew ices curiosity would unveil an angel ore fxmcinetam for me. Sometimes,m tbe still. moon- me. called ott. -P “ly! bere’s that child? Teawid was ust as moch  bero as thon @bo went 7 out there?’ 7 
ed ; $.* +. ~ . - =. < - 2 test ; = t 
ww i skelewn ¢ ; ight nights. 1 used t wake and crop seftir iw mr Mother came w me then. and ied me back imto “~ Atler this. ore wears slipped awar. anc a Te apy “I knew I should have to tell her, but I dik 
j it is MaDY Peart Dow Buc ihe benediction of ber window. The rovm lovked te the north. and I used ber hedrssm. She was crymmg so she comic bardiy time | was petting mto wemrenbosd. Thos goes ig Ad like it. So I ws ‘Can’ ues, Kuth?’ 
first came inte ver bome. and iH © omy to fancy that 1 the great Lillis parting bets exk. but 1 msd t ; the teks sis ip ce deur PO Be + Be Tenis, “Can't you gece, 
A presence 2 2 (0 2aDCy] LUSI + RaW Lue Presi bie pare tefore me. Speak. but mate ott what the trouble wes. A up is 80 strange s thirg! When J recall tbe thea hts 1 “* Guess? Boys and girls talk a great deal of b 
t lately be hae told me the swors. setuing me inte ibe BUTE MOTEL SObtary places messenger bad riddem ont frum Bustom to warm us and & ings 1 bed them. ther seer more like the c1- wy, sense,’ she said, ligbtl ‘They sometimes play 
Gar home w like a the Lomes of this world. It where no brmaz ere Lad seen of jot treddem. that tbe British seidsers were comire. Be was petteuce of another than mr own ig nisi love.’ a 
bat had its seasuLt of vermeil ite worrmes apd t= Father bedi a femcr that smiling taliers and « fercile. TOUSILE the people far apd near, and ali the neigh- “All ibis time. Ivsrid bad been after st our beuse ~€ i ~ seni 
cares, and also ite devi of Guietmce, Whem our souk 


buspiteiuve country ist iebind the mountaitis anc be bors were puimg oti to meet them. 
sad be should mot wemcer it the Cay cume whem ome was not the maz t 
Cunid cram them easily. Then. m summer cays.the ing co have war?” 


“ Her tone hart me. 

“* David is not aman to play at making love 
said, with indignation. 

“*You don’t know much abvut men, Penne 
sail Ruth. ° 


“*] don’t want to know any one better th 
Zoom &. 
Me ee 


= ee em 


‘* course tatber He beljet istber m bariag time. and basted with us 

Stay lebind. -Teen we ate ge im the attumn. and wes better than amy of us Bt 
i seed, jor tha war shai 1 bei popqdnug corn. I should bawe mzeed hie vers mock / 
Taey pot beard talked of so much. Bat mother wae crrimgsa, Excem Patiy Perseus. be wae the oul young Inet ef 
@eede thes Majesty, aud the gremi Gumet sbome ‘air, that she twwk no wotice of my q2esv0n. i Sed 


€ have ripened inte a wellow indian summer of con- 
i wet; when lide base worn ot as serenely ae ile jer- 


y& 
- 


tect June day wears ty lie Clupo—iw set, Be We Tres. meuntaims were creat company fur me 
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Wr 
& men went 
the sun came up 


‘* Pretty soon, father and the two youn 
vay. dust as they were starting, 
red as blood. Mother pointed to it and sail sh 
syed God it was nota bad omen. But father hers 

' to be of good cheer, and they shook hands s 
n he was gone. ee 

That was a strange day to us. It was like Sn 

*, only I played under the sycamore, and | aa 
er allowed to play on Sunday. be 
All the forenoon, straggling parties ke 


Pt c 
ng the turnpike. They would stop a a 


Dinute to 


what news we had, and then harry cn, 


Now and 


n we heard firing, and toward the h 
sa blue cloud, which mother said ous eae 
.t by-and-by that ceased, Nobedy came alo the 
id now. We were all alone. ai 
Mother sat down in the door with her knittin 
.t she could not keep about it. She would hie 
iute or two, and then walk out where she could 
a good way along the road. 
‘ About three o’clock in the afternoon, two hors)- 
‘nrode up. They were dressed in gay uritorm 
i, to my eyes, were very splendid. One was young, 
. had fair hair and smiling blue eyes, and sat his 
se like a prince. The other was older and plain 
(( rode carelessly. This one knit his black brows, 
i, looking at me very hard, said: 3 
‘ Where is your father, little girl?” 
‘Gone to fight King George's men,’ was my in- 
ent reply. 
The young man laughed merrily at this, and the 
er swore an oath. But he laughed, too. 
‘ You little rebel! Do you know whom you are 
ing to?’ 
‘No sir!’ 
‘No! Else you wouldn’t have made that auda- 
's reply. Iam Major Layeock, of his Mej--sty’s 
vice, and this is Captain Chalonier. What do you 
nese we do to rebels?’ and he glowered at me 
® fiercely. 
‘Don’t frighten the child, mejor,’ said Captain 
lonier, kindly. ‘ Little gir), we have aceidentally 
rated from our companions, and we want to 
v— and then he st»pped short, and took off his 
for my mother stood in the door—pale, composed 
itching us steadily. 
At sigltt of her, Major Laycock removed his hat 
but reluctantly. A little parley followed, moth- 
lirected them as they desired, and they rode 


ed 


! watched the gold lace flash out of sight, and 
T cried cut in praise of them. 
‘Hush, Pen!’ said my mother, sternly. ‘They 
he enemies of your country.” 
But mother, Captain Chalonier looked so kind!’ 
But, Pen! what if that bandsome right hand 
8 has slain one of our countrymen to-day!’ 
was awed and silent. Could any body who 
dso good be so wicked? 1 thought about it all 
est of the afterncon, till the cows came home, 
nother fed them, and gave me my supper of 
land milk. I ate it sitting in the doorway with 
orringer on my knee, and afterward fell asleep 
‘was quite dark when the sound of footsteps 
sed me. A group of men were coming np tothe 
carrying some heavy burden between them. I 
‘ut one glimpse of it, and then ran in terror to 
or. 
hey came into the kitchen, laid their burden 
on the settle, and stood around with pale, stern 
Their clothes were dusty and splashed with 
-stains, worn with the day’s fatigue—common- 
g men enough, but the first herves who fought 
great struggle. 
-t last fatber said, solemnly : 
“lkanah Parsons has given his life for liberty. 
48 died well. Let us pray!’ 
Ye all knelt, and father’ prayed. 1 had heard 
9 Say that father had a great gift in prayer. 
I began to understand it. When we rose from 
nees I did not tremble. I did not want to weep. 
‘ood was allcn fire. And this, thought I, is 


iere was a great funeral the next day. Many 
wen had not yet returned from the pnrsuit 
British, but the women came from all around. 
emember I walked to the grave, holding Da- 
arren’s hand. David was just Elkanah’s age 
-teen. Lhaven’t forgotten the hard grip he 
ay hand when the first earth was thrown upon 
fin, and I, looking up in his face, and seeing 
'd light in bis eyes, and the close, shut lips, 
t dare to cry. 
is as though the events 1 have just related 
1e story of a whole year, for I recollect, noth- 
se with distinctness. After this, the years 
fast away. There were batties lust and won. 
were hard times in the house. 
vompany of solliers was made up in the neigh- 
d,and mother gave her beautiful crimson- 
‘oak to make coats for two of them. David 4 
wanted to go with these men; but his father P 
|, and would not hear of ?t, and mother said 
was just as much a hero as those who went. 
er this, more years slipped away, and all the 
was getting into womanhood. This growing 
’ Strange a thing! When I recall the thoughts 
lings I had then, they scem more like the ex- 
® of another than my own. 
this tine, David had been often at our house. 
ved father in haying time, and husked with us 
utumn, and was better than any of us at 
. corn, Ishould have missed him very much. 
Patty Parsons, ho was the only young friend 












































since the war, Ruth laughed, and said we were very 
silly, and what difference could our using teva have 
made? . 

j “Then father broke out with a stern rebuke that 
made even Ruth look a little pale. But she got ovr 
it, and didn’t seem to lay up any hardness. 

“Pretty soon, her errand came out. I was to go 
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“At last, one day, Ruth came bustling up from 
Boston to see us. She had not been over sisterly, 
and she was so handsome and stylish, and sucha 
great lady, that I was almost afraid of her. Ruth 
favored father. She had a dark, fine-grained skin, 
with a bright red in the cheeks, and crisp, black curl- 
ing hair, She had brisk, gay ways, that domineered 
over, but pleased everybody. She was very fine, too, 
in her blue velvet jockey and stiff brocade. Ruth’s 
husband was rich, and she was made much of in the 
politest society. I had often heard father grieve over 
her worldliness. And then it was a great cross to 
him that Samuel Dana was a tory. 1 suppose this 
was the reason he did not come with Ruth to eee us. 
But it didn’t matter. 

“1 was proud and fond of Ruth, and listened with 
delight to her gay stories. There would be plenty of 
gayety in Boston that winter, she said. The war was 
as good as over, and there were a great many British 
offigers who would not get away home before spring 
—well-bred, polished gentlemen, fond of pleasure 
and charming companions. 

“ Once father got quite angry. It was when Ruth 
took out of her trunk a package of tea she had 
brought as a present, and mother happening to say 
that we hal not used anything except liberty tea 


to Boston with her and spend the wiuter. 

“T wasdazed at the thought. It quite took my 
breath away. Mother shook her head and father 
frowned, and neither of them would hear a word of 
it. But Ruth knew how to get her way, and she 
gave them no peace. 

“‘Do you mean the child shall never see any 
society?’ 

“*Pen is contented at home,’’ answered father, 
smiling atme. Andsol was. Yeta vague longing 
stirred in me whenever Ruth spoke of the town. 

At last, ber persuasionvs prevailed. All along 
mother had cherished a half-expressed wish that 1 
should enjoy some of the pleasures of girlhood. She 
had been fond of dancing in her day, and it was a 
great change when she married my father, who 
thought all such things were sinful. 

‘When I found I was really going, I was almost 
sorry. I stole away from Ruth’s congratulations, and 
cried about it. How was I ever to do without mother 
so long? 

“That evening, David Warren came in to see us. 
He was a little abashed in the presence of Ruth and 
her fine ways, and did not show his best side. Per- 
haps it wasn’t strange that she thought him awk- 
ward, particularly in contrast with the elegant gen- 
tlemen of the town. 

“When David went away, I walked with him to 
the gate. ‘When is this fine sister of yours going 
away?’ he said, lingering. ‘ Your old friends have 
‘no chance of you while she is here.” 

“¢O David, I am going too,’ I cried, full of tbe 
great news. ‘Only think! 1 shall be gone six 
months.’ 

“* Going away for six months!’’ he echoed. 

“¢Yes. Ruth wants me. Wont it be a change 
for a little country girl like me?’ And with that I 
locked up in his face, and saw all he could have said 
if he had talked forever. 

“For a minute, I was dumb with consternation. 

*“ Do you care so much?’ I said, at last. 

“And he answered, that the thought of losing me 
was like that of death; that he did not know how he 
could bear it, if I did not promise to come back and 
be his wife. And having said this, in a tone so dif- 
ferent from his usual steady voice that it affected 
me strangely, he was silent. 

“T remember how the white moonlight lay on the 
grass, and the wind sounded in the top of the tall 
sycamore, and father’s step in the kitchen, and Ruth 
singing to her baby. 

“ By-and-by, David asked me gently if I know 
him well enough to trust my happiness with him, 
and if, after a little while, I could not think of him 
as my husband. 

“T hardly knew how I felt at this. David was up- 
right and good. It gave me asese of deep peace to 
think of having one so true to love, and to love me 
all my life. It would be strange if I could not learn 
tolove him, And I was sure I liked him better than 
any one whom I knew. So after a little, I told him 
that I must speak to mother about it, and if she ap- 
proved and gave a glad consent, I did not think I 
would hold back mine. 

“David was so happy and grateful at this, that L 
prayed in my heart I might be as thankful as I ought 
to be for this great blessing. 

“When I went in, there was nobody in the fore 
Toom. But presently Ruth came, and leaning over 
my chair, said: 

“* What were you and David taiking about so long, 
out there?’ : 

a I knew I should have to tell her, but I didn’t 
like it. So I said, ‘Can’t you guess, Ruth?’ 

“* Guess? Boys and girls talk a great deal of non- 
Sense,’ she said, lightly. ‘They sometimes play at 
making love.’ 

“ Her tone hurt me. 

“* David is not a man to play at making love,’ I 
said, with indignation. 

““*¥ou don’t kuow much about men, Penelope,’ 
said Ruth. ‘ 

“I don’t want to know any one better than 








David,’ L replied. And then I told her; but I saw at 
once that she was annoyed. 

“** You are very much vexed, Ruth.’ 

““*Vexed? Why, yes, alittle. You are so young, 
child.’ 

“Mother came in just now, and when she had 
heard the whole matter, said, in her kind, sensible 
way, that we were both young, and she did not think 
I ought to bind myself yet. If when I came back 
from Boston we were both in the same wind, and 
father was willing, we might call it an engagement, 

“So that was the way it was settled. 

“A week after this, L was in Rath’s house. 

“My new life was very strange at first. It was 
odd having servants to wait upon one; to sleep late 
in the morning, instead of bustling about breakfist; 
and to wear my best clothes every day. 

“But Ruth laughingly deolared, that [ took to 
luxury as naturally as if I was to the manner born. I 
may a8 well own that I liked pretty things. I liked 
Rauth’s soft carpets, and tall mirrors, the new dresses 
sie bought me, and to have my hands smooth and 
white. And I e1joyed, particularly, the drives in the 
handsome carriage with the black footman. It was 
a chariot, the body painted yeilow, and lined with 
blue damask, 

“ Four o'clock in the afternoon was the fashionable 
bour for driving, and then one was sure to meet a 
great many carriages. I have seen as many as [fifty 
in going from the State House to Governor Hancock’s. 

“Gentlemen usually rode. In those days every 
gentleman could ride. 

‘© One day a horseman rode up to our carriage, and 
I heard Ruth playfully scold him for not coming to 
see her. And then she turned and presented him to 
me, and who do you suppose it was, except Captain 
Chalonier. 

“He was just the same as ever, a little ol ler only, 
and perhaps handsomer, His face had the beauty of 
a picture. The outlines were delicate yet strong, the 
coloring bright and mellow. Ages of culture cannot 
help telling. It was no special grace of his that all 
his attitudes were unconsciously such as an artist 
would have chosen, that his voice had a rhythmic 
beauty about it that charmed like music. But it was 
very much to his advantage. 

* When I hal looked at bim an instant, and he had 
bowed very low—in the way that was then the 
fashion—and said he was prond to know me, I said: 

**T think we have met befure, Captain Chalonier.’ 

“ He was not aware that he had had that pleasure. 

‘** it was several years ago and only tor a moment,’ 
I said, mischievously. ‘I recollect that Captain 
Chalonier and his friend Mejor Laycock were exceed- 
ingly anxious to get back to Boston.’ 

‘““A puzzled expression ran over his face, then a 
light broke, and he said, laughingly: 

‘¢¢T may be forgiven for wishing to forget that day. 
Indeed, Miss Meredith, it was the beginning of a bad 
business. Thank Heaven, it is almust ended.’ 

**¢ And rightly ended,’ [ said, fervently. 

““¢}Tush, Pen!’ said Rath, who began to under- 
stand us. ‘You must excuse my sister, Captain 
Chalonier. She was brought up an ardent rebel.’ 

“* Anything may be forgiven to such an opponent,’ 
said the captain, with a gallant bow. ‘But [don’t 
forswear my loyalty by saying that it was all asad 
mistake. After such a confession, I hope, Miss 
Meredith, you will not look upon me as an enemy.’ 

“I’m afraid I should bave found it hard in any 
case to do that. He was my first specimen of a cul- 
tured, well-bred man. I was quite delighted to hear 
Ruth invite him to dinner that afternoon. 

“We parted very cordially, and I rode home ina 
pleasant dream. 

‘I went up stairs very absently to dress for dinner. 
Ruth came in betvre I was half ready. 

“«* Not that dress, Pen! See here!’ and she shook 
out the folds of a beautiful brocaded silk, and showed 
me the sleeves heavy with lace, and the great gold 
buckle set with pearls that was to accompany it, and 
the embroidered stomacher, and the high-heeled, 
peaked slippers. 

“© When I was dressed I ran down and surveyed 
myself in the pier-glass. I was, at least, two inches 
taller than usual, and my train was like a queen’s 
for length, and there was a color in my cheeks, and 
a light in my.eyes that I bad never seen there before. 

‘Ruth danced around me delighted. 

“6 Isn’t shea beauty, Samuel?’ she cried. 

“ And then Samuel walked me up and down the 
room, and made me practise making courtesies— 
which I had much ado to perform rightly, owing to 
tho heels of the slippers and the long dress—and 
finally said he didn’t think he should be ashamed of 
me, and that I should go the next day, in the same 
dress, and sit for my portrait. 

«“¢Then David can see howI looked at my first 
dinner,’ I said. 

“¢ David? 

‘‘ Ruth said the word in such a tone that I looked 
up in astonishment, but before I could speak there 
was a knock at the door and Captain Chalonier was 
shown in. 

“If L had liked him in the morning, bow much 
more pow that he was come on purpose to be agree- 
able. For, Janet, my dear, the most sincere people 
dare not go into society with their manners in 
deshabille. There is always an unconscious putting 
of the best foot forward. 

“The evening flew fast. When Captain Chalonier 
left he had promised to come for us the next day, and 
accompany us to the rooms of the portrait painter. 
In those days girls didn’t go everywhere alone, It 
was considered proper to bave an escort. 

“ And so our acquaintance began. But it did not 


seem new. There was asweet, familiar feeling about 
it, a sense of naturalness, a pleasant giving up of the 
past and forgetfulness of the future. 

“ For weeks I saw Captain Chalonier every day, 
and I never once thought to ask myself whither I 
was tending. 

* My old life at home, David, even father and mo- 
ther faded almost out of wy mind. | tried sometimes 
to rouse myself, to pick upthe broken links and 


bring back the old feeling. 


But the life that was 


gone dil not seem mine. 


There was a new Penelope 


Meredith in place of the old one, a creature with a 
world of vivid sensations which that simple girl never 
knew. Life seemed to open out and around me in- 
definitely, and upward it rose as high as heaven. 

‘* By-and-by the portrait was done and sent home. 
Ruth and I went into the parlor the next morning 
and found Captain Chalonier standing before it. 

**You must give it to me, Mrs. Dana, you must 
indeed!’ he said, quickly. 

* Ruth lifted her eyebrows archly. 

“*No indeed, Captain Chalonier! You must be 
gefierous enough to give me the portrait ’ 

“His face suddenly darkened; he said not a word 
in answer, and presently went away. Nordid he 
come again for a week. 

“1 was hurt and troubled. 1 missed my friend. -I 
bad a sorrowful presentiment of coming evil. The 
days went slowly and had no delight in them. 

‘At last, one morning, I heard his knock, and in 
a moment he was beside me, bul so altered that I 
exclaimed : 

*** Have you been ill?’ 

“*No! Ihave been dving penance.’ 

“é¢T don’t understand you,’ Lretarnel, bewildered. 

“<T have stayed away from youa week, Isnot that 
@ punishment?’ 

“But you have come back. I don’t know what 
sin haunts you, but if you are repentant, I will 
absolve you.’ 

© * Will you?’ heasked, eagerly. ‘Does repentance 
atone for wrong-doing?’ 

“* Reparation may.’ _ 

“*Ah! Butif no rep&ration is possible?” and his 
face clouded as he spoke. 

“1 was quite puzzied. 

‘He smiled presently, seeing it. 

*** Pardon me. [didn’t come to annoy, but to ask 
you to ride with me. The day is beautitul and the 
roads are good.’ 

J could not decline so tempting an invitation, and 
presently I was upon Ruth’s pony ambling beside 
him. The day was sv sweet, my friend was so gra- 
cious and genial, it was so pleasant to be with him 
again, that my cloud dissolved in the ether. 

** By-and-by I should go home. When I took up 
the old ‘life again its charm would come back. For 
the present, why not be glad in the way that was 
natural? So I was bappy for that one briet hour, lit- 
tle guessing how soon the night was to close around 
me. 

‘‘ We were in the midst of the crowd, urging our 
horses through it, when suddenly I felt the saddle- 
girth slipping, and in a moment more I should have 
been down among the trampling feet. But some- 
body, who was just abreast of us, sprang from the 
sidewaik and caught me in his arms. I looked up in 

is face, and—O! it was David! And something had 
happened at home. 

‘** What is it?’ I whispered. 

*** Don’t be frightened! Your mother is sick; not 
dangerously; but she has sent for you to come home.’ 

‘In my sudden distress I did not think to intro 
duce Captain Chalonier for a minute or two. When 
I did so the two gentlemen bowed coldly. David re- 
fused to go home with us, but he would come fur me 
at one o’clock if I would be ready. 

** And so Captain Chalonier and I rode back alone. 
He hardly spoke to me, hardly even looked at me. 
But he went into the house, having sent the horses 
away; and when I came down stairs, after slipping 
off my habit, I found him in the parlor. He came to 
meet mo with a wistful look on his face that touched 
me. 

“*T stayed to bid you good-by,’ he said, holding 
out his hand. 

“*Good-by!’ I tried to repeat the words, but they 
died on my lips. 

“¢A last good-by,’ he said, with sudden vebe- 
mence. ‘ Do you know we’re parting forever? O, 
how can I let you go?’ 

“Suddenly, as by a blaze of heavenly light, I saw 
my own heart. No need of learning to love here, no 
need of delay, no room fordoubt. My soul leaped up 
to meet its king, my heart reognized its mate chosen 
from the beginning. 

“©¢ You can’t part with me,’ I whispered. 

“*T must! God help me, I must.’ 

“TI looked up at him. His face was scarred with 
pain. 

‘“¢T must give you up to that other lover. God 
bless you both and pity me.’ 

. ‘Hedropped my hand and turned away. Then, 
perhaps I was unwomanly, I cried out: 

“+ Richard, come back to me! Do you think I 
loved him? Ono! and I reached out my hands to 
him. 

‘‘ Hedid not touch them, but his countenance sud- 
denly was luminous. A wonderful light shone in bis 
eyes. But it ebbed swiftly. He stood looking at me 
wistfully, without speaking. 

“* What is it, Richard?’ I said, with a strange 
calmness. 
not for me. 
death passed. 

“* What ia it? You would not treat me so without 





great cause. You would not—dishonor yourself in 
| my eyes.’ 
“*) am dishonored in my own eyes,’ he said, 
huskily. ‘I ought to bave kept away from you. I 
| was lonesome, and homesick, and wretched, and 
your sweet society comforted me, I was fool enough 
to think I could see you every day and not love you. 
And your sister teld me about David Warren, and I 
thought—’ 

** He stopped, and with trembling haste pulled out 
something attached to a ribbon, and worn inside bis 
waistcoat. It was a lockg containing a miniature 
upon ivory. He put it into my hand, and through a 
mist of tears I saw the face that came between my 
love and me. 

“It was a fair girl with blue eyes, and smooth, 
brown hair, and red mouth meant for kisses; a girl 
trastful, and innocent, and loving; proud, and gen- 
tle, and sweet; a right womanly woman, one to sit 
in the blessed household corner with her children 
around her knees, to wear his name with graceful 
pride, to crown his table with her stately, matronly 
beauty, to comfort him in all wifely ways. 

““*She is my cousin,’ he said. ‘Her father and 
mine arranged the marriage. It was not distasteful 
tome. I never rebelled against my bonds till I saw 
you.’ 

*©* 3)oes she love you?’ 

“A minute’s silence, and then he said, ‘I think 
she is fond of me, but—’ 

*** You will go back to her, Richard,’ I interrupted, 
quite calmly. 

**Ttis so easy for you to say that,’ he said,ina 
tone of keen reproach. But he gave me one lovk, 
and then broke forth, passionately, ‘ Forgive me. I 
know not whether it is most joy or pain to see you 
suffer. It is heaven to know that you love me. 
Pen lope, it is an angel or a devil that speaks to me? 
It says that a promise made blindly is better broken 
than kept? that only to you can I be a true hus- 
band? that I should do Lucia a greater wrong to 
marry her than to leave her? My love, tell me what 
ia right?’ 

“A hush as of the grave fell around us, 
as if 1 looked from above, I saw it all. 

*O, the temptation was so strong! On the one 
hand, the safe bliss of love, the long shelter of his 
home. On the other—what? I was only seventeen, 
It is so hard to give up all on.’s hopes at seventeen, 
Need 1? ought I? Surely, God meant him for me. 
What was a promise, compared to this mighty power 
that shook my soul? that made a strong man sob 
before me? 

“But that girl! She wonk! haunt me all my life. 
What was my sorrow more than hers? And how 
would it be with Richard? If I married him he 
would love me; he would make my life very sweet. 
But people submit to the inevitable. And our ac- 
quaintance had been so brief. If he went back to 
Lucia, the loss of me would wear out. Onr love 
would seem like a dream, and, as the years went on, 
it would grow fainter and fainter in his memory. 
And nobody would bave suffered greatly but me. 

“So I had decided. Janet, Janet! to this day, I 
am not sure that I was right!” 

Poor Aunt Pen. She rocked back and forth and 
sobbed with the vehemence of youth. 

“So I said, ‘You must shut your heart to that 
a@oice, Richard. Nay, it is your heart, and not con- 
science at all. G» to Lucia. May she love you so 
well that you will never miss me. Aud now, bid me 
good-by, and kiss me once,’ for I thought Lucia 
would not grudge me so little. But he held mein 
his arms, and L had to wrench myself away and fly 
from his love, as if it were a lure of the wicked one, 
I did not see him again. That afternoon I went home 
with David.” 

After a fittle while I said, “ Did you never seo him 
again, auntie?” 

“Once, my dear, a good many years afterward. 

Ruth’s husband had business in Loudon, and he took 
us over with him. And there, at a great dinner- 
party, I met Captain and Mrs. Chalonier. She had 
grown very stout, and was ruddy and handsome, 
She did not look as if she bad ever seen any trouble. 
Captain Chalonier was greatly altered. He looked 
old, and thin, and haggard. But he was in public 
life, and was avery busy man. We only exchanged 
a word or twoin the crowd, and then the sea of si- 
lence flowed between us again.’”’ 

Aunt Pen ended, drearily, and féll into reverie. 
Bat [ must know one thing more. 

“ What became of David Warren?” 

She roused up with difficalty. 


Clearly, 








“David? He married Patty Parsons. 


I stood up 


at their wodding. 


They have been dead nigh upon 


For all at once [ knew that bis love was | 
And with that thouglit the bitterness of | 


forty years. I thought I was an old woman when 
Patty died. A hundred years, Janet! The way has 
been a long one, and at times very hard, because of 
its loneliness, But there have been few places where 
I could not siug h¥mns. And now heaven is close at 
hand. I think Richard is waiting for me there. 
Sometimes, as I sit here aloue, a!l these lonely years 
fall out of my life, and he is with me again, and we 
bave never been dividel. And that [ humbly trast 
is the way it wiil be. But, Janet, I was thinking 
this afternoon, while I was listening to you and Paul, 
that if Richard Chalonier had been given to me here 
I should have been willing to put up witha great 
deal. The loveof G1 is infinitely precious, but I 
doubt if he meant it ever to quite inske up for the 
lack of human love.” 

The beautiful old face waa pale an! sorrowfal; the 

voice was low and weak. But the immortal love is 
| close upon its fruition. Svon God will give rest to 
| his beloved. 
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THE POLITICAL CAMPAIGN. 

The Demrecrats and Cons -rvatives, at their Con- 
Vention at New York, nominate’ Horsti» S-rmour, 
of New York, as their camlitate for Piesiient, ari 
FP. P. Blair, of Missouri, ta Vice President Tre 


geographical division of the tick +t is exc-ilent. and — 


the candidates are as resectable ae any that oid 
bave been chosen, both standing very syaarely on the 
platioras of principles aiopt-d by the convention. It 
was dceme! that Chief Justice Chase wouki be the 
camiidate, bat this selectiom would have teen in a 
Measare 2 Compromise, and therefure it was thought 
better to save to the country a gas! Chief Jastice 
than to promote the aims of a mere ;olitician. And 
bo? omucs the tag of war betwixt the two parties — 
the couutry ty be worriei for the next four months 
with the slogans of the respective omtestants. As 
the almanac-makers say regarding the weather. 
Ab-ut this time look out fur a shower of bitterness 
ani aonse, of crimination and rejoinder, of falsehuxsl 
ant calumny, for the bottles of rancor are w be un- 
corked, andl old political animositics revived. 

It is well that the standard-t-arers of the diff-rent 
P4! ties are thick-skinned, for it will need the epiier- 
mis of a rhinoceros to withstand the shafts that polit- 
iral matice will harl. No matter bow Christianly a 
mman may live, or however upright or deserving be 
may have been in the ninety and vine acta of bis lite. 
he will be condemned for the one hundredth. Ng 
matter bow brilliant bis exploits, or how eminent the 
service he may hive rendered, detraction will assail 
him, and his escutcbeon, if possible, be tarnished. 
Bat when we look back and see bow many have liv- 
ed through this, who were afterwards measured by 
the character they maintained ami the good they did 
—p #terity dving for them what the coter porsry 
period was so loth to do— ve are hopefal forali. The 
trial seems in this view like the trial of guild that 
blackens in the crucible, but which barnishes into 
the brilliancy of appreciation. So, we say, let the 
rabs come. That he bas points to be assaile! is a 
goui feature in a candidate. Your tame, im passive, 
non-committal man, who is so cautious that you can- 
not get a word out of him till be has slept on the 
Matter submitted, and then trims to the popular 
breeze, is not the most desirable. He is so oily that 
Le slips throug®i the fingers of scratiny and escapes 
criticism perhaps, bat this i# jost what be needs to 
try him. The percussion cap dves not explode till it 
is struck and shattered. Therefore we are content to 
have our best men go into the trial and soffer ali 
that they are sabjected to. In saying this, however, 
we a/lmit that it is like carrying out the French phi- 
lesopher’s idea that we can bear very patiently the 
tmisfortunes of our friends, or that of Artemus Ward, 
who was willing to sacrifice all his wife’s relations, it 
need be, for the good of bis country. 

The coming election will embrace all the elements 
that in the last Presidential election were inupera- 
tive. The South isto have a hand in it, and the 
* Boys in Blue” and the “ Boys’in Gray” are to 
meet in friendly competition or in sympathy at the 
ballot-box. The “ Boys in Black,” too, wil! have 
something to say about it—more South than North; 
and abent these latter mach speculation attaches ax 
to whether they will wote for the North, s0 re ote 
from them, with whom they have no personal inter- 
est, or the South, in which their lot is cast,and where 
they must live and die. There is no doubt abvut it 
among those who know the force of old ties between 
master and servant that,wherever the parties have re- 
mained tozether, they have nut been overcome by any 
outside issues. The number of these former servants 
will settle the question. Those from the c-uurry who 
crowd to the cities will be, most likely, inflaenved by 


Vatwes coteberstinogs t Yete in #} mpethy vith the 
North. These have mo beral ths, ami in the Eret 
zosh of freevings will wte for thee who thes are te kd 
gave them their rights. We cammct really tell b-w 
the day & going, Socch. till ater electxe. In the 
Denmetatic Convention the South was aimitted to 
fall remtership, ami al! divieions were igmore?. The 
patriot and the rete! strack han‘s -the quarre! over 
—ami ploigei themscives to efors anew, ingetber. 
ander the oft enustitati-n. 
A presblentaal election presents a mejestic specta- 
cle—a mighty jeuple enz> gsi in the chokes of their 
| Tulesa—the strugze frasz>t with the excitement of 
om testing opinies, bat settling to a calm acypties- 
| cenee ty the choice mate. and a submissive 3 kiing 
| ta the wil’ of the majority. This is the temper that 
| gtarantecs the perpetuity of the Re peblic, that will 
preserve it agains: faction and keep it still bright for 
| the emulsetion aw! encouragement of the op; reed 
| and strogz ing peoples +t-rywhere. who are keking 
| with bope for the day of teir own entranchisement, 
ow who may chicee to ome th our shores and enjoy 
with us the inestimable privilege of free government. 





THE UMB&ELLA. 

It is perplexing t) bevk beck ami try to faney *h- 
beginning of things—Lmdm, ‘er instance, the first 
Louse erected there; the impreseit tect the man who 
ate the first oyster: of the one who wore the first 
saitef medern clothes; of bim who first oompoand- 
¢land ate lobeter salad. We find ourselves at faalt 
in the «firt even to recall that with which*we were 
ctemporary. We may recall changes in fashien; 
wien they cecurred] and the impression thes prutac- 
ed, bu: Fow they tegan ani who was the frst to leai. 
are bazotien. Amiapropes of umbrellas, bow di 
| people ever get alomg without them? True there 
i were bo bets to spwil and no bonreta to go to rains br 
| water, bat peeplc wouki get wet then and suffer from 
colis aud rheuna’isms, and hence the wonder bow 
they could get al mg. Farey the Pilgrim Fathers 
deapoi to the Cexcending wet with no shelter, their 
garments * akel with the full. 


Fasbion and Gossip. 





We are glad to see thet short 
Cle ees CO@IR Be 1B fewer. In fort. so entirely dee 
the sLe rt Creve for welking wear meet the compmon- 
senee am’ bess jetgmeent of the ladies abroad 20 weil 
as at bome. that we be pe there will be mo cficalty 
in erecting i int a permanent institution. The one 
great aivantage of it is tha: it f rms tor every Botan 
& Beat apd thi«tm creme If she cannet afford wia- 
ming or cstly materixi, it is BO matter. A short 
drese and chez of the same, even of cheap material 
though we do not omeijer this meet emmomical) 
ami without trimming. * always onrenient and 
ladylike. Certainly, if the present fashion omtina-, 
chaks and sbaeis will sam be anong the k=t arts. 
A great deal of money bag been } et in them at any 
rate, doring the past ‘eighteen months. Ciraks area 
saperficity; suits have almeet aliegetber taken their 
place, and all that is necessary is t > deve a method 
of making them warm enoogh for winter to render 


Seoer Deraers 


them the popular street style a!l the year round. 


Ho« wretched they | 


| gunst have telt without the oomvenient dome to spread | 


| ateve their hewis. It was rough lines for thea, 
trols! 

The theory of philopbers is, that need is praver 
for supply, and alwass arewere!, bat this dues not 
seema to have been their experience, for it was not tll 

712 that the umbrella appeared as 2 public event, 
and s) womdertal was it taat the one who first car- 
ried it is rememberei to this day. J nas Hanway, 
of Lomion, deserves a monument for bis innovation, 
nearly aa much as Harvey, Jenper. or other poblic 
benefactors. He cared to face the rain wita an um- 
brella, and a pablic that, even after the lapse of a 
bundred years, refused borse-railrowis. We know 
nothing of bis reception by the people—whether be 
was receivel with blessings or stale ezza— bat bis 
saccess was setiled, and the general umbrella tie 
reeuit. 

A recent humoreus writer treats the event very 
tracily. Imagine Jvbn Ball, be sass, withoutan out- 
spread umbreila thrast inte the teeth of the pelting 


this pre-umbre!la periud that he acquired that 
proclivity to suiciie, and that disposition to growl at 
all the world, which so strongly characterize the 
Bative born and brel Englishman. It is an inter- 


ceptible. 

Bat though, previous to 1712 ambrellas were not in 
public use, there must have been substitutes among 
the aristocracy, unless they denied thems-lves the 
luxury of vieitiog or shopping during the wet weath- 
er. There must, of course, have been seme protec- 
tion. It was op to that time, however, that no man 
had been found with the moral courage to carry an 


first oyster is forgotten, but Jovas Hanway’s still 


the summer rain, never to be forgotten while whale- 
bone aud gingham hold together. 





A BAD THING —Two hundre:l years ago, a Scotch 
emigtant carried to Canajaathistie Sct out in his 
gaiden, its seeds took root in his: eighbor’s sil. and 
bow itisa pest, decreasing the annual productions 
from twenty-five to fifty percent. The white siaisy, 
fro @ rare plant thirty years ago, has now become 
almost ompipresent, and is a positive injury tu any 
svil and any location. 





LITERARY.—A yonng lady stadying French, and 
finding that “ belie” meant “fine,” toli somebody 
in a letter that we had a great deal of bell-weather 
lately. 





SMILES.—A smile may be bright while the heart 
isswi. The rainbow is beantiful in the air, 
beneath is the moaning of the sea. 





while 


esting subject of speculation what might have been | 


| hour. 


A Paris WEDpDIxG.—Al!) the coronets yet rev ain- 
inz om tee Fastearg Si. G-rmain site ct Parts were 
attached to the wedding of Prince D’Aremberg and 
Wie ce Greffulke. Sarpaming remembrance war 
the dazziing display of stars and decora‘ions on the 
cate of the male putin of the aristcctatic atten- 
dants at the ceremony. The gigantic Saisse evidently 
baskei in all the rariiance of his glory as he precsded 
the princely assembly to the grand eltar. Their 
unite] wealth can only be reckoned ir m:!lions, and 
it is credibly asserted that in the cortes le several title 
desis were founl, adding 1) @f.a year to the al- 
Treawis magnificent rent roll«f the soureaur maris : 
these gitts are sabito bare been «fered by rich un- 
cles. In the evening the «ficial worl! met at a din- 
nef-party given bs Djzmii Pacha, of which Princess 
ae Metternich did the honors. There were pree<it 
the Mivieter of Foreign Affairs, the Marquise and 
Mesiecmeoim!!4& de Muustier, Mewiames d= Pourtaks 
aod de Gallifet, ami Mme. Jacote, caughter ci 
Boghis-Be3-Dey. Dancing was kept opt: a late 


| honors in resplendent Albanian costume. 


A BRIDAL Dress.—Here is the deecripti-n of a 


, Fich bridal drese: It is mae in thick, white mik. the 
| train is of great length. the tapic is net raised, and 


falling ala st to the te-*. This tanic is trimmei with | 
three bairuw cross-s'tiss of satin, and ornam-tite) 
with adeep lace of prount MAvg'eterre: the back of 


| the tunic was cut by six straight stripe, laced three 


and three, in the Best. f BLich is a serics of squall | 
white bows; in front of the dress a similar trimming. 
ouly the centre of each bow contains an orange-tiower | 
and bud. The same sort of bow, placed on the epan- | 


| lets, reappears on the ontside sleeve, and descends © 


| to the end of the sleeve. The effect was striking. 


| daughter of ap liinois clergyman eloped trom buard- | 
, ing-school to marry a circus performer and displays 
storm, or a fokiei one stuck defiantly under bis arm | 
in expectation of the storm to be! Yet, previons to | 
the year 1712, our gracious cousin was unileseed with | 
this alleviation of his climatic woes. It was during | 


the result had this useful implement been introduced | port is in a tremor over an approaching grand wed- 
at an earlier stage of British history. We shouki i ding.——Chicago papers tell envivusiy of a New York 
perdon everything to a people whose youth was couple who have been three times married and a= 
spent, unprotected, in the everlasting rain-sturm; | many times divorced, but they breathe more easily Tbe decanters filled twothirus with well filtered 
and we should cherish the pleasing hope that in the | when it is announced that the lady bas now married j Water are placed in shsliow tanks of sea-water; each 
course of a few gevlogical ages, the effect of the another man ——A child with a proboscis like an | tank containing @ copper reservoir connected with a 
ameliorating institation may become distinctly ;er- | elepbant’s has been born in Zanesville, Ga— I bree | Tecei¥er filled with ether. The air is exhausted from 


As ELoPewENT.—The lovely and high!y-educated | 


' 


her ankles in Undine. Her tath r sought her out and 
urgei ber to retarn bome, t> whicu she consented, 
provided her husband might come sith her. This 
Was too much for orthodoxy, and the romantic girl 
was leit with ber husband, who, by the way, is said | 
to be a mode! young man and an excellent performer. 


Home axpD FoREIGN Gossip.—Twenty minutes 
suffice for courtship and marriage out West.——New- 





| sisters in Dubuqae, la., were married the same even- 


i 
| 
| 
' 
H 
; 
i 


umbrella in the street, and hence Jonas Hanway’s | 
greatness is established, and his fame male coeval | 
with that of those who have cone grand things for | 


the worki’s benefit. The name of him who ate the | 


- 


lives, with ali the freshness of a clover field neath | 





j 


| 


ing.—Another mise has died in New Jersey from | 
using arsenic for ber complexion ——A lady in Man- | 
chester committed suicide the day after ber marriage. j 
——A couple in Chicago, aged respectively twenty- 
one aud twenty years, have been divorced after a 
married lite of five summers —An old lady of 
Seventy years, oat in Iowa, surprised herself and | 
everybuiy else by prolocing a nine-poand baby the 
other day ——A pretty girl in Philade!phia has been 
convicted of murdering her infant to bide ber shame. 
——Paris rages fur Hortensia boots. —Among the 
Roman women at ove period there was an ambition 
to grow beards, and they used to shave their faces 
and smear them with unguents to produce those ap- 
pendages. Among the Greeks a similir fancy ap- 
pears at one time to have existed. The Lombard. 
lasses, also, had the same notion ——A Vienua letter | 
writer tells of seeing a lady in the first circles there | 
drink four quarts cf beer at one sitting —Babics | 
are fashionabie in Paris and nicely-dreseed infants | 





} are Jet out at fonr dollars an hour for the best | 


looking.——* Evening coats with merning trou- 
sers” was the order for male attire at Q ieen Victo- 
ria’s ** breaktast.”——Fashionable ladies in Paris 
have forty pairs of boots—a pair for each teilet —— 
Patti will be married again in August ——A self- | 
styled professor lately advertised an entertainment in 
St. Louis, to expose tre wysteries of spiritaal mani- | 
fcetations, allow himself to be shot at with pistols, 


| and let the audience into all the secrets of jJceglers 


| After appearing betore the andience and Tequesting 


| since been seen. 


those who desired to shoot at him to prepare their 
pistols, he went bebind the stage-curtain ani bas not | 
He obtaine abont $20). 


Rechid Bey, the ambassador’s son, di the > 


———= 
LOMESTIC SIDE WINDS. 


It i¢ barily pecessary te easy bow mach of & many 
eorcess in life depends spom domes ix Cwperation, of 
bow mech of the reverse may Getem!] upoe bode 
wimis that are too freqoentiy allowed to Preval 
where barmenwat api favroral.e gales shouhi be the 
rule. This i# patent to everytivuly except those im. 
melistely ommcertel, aml many a beary and diseer. 


agei beart carries the memory cf sach malevolent | 


airs with them all the time to repress azabition, 
weaken bope, and make reckless. A late Loudon o. 
Sayist thus meets the case: 

“To the bustand of onlinary strength of Bird, 
anything like feminine desjetiom ie particelaris irg. 
some. Thereare weak aod not wholly indifurest 
men who like to be benpecko!; but. ae a rule, the 
best hustands are drawn trom the ranks of those 
who detest conjagaltyranny. Bat the pro ens site 
will rule ber hastand—te be never so strong, never 
© selt-willed—by the bappy exployment of the side 
Wiad jodicé csly set in motion. Sbe weans him frog 
this passion, directs him to that pursait, controls the 
other tailing, opens out new cares and new interests, 
until, like the scalytare! virgin’s fot, worn away 
by the kisses of innumerabie wore’ ippers, the ange. 
larities and nodceites iisappear, thoagh every appli 
cation «f the smoxthirg process bas been as eft as 
each adorer’s hus. The meal bas ite reverse, of 
course, and a fearfa! pictare it presente of the side 

| wind unwitely empl-ycu—the ragging, the taunts, 
the want of sympathy, the theussnd apd ome forms 
of domestic misery (nome of them actual offences, al] 
of them nameless, incefinable acts of oppression, 
mere skle winds of ‘fatality which all alienate a 
man mere and mere from bis home. Bat thefemer 
picture is the pleasauter and the mwre profitable to 
dzell upon.” 

Toe aliusion to the pradent wife ie not overdrawn 
Hers isa rats that bas its bokd im her husband's 
respect, ifie is a man worthy of sucha weman. Her 
cvunsels are judxiously given. They never come ss 
cvmmands tw lessen ber bus*amis ecli-esti pation, 
bat as prophecies of what he woald h»ve said, if she 
hal not spoken 4 st—a> assen’s rather than sugges- 
Gas, “Asste temis him she obeys him.” The 
pralent wife never les an airantaze by irjadicious 
remarks. If fai are fllo* a sclLeme, or disappoint- 
ment result, hers is no reproachfal wice to intimate 
want of jaigment or eeak encicator She encour 
ages bope, she enlivens the d-o ping spirit, she in- 
sires Dew ambition in a man. and renders even 
reverse bearable by inaagtratinz plans for a release 


| from it. Tocre ie mo je sibility of despair under 


circumsatarc-s tn which she is @ sharer. 
The opi site of this is far more mumerous, where 
wives are but little more than pette! chiliren, spoiled 


| and flattered. and bot partners in o-nfidence and 


trust. The solemn partnership of lfc isa one-sided 
affair, the cares and arxictics urshared, and, when 
confided, too often met with splenetic upbraiding or 
downright abuse, discucraging to any approach of 
confidence. 

Ttere is much in the above little extract to think 
of. It should be real by wives and bustands at the 


| beginning of their marriel lite. and a fabric of res- 


olution tase] apon it that shall be of las ing bencfit 


| in the years te tollo#, The side winds sbuali never 


be allowed to prevail. Their effact is peetilential and 


| their tendency fatal. 





A PARISIAN NOVELTY. 
Decanters filled with froz-n water are a well-known 
featureof Parisian restaurauts, and are supplied reg- 
ularly by compan.es, ove of wi ich furnishes over six 
thousani daily. The cust is saki tobe very trifling, 
the freezing being cilzcted in the following manuer: 


the air pamp worked by steam, causing the ether to 
il and pass over in the state of vapor, accompanied 

of course by a retrigeration that reduces the temper- 

atare of the salt water and the waier in the de- 
canters below the freezing point. The water in te 
decanters, however, usually remains liquid unui 

Stirred with a glass rx], when it freezes at once. 

Elongated cabical vessels of metal may be substitu- 

ted for the decanters, aud ice produced iu large qaan- 

ters, aud at a low price. 

Goop Stoxies. Part !V. Contents: Frem Hand 
to Mouth, Count Ernest's Hm. Lith Peg 
O'S avgt ne-sv, A Shabby Gentee! Siwwiy. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields 
This is a pleasant little book for the traveller, com- 

menced last seas-n, and was very successtal. It is 

jast wiapted to the pocket, and helpe along many & 
weary minute by its agreeable andi wholes me read- 
ing. Thereis not asingle yawn in all its two ban- 

dred and sixty pages. e 








BALLou’s MONTHLY —The Angnuat number is re- 
ceived, aud is fillet to repletion with the literature 
which comes within its peculiar province. We voubt 
the possibility of obtaining so much magazine real- 
ing in any other form furs» low a price Tue chief 
attractions in the present velume are Oui Hogh®* 
L» k-eff. and a Woman’s Error. Per year $1.0. 
— Winchester (Va ) Journal. 





Peick REpucEeD —By reference to our advertise 


ment of Selt- Binding Portf lio, the reader will observe | 


that we now furnisa them for $125 sent by mail, or 
$1.00 at the office. 


volume when complete. 
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All who wisb to preserve the | 
i“ Fiag” should send for a Portfolio, as it will bold 
a full year’s numbers, and make a Lively-bound 
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BOFTLY SLUMBE! 


BY ISAWELLA MILLER PIGOTT. 

Softly slumber, baby sweet, 

With rose-red cheek and curls of b 
Rest thy little tired feet, 

Ere life's cares shall weigh thee do: 
Bleep and dream, in guilcless rest, 

W hile flowers bloom and verdure * 
Ere thou learn'st the dark unrest 

Time's unceasing chariot brings! 


Years will bring thee gloom and bil, 
Write sin'’s signet on thy brow; 
Shades will dark the sunshine bright 
Lingering round thee golden now 
Flowers that bloom this bonny June 
Will smile when ‘gain the summer 
But thou wilt learn, alas! too soon, 
‘Thorns amid the roses bloom! 


Softly slumber, tired heart, 

While the golden sun sinks low 
O'er the waves that throb and start 
W here eve's purple kisses glow, 

Singing still the dreamful song 
They sang years and years ago; 

Let thy sleep be sweet and long, 
While the tuneful zephyrs blow! 


When thou wak'st, perchance a tear 
For lang syne will dim thine eye; 

Some old chord will strike thine ear 
‘Too sweet idly to put by. 

Then thou'lt wish for sleep again, 
To dream o'er the self-same dream 

Hear again youth's love-tuned strain 
Ponder o*er its dear old theme! 


Softly slumber, laborer now, 

Since thy long day's work Is done; 
Balmy breezes cool thy brow 

Heated by the noontide sun. 
Tired mortals, everywhere, 

Lose thysel ves in realms of sleep; 
Put aside each festering care 

In the vales of dreamland deep! 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


the new-fallen snow: 
and wooded hills of 8. 
sweet meadow brook» 
and the gray old rox 
in the clear sunshine 
marble, their wriukl 
bleached to rarest w! 
single night. And 
and stubbly fleld by 
of the same magica) : 
blossomed iuto new 
beauty. It was the 


was delighted. At 
were content with «i 
ing it; but the pract 
soon asserted itself, and its usefulness - 
discussed, and very univereally put tr 
manner of primitive contrivances were b 
from their lofty perches in sheds and ba: 
webs carefully swept from them, and sp 
running order. The young fermmale hear’ 
vuleated with joyous anticipations, ar 
Johns, and Reubens, and Thomares hur 
preparations, while their more practical 
to tlhe shoeing of their oxen, and mental’ 
the number of feet of tleoring the revera’ 
would make when sawed, and devoul’ 


the swamp. 

Ethel Sanger stood looking out of the 
window, watching the unusual stir in tl 
listening to the mingling tones of the 
sound rose and floate: out on the etl, t 

“Edith,” she said, abruptly, “do y 
the firat snow-fall last winter?” 

* Yes, Evhel, | remember.” 

“It was just such a day as this the 
to Waring. D> you remember how «lr 
was at not finding Mother Tanner, and 
oll legend of the Crom? By the way, I 
tor Keeves could have told us the stor 
chosen, Don’t you remember be said * 
too sweet to be clouded by such @ stor 
know, Elith, Ihave an irrepressible de 
that story? It was something about 
ing drowned there, I believe. I asked f 
it, once, but he luokel at me #) strange 
said, ‘It is not a story fur you to hear,’ 
dared ask him again | wish I knew.” 

“ I dare say there is little foundation 

These stories gain importance by the! 
and mystery, and if sifted oat, woukd 


’ 
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fall,of the season, ar ' 


sledding would hold on till they got th: 
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MESTIC SIDE WINDS, 


necessary to say how much of a man’s 
depends upon domestic cooperation, or 
the reverse may depend upon side 
re too frequently allowed to prevail 
‘ious and favorable gales should be the 
atent to everybody except those im- 
cerned, and many a heavy and discour- 
‘ries the memory of such malevolent 
‘m all the time to repress ambition, 
and make reckless. A late Loudon es- 
‘ets the case: 
isband of ordinary strength of mind, 
feminine despotism is particularly irk- 
are weak and not wholly indiffcrent 
tobe henpecked; but, as a rule, the 
are drawn trom the ranks of those 
jugaltyranny. But the prudens wite 
‘.usband—be he never 80 strong, never 
by the happy employment of the side 
ely set in motion. She weans him from 
irects him to that pursuit, controls the 
pens out new cares and new interests, 
sculptured virgin’s foot, worn away 
‘f innumerable worshippers, the angu- 
| dosities disappear, though every appli 
-moothing process has been as soft as 
kiss. The medal has its reverse, of 
earfal picture it presents of the side 
’ employed—the nagging, the tauntr, 
upathy, the thousand and one forms 
' \sery (none of them actual offences, all 
' -cless, indefinable acts of oppression, 
ds of fatality), which all alienate a 
| more from his home. But the former 
leasauter and the more profitable to 


to the prudent wife is not overdrawn 
that has its hold in her husband's 
@ man worthy of sucha woman. Her 
liciously given. They never come as 
essen her husband's seli-estiwation, 
ies of what he would hve said, if she 
ti st—as assents rather than sugges- 
» bends him she obeys him.” The 
‘ver loses an advantage by injudicious 
ure follow a scheme, or disappoint- 
ta is no reproachfal voice to intimate 
‘ent or weak endeavor. She encour- 
snlivens the dio. ping spirit, she in- 
bition in a man, and renders even 
v by inaugurating plans for a release 
» is no pessibility of despair under 
a which she is a sharer, 
of this is far more numerous, where 
tle more than petted children, spoiled 
und not partners in contidence and 
emn partnership of life is a one-sided 
and anxieties unshared, and, when 
‘en met with splenetic upbraiding or 
‘@, discouraging to any approach of 


nin the above little extract to think 

> read by wives and husbands at the 

‘ir married lite, and a fabric of res- 

‘von it that sball be of las:ing benetit 

ollow. The side winds should never 

» crevail, Their effect is pestilential and 
tatal. 


\RISIAN NOVELTY. 


d with frozen water are a well-known 
in restaurants, and are supplied reg- 
uies, One of wi.ich furnishes over six 

‘The cost is said tobe very tritiing, 
ig effected in the following manner: 
filled two-thirds with well filtered 
| in shallow tanks of sea-water; each 
&@ Copper reservoir connected with a 
ith ether. The air is exhausted from 
tked by steam, causing the ether to 
r in the state of vapor, accompanied 
trigeration that reduces the temper- 
t water and the waiter in the de- 
© freezing point. The water in the 
ver, usually remains liquid until 
ass rod, when it freezes at once. 
+l vessels of metal may be substitu- 
ters, aud ice produced in large quan- 
w price, 

?*—— > 

Part 1V. Contents: From Hand 

unt Ernest's Hime, Little Peg 


- Shabby Genteel Story. Boston: 
ds. 


ant little book for the traveller, com- 
m, and was very successtul. It is 
1e pocket, and helps along many a 
its agreeable and wholesume read- 
‘asingle yawn in allits two hun- 
ges. ° 


\THLY.—The August number is re- 
“i to repletion with the literature 
in its peculiar province. We doubt 
obtaining so much magazine read- 
‘orm for so low a price Tue chief 
e@ present volume are Oid Hugh's 
Woman’s Error. Per year $1.50. 
) Journal, 


D.—By reference to our advertise- 
ing Portfolio, the reader will observe 
isa them for $125 sent by mail, or 
®. All who wish to preserve the 
end tor a Portfolio, as it will bold 
tobers, and make a nicely-bound 
plete. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
SOFTLY SLUMBER. 





BY ISABELLA MILLER PIGOTT. 





Softly slumber, baby sweet, 

With rose-red cheek and curls of brown; 
Rest thy little tired feet, 

Ere life’s cares shall weigh thee down; 
Sleep and dream, in guilcless rest, 

While flowers bloom and verdure springs, 
Ere thou learn'st the dark unrest 

Time’s unceasing chariot brings! 


Years will bring thee gloom and blight, 
Write sin’s signet on thy brow; 
Shades will dark the sunshine bright, 
Lingering round thee golden now: 
Flowers that bloom this bonny June, 
Will smile when ‘gain the summers come, 
But thou wilt learn, alas! too soon, 
‘Thorns amid the roses bloom! 


Softly slumber, tired heart, 

While the golden sun sinks low 
O’er the waves that throb and start 
W here eve's purple kisses glow, 

Singing still the dreamful song 
They sang years and years ago; 

Let thy sleep be sweet and long, 
While the tuneful zephyrs blow! 


When thou wak'st, perchance a tear 
For lang syne will dim thine eye; 
Some old chord will strike thine ear 
Too sweet idly to put by. 
Then thou'lt wish for sleep again, 
To dream o'er the self-same dream; 
Hear again youth's love-tuned strain, 
Ponder o’er its dear old theme! 


Softly slumber, laborer now, 
Since thy long day's work is done; 
Balmy breezes cool thy brow 
Heated by the noontide sun. 
Tired mortals, everywhere, 
Lose thyselves in realms of sleep; 
Put aside each festering care 
In the vales of dreamland deep! 


See 
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oy Strange Letribution. 


BY MES. R. B. EDSON, 
AUTHOR OF “THE HEIR OF LINDENWOLD,”’ “THE DGUBLE 
SECKET,"’ ** A WOMAN'S ERROR," ETC., EXC. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


OFT, and pure, and beantitul lay 
the new-fallen snow over the fields 
and wooded hills of Seneca. ‘The 
sweet meadow bruoks were dumb, 
and the gray old rocks gleaned 
in the clear sunshine like pillared 
marble, their wrivkled foreheads 
bleached to rarest whiteness ina 
single night. And broken wall 
and stubbly field bore the touch 
of the same magical fingers, and 
blossomed into new and sudden 
beauty. It was the first snow- 
tallof the season, and all Seneca 
was delighted. At first they 
were content with simply admir- 
ing it; but the practical element 
soon asserted itself, and its usefulness wax eagerly 
discussed, and very universally put in effect. All 
manner of primitive contrivances were brought down 
from their lofty perches in sheds and barns, ihe cob- 
webs carefully swept from them, and speedily put in 
tunning order. The young female heart of Seneca 
pulsated with joyous anticipations, as the various 
Johns, and Reubens, and Thomates hurried up their 
preparations, while their more practical papas looked 
to the shoeing of their oxen, and mentally calculated 
the number of feet of tleoring the several piles of logs 
would make when sawed, and devoutly hoped the 
sledding would hold on till they got them all from 
the swamp. 

Ethel Sanger stood looking out of the sitting-room 
window, watching the unusual stir in the street, and 
listening to the mingling tones of the bells, as the 
sound rose and floate:! out on the still, frosty air. 

“Edith,” she suid, abruptly, ‘‘do you remember 
the first snow-fall last winter?” 

“Yes, Ethel, I remember.” 

“It was just such a day as this - the day we went 
to Waring. D>» you remember how disappointed I 
was at not finding Mother Tanner, and hearing that 
oll legend of the Cross? By the way, I believe Doc- 
tor Reeves could have told us the story, if he had 
chosen. Don’t you remember he said ‘the day was | 
too sweet to be clouded by such a story?’ Do you 
know, Ejith, I have an irrepressible desire to hear 
that story? It was something about a woman’s be- 
ing drowned there, I believe. I asked father about 
it, once, but he looked at me 8» strangely when be 
said, ‘It is not a story fur you to hear,’ that I never 
dared ask him again [ wish I knew.” 

“T dare say there is little foundation fur the tale. 





‘“* But if Mother Tanner said 8) it she told the sto- 
ry, you would not doubt it, Edith? You know she 
has lived there for more than tifty years.” 

“I know nothing about it, Ethel.” 

“But don’t you remember what Doctor Reeves 
said that day?” 

A vivid red shot into Elith Sanger’s face. She 
arose hastily, and making some slight excuse, hur- 
ried up to her chamber. The color had all died out 
of her face, leaving it almost as white as the snow 
beneath her window. How Ethel’s chance question 
had brought back something which Doctor Reeves 
had said that day!—not what Ethel was thinking of, 
but something else—something that was very sweet 
and pleasant for her to hear then, and whose mem- 
ory, even now, with this flerce tire burning out her 
life, came to her with a soothing sweetness. 

“If he had never come, with his brilliant face and 
beguiling voice,” she said, fiercely, ‘‘ I might have 
been his wife now—a happy, contented woman. But 
now, with this terrible doubt and pain forever in my 
heart--this fierce, wild passion eating into my very 
life— O Clarence! Clarence! your brave, kind heart 
would pity me, if you only knew! But no one shall 
know—never!” And with a violent effort she forced 
back the tears that had trembled a woment before 
in hereyes. “And they think, stupid fools! that I 
have no feelings, no heart,” she said, with a bitter 
smile, “I wish that I had not! I wish that a mer- 
citul Heaven had visited me with total blindness 
before I ever saw his alluring face! I wish—” 

She paused abruptly, tor Earl Sinclair was coming 
up the walk. 

* Vdith!” came in a moment more from the lower 
hall. 

‘© Well?” 

**Come down, please. Mr. Sinclair is bere to take 
usaride. He says the sleighing is superb.” And 
Ethel flitted back again, trilling a gay little note that 
rose, ‘and fell, and reverberated through the house 
as merrily as if it were not the abode of a staid Pres- 
byterian deacon. 

Ten minutes later, Elith came down, equipped for 
the ride. She gave her hand to Mr. Sinclair without 

the slightest possible trace of her late emotion, and 
her voice was as even, and her face as calm, as a 
moonlight sky. 

‘“ We went a sleigh-ride one year ago to-day,” she 
said, quietly. ‘Doctor Reeves, and Harry, and 
Ethel, and I.” . 

He flashed a quick glance at her face, she was such 
a complete puzzle to him, to see if he could discover 
any self-cousciousness or embarrassment in it. He 
had never quite understood the break between her 
and Reeves, but was only too glad to have him out of 
the way, as he was always conscious of an unpleasant 
feeling of espionage in his presence. As I said in an 
earlier chapter, there was from the first an unex- 
plainable feeling of antagonism between them. But 
she bore his scrutiny unflinchingly; not the tremor 
of a lid, or a single tint of deepening color in the 
cheek. 

* She is a complete sphinx,” he said, inwardly. 

Ah, how little he knew —how little he ever would 
know! 

“And now the question is, where shall we go?” 
Sinclair said, as he stood knocking the snow from his 
boots, after carefully arranging the robes about the 
ladies. ‘I am perfectly indifferent where we go, 80 
we only go.” 

“Let us go to Waring, then,” Ethel exclaimed, 
eagerly. 

“It is the best road, I believe,” Edith said, as he 
turned to her. 

“ Waring it is, then.” And turning the horse’s 
head, they were soon on their way. 

There is something qaickening and exhilarating in 
the rapid gliuing of the runners over the snow, with 
the bracing air, and the misty spray blown back from 

the hogse’s feet, and the clear, breezy song of the 
bells. It must be cold and sluggish blood indeed, 
tbat does not stir and thrill under this delighttul 
provocation; and J am happy to say that our little 
party did not belung to this cold-blooded race—at 
least, Ethel did not, for she was in a perfect glow and 
sparkle of enthusiastic delight all the way out. The 
others, too, somehow caught the infection, and per- 
haps never befure—certainly never aiterward—were 
those three so gay, and careless, and mirthful. Not 
one of them, however, could ever look back upon 
that gay and happy ride without a shudder. 

“© Were you ever at Waring, Mr. Sinclair?” Edith 
asked, as they neared the town. 

“IT think not; 1 do not remember the name. Is it 
much of a town?” 

“No, merely a little fishing town. It bas a nice 
little harber, though, and used to be of considerable 
importance as a trading station, I have heard.” 

“It cannot be—” And Mr. Sinclair paused ab- 
ruptly. 

«Cannot be what—a nice place to come a-sleigh- 
ing?” Ethel asked, laughingly. 

“No, not that; I was thinking.” And he hit the 
horse a sharp cut actress the ears which sent bim 
flying through the street at a fearful rate, giving 
him as much as he could do to manage him for the 
next few minutes. 

“ Let us go directly to Mother Tanner’s and get 
warm; we can ride through the-town, and round 
past the beach afterward,” Ethel said. 

“And who, pray, is Mother Tanner?” 

“It is Dick’s mother.” 

« Is she daft, likewise?” laughing. 





These stories gain importance by their vagueness 
and mystery, and it sitted out, would be found to 
contain very little save hearsay.” 





“Ono. She is very poor, though, and lives alone 
in that little hovel under the bill there, facing the 


cliff, which, by the way, is called * Waring Cruss.’ | 


Cannot you see a clumsy Wooden ciuss & Lilie back 
fromn the brow of the cliff?” 

The horss started suddenly as half a dozan_ boys 
came sliding down a neighboring bill, almost under 
his feet, and question and answer were alike forgot- 
ten; and a few moments afierwards they drew up at 
Mother Tanner’s hun ble cottage. 

It was not an inviting looki:g structure, but a soft 
cloud of blue smoke arose from the dilapidated chim- 
ney, Which, after the chill of a ten-mile ride, was 
peculiarly attractive. 

‘Don’t let us tell her who we are, Edith, until af- 
ter she has told us the story,” Ethel whispered, while 
Sinclair was fastening the horse to a ricketty rail 
fence at the corner of the building. 

** How foolish you are to persist in having that 
story, Ethel! J shall tell her just who we are, at 
first, so if she doves tell it, she may know who she is 
telling it to.” 

* Iam afraid she wont tell it, for fear father might 
not like us to hear. You remember what 1 told you 
that he said when I asked him.” 

“Then why will you persist in hearing it? I think 
we ought not, if he said so.’’ 

“I don’t know—but I must hear it. O Edith, you 
don’t know how strangely | feel about it!” 

Sinclair came to assist them out cf the sleigh, and 
the matter was cropped. 

Mother Tanner came to the door to meet them. 
She was a pleasant-faced, cheerful looking iiitle 
body, though much older than either E.lith or Ethel 
had supposed the mother of Dick to be, 

“Come right in, dears,” she said, in a pleasant, 
motherly voice. ‘** You look proper cold.” And she 
set out some low tlag-buttomed chairs betore the 
great open fireplace, wherein a brisk wood fire was 
glowing and crackling, which, by way of welcome, 
sent Up just then a perfect little shower of glimmer- 
iug sparks. 

“*Itis rather chilly riding, although we did not 
notice it at first,” Edith said, in her graceful, uigni- 
tied way. “ We came troni Seneca, and are Deacon 
John Sanger’s daughters, and so ventured to intrude 
upon your hospitality.’ ’ 

“The deary me! And you are the deacon’s beau- 
tiful twin daughters that I've heard tell 01?” she 
asked, with such a look of bonest admiration and 
pleasure in her face that they could not help smiling. 
* Well, you are just as pretty as picters, but you 
don’t look a mite alike. But you favor your father, 
miss,” she said, looking at E-lith. 

“Isn’t this delightful?” E:bel asked, enthusiasti- 
cally, drawing off her white wool mittens and hold- 
ing her little pink fingers to the fire. ‘1 never saw 
anything half so nice befure! O Mother Tanner, do 
please tell me what those are? Aren’t they splen- 
did? and how they reflect the firelight, and our faces! 
O Edith, just see!” And she pointed to the round, 
ruddy faces reflected therein. 

** Bless you, child! didn’t you never see any and- 
irons betore?” 

“No; but now I remember, I have heard mother 
tell of them. But we have only stoves, you see. 
You wont think me impertinent for asking?” she 
said, with one of her bright, coaxing smiles. 

**No indeed, dear heart! 1 should be a brute to 
think anything unpleasant of such a bit of sunsbine 
as you. But how is poor Dick? It’s a long time 
since I have seen the lad.” 

**T don’t think Dick is quite so cheerful as he used 
to be,” Ethel answered, her tace slightly shaduwing ; 
** but he is quite well, I think, bodily.” 

** Poor lad! poor lad!” Aud Mother Tanner wiped 
the corners of ber eyes on the snowy kerchief tolded 
across her bosom. 

A little silence fell on them, which was broken 
presently by Ethel’s asking, softly, with a subdued 
eagerness in her voice: 

** Would it be asking too much, Mother Tanner, for 
you tu tell us the legend of Waring Cross? 1 have 
always heard there was some romantic story connect- 
ed with it, and your having lived here so long would 
of course put you in possession of the real facts of 
the story. Edith doesn’t believe there ever was any- 
thing happened there—anything tragical, I mean; 


but a very vague idea what it was.” 
‘It is a sad story, little girl; it will make your 
heart heavy. Yu will have pain enough to bear if 


** Then it is true,” she interrupted. 
tell us about it! 
your window here, and the cross. See, E lith! see, 
Mr. Sinclair!” And she pointed excitedly to the 
bleak, jagged cliff, from which the snow had blown, 
leaving it brown and bare, while all about it was 
robed in oft, spotless snow. 

E.lith shivered and turned away. 
it looks!” she said. 

“It is always 80, miss. 
the snow covered it from human sight.” 

Earl Sinclair bad walked to the window, and now 
stood gazing off towards the bare, abrupt rock, @ 
slow horror creeping into bis tace. His eye ran down 
the long line of slingly beach to the abrupt curve 
that slut in the little bay, and then back to the 
| beetling cliff, a slow certainty burning itself into his 

brain as he gazed. 
| Ethel had drawn a low stool to the side of Mother 
| Tanner, and taken ene of ber witbherel hands be- 

tween her soft, dimpled ones, and said softly, yet 
| very firmly: 

*“ You will tell us all about it—you musf—I must 
hear it!” 

“ Ethel!” E lith remonstrated. 


** How desolate 





plied, deprecatingly; “but 1 teil you & mus! beat bis 
ste y! I don’t know—I never felt so about anything 
befure.” 

“Well, dearie,” laying her hand fondly on the 
sunny head, and smiling lovingly in the pretty, 
pleading face, “if you feel so about it you shall hear 
it, though 1 am sore afraid it «ill make your tender 
beart sad. You see 1 know just what a@ tencer- 
hearted little thing you are. Dick toh! me, Says 
the poor lad, says be, ‘Miss Ethel is just like the 
aunshine—she brightens everything with her smile. 
And she is so patient and gentle with poor Dick, Just 
as if be was like other folk.’ Ab, Miss Ethel, the 
‘cup of cold water to the least of these’ shall nut lose 
its reward.” 

*“*O Mrs. Tanner, I am not wise or good at all. I 
am only a weak, simple little girl, and not brave and 
strong, like Edith, I can’t endure, like her. All pain, 
and wrong, and suffering burt me so!” 

Mr. Sinclair, standing at the window, shut his lips 
fico ly togetLer—tbey were strangely white—and fol: - 
ed bis arms upon his breast, but he did not turn 
away, not even when appealed to by Ethel. 

** 1 can hear it just as well here,” he said. “It will 
seem the more real if 1 see the fabled /ocale of the 
story.” 

“It is no fable, good sir, wovld that it were!” 
Mother Tanuer rej )id. * /iemember it only too well, 
for, as now, I lived alune in my little cot. My bus- 
band was living then, it is true; but he was a sea 
faring man, and sailors are not long content on shore. 
He was away when this happened, else perhaps—but 
there, it is no use talking of what might bave been ; 
what is to be will be, I suppose. It is tate, or decree, 
whichever they call it.” 

“How long ago did this—this thing Lappen?” 
E:lith asked, gravely. 

‘Nineteen years ago come April, miss. I was, a8 
1 said, living here alone. I am not generally timid, 
but all that day and evening I had been oppressed 
with a sort of nervous tremor, The sound of the 
wind (it was a south wind, i remember, with gray 
scuds drifting over the sky) made me shudder, and 
the waves washing against the beach had « curions, 
moaning sound that made me long to put my hands 
over my @ars to shut out the sound. Waring was a 
busier place then than it is now—a blight has seenn d 
to cling to it ever since—and vssels were arriving 
and departing daily. But there was one vessel, the 
‘Cardinal,’ which had been in port two days, her 
boats busy bringing rice and tobacco on shore, trom 
whence it was to be carried to Berne, twenty mils 
inland. But the last load bad been landed, and the 
vessel would leave when the tide served, about 
midnight. 

** Somehow I couldn’t set myself about ‘anything, 
that evening, but kept walking about, first to the 
door and then to the windows. I remember I had 
just come in from standing on the doorstep, and came 
up to the window-— that window where the gentic- 
man is standing now, when I saw two persons stanc- 
ing on the cliff. 1t was too dark to discern anything 
plainly, but 1 thought the woman had something in 
her arms, but was not sure. They stood a little 
apart, and as often as the woman advanced, the man 

moved away, and always further up the cliff. 

**1 knew how abruptly it shelved off there, and 
knew the water was dark and deep beneath. 

*** He will step off there,’ I said to myrelf. And I 
trembled so I could hardly stand ; and once I started 
to go to the door to give a cry of warning. But the 
thought that they would think me meddicsome kept 
me back. Ab,if I only had! But, as 1 said, I sup- 
pose it was fate. 

“1 am not tiring you, am IT, Apple- Blossom?” she 
asked, looking at Ethel, as if she were her only au- 
ditor. “An old woman is apt to be garrulous, 1 
know.” 

** No, no, you are not tiring me; go on,” she an- 
swered, hurriedly. 





** Let me see, where wasI? O, 1 remember. Well, 
just as I was deliberating whether to call out or hold 
my peace, she came close beside him and tell down 
on ber knees, as if in supplication. He put out his 


_ hand and gave her, as J judged, a slight push, when, 


but 1 am very positive there was, although I have 


you live to be as old as I, or even half that, without —” | 
**O please do , 
Why, you can see the cliff from , 


Never since ‘hat night has | 


with a wild cry, she disappeared over the edge of the 
cliff.” 

“And he—what did he do?’ Ethel gasped, with 
horror-dilated eyes. 

** He stood an instant as if irresolute, and then 
sprang down the rock on the south side, towards the 
beach, and disappeared. The people up in town had 
beard the cry, but did not knowgrom whence it pro- 
ceeded, until, panting and breathless—tor I had ron 
every step of the way, and itis near a half-mile—I 
tried to gasp ovt the facts of the terrible tragedy to 
the startled group that gathéred about me. Betore 
I had concluded, a duzen started for the shore, and 
the hurried rattling of chains as the boats were 
loosened and pushed off, which, tollowed by the 
scund of oars in the row-locks, told that an effort, at 
least, would be made to sclve the dreadful mystery, 
But it was allin vain; the poor creature was never 
found, though the whole coast was dragged tor miles. 


, It was supposed she fl ated out to sea with the tile.” 


“But the man—ber murderer—didn’t you ever 
get any trace of him?” Edith asked, as she paused. 

‘No, nothing positive. While I was running op 
the road, I thougbt I heard the dip of oars; but it 
was too dark to see anything at the distance I was 
from the water. But there sere s»me men who had 
b en out fishing, c ming in late, saw one of the Car- 
di ial’s boats on the beach, and a woman coming 


| down the road meet aran who had apparently just 


' come in, in the boat. 
“I cannot help it, Edith, indeed I cannot,” she re- ' prised voice: 


They heard him say, in @ sur- 
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+) And then they turnel and walked away tegether. denly from the window. 


And that is all we ever ivew; but it was generally 
believed that it was some one from on teard that 
ship, and that it was the dip of Lise cars that I beard 
asi went up. The Carcinal sailel with the tide, 
and she hzs never been here since. It wes doubtless 
some poor creature he had wronged, who had foi- 
lowei him here, ani, whether by accident or design 
We can never know, rcet Ler death at bis bands.” 

“And no one saw them bat you.” Elith said, 
thoughtfully. “ You do net suppose—yon know you 
admit you were nervous aml excited—sou could pxe- 
sttiy have imagined you saw those perms, and that 
they were in reality only trees, and the vague, shift- 
ing shadows that hang about sea coasts?” 

“I saw them very distinctly, and I know tbat I 
was not mistaken. There was still a faint yellow in 
the west, and I saw them distinctly outlire! against 
it. Bat I have not told you quite all I cidn’t in- 


tend to at first; but as you are irclined to be a little | 


skeptical, miss, I will e’en ficish the tal-.” 

Por the first time Earl Sinclair tarnet away from 
the window, and came and sat down by the fireside. 

“ It ia cold cut there at the window; I feel quite 
chillei,” he said, shivering. 

Ethei lifted a white, yained face, out of which al! 
the soft color bad drifted. 

“Isn't it dreaifal?” she asked, s} adderirg. 

“Yea,” replied Sinclair, taking the litt!- hand she 
extended towards him; “bot it belongs to the dewi 
pest, and cannot be remedied now. De not look so 
white and frightened. You ovght nct to have beard 
the story, you are 80 sensitive.” 

“{ don’t know, I think I cugbt,” she answered, 
absently. 

“* Shall I tell you the rest—it is only a few words— 
or will you be content to let it drop where it is?” 

“ We wiil hear the rest,” Etith sant, quietly. 

“T said that we never heard mere of either the 
toan or the woman, aud we did not; bat the next 
tisornipg, a# 800m as it was light, I went down to the 


of night, I turned away with ashudder; and as I | 


did so, my eye caught the flutter of a bit of scarlet her slightest wish. “ 1am worse cff than Esau,—I [t wont hurt you, at least.” 


cloth between two little shelving ledges, just a little | 
this side of the rock. i 
“* It is nothing but a bit of flannel torn from some | 


1 
' 


of the sailors’ shirts,’ 1 said; but still 1 Worked my | 
way towards it until I saw that it was a child—an | 
infant child washed in between the rocks! I remem- | 
bered then that I bad seen, or fancied I did, some- | 
thing in the woman’s arms. I was so weak from 
fright and excitement that my hands trembled so I 
could do nothing for 2 moment. I supposed, of | 
course, the child was dead; but when I pulled away 
the sliwe and seaweed from its face—and it was one | 
of the sweetest child-faces 1 ever saw—1 fancied it | 
breathed. I lifted it out, and, wet and dripping as | 
it was, carried it back over the rockse—how, I am | 
sure I don’t know. [ laid it on my bed and started | 
for a doctor, whom I fortunately met aimost at the | 
door.’ 

“And was it alive, and did it get well?” Ethel | 
asked, breathlessly. | 

“ Yes, it was alive, although its head was terribly 
cut and jammed. Perhaps, after all, it would have i 
been better if I bad never found him, poor boy! tor | 
he never had his senses like other boys, and--” 

“Mrs. Tanner, are you not Dick’s mother? Is it 
his story you have told us?” Ethel interrupted, 
grasping her arm. 

“It is Dick’s story, poor lad!” she replied, softly. 

“And I always thought you were lis mother; how 
strarge!” Ethel said, musingly. ‘‘ Did father know 
that you were not?” 

“Yes, he knew all; I told him. But—perbaps 
*twas cnly an old woman’s fancy—I thought he did 
not seem at all surprised at the affair that had seem- ; 
ed 80 mysterious to us; and he muttered something 
about ‘ poor little Marie,’ and went and stood by the 
window looking up towards the cliff, along time. If 
it had been some people, I should have questioned 
them, I dare say; but there was a look on his face 
that forbade questioning, and so 1 was silent.” 

“You do not thin that it was-—-was my father— 
who—who—” Edith gasped, in a horror-stricken 
voice, utterly unable to complete the sentence. | 

“ Heaven forbid, miss! You do not think I would 
be so heartless as to tell you this story, if I thought | 
it was your father’s crime, do you? No indeed, I 
never thought that—never! It was not guilt that he 
showed, on!y a sort of sorrowful regret and pitying 
sadness. I dare say, however, that a great deal of it 
was wy imagination, and the story was enough to 
make any one sad, especially when they looked on 











| Sitive temperament, and theu her own near approach 


“Eckel, you must not!” Sinclair exclaime?, in a 
Startlel voice. “It is already late, and we must not 
Step longer!” 

He spoke rapidly, and there waa a strange, excited 
look in his face which no one ncticed but Eiith. To 
her it came like a sudden revelation. She had never 

thought of it before, bat now a handred things arose 
in ker mind to confirm its truth. Sinclair lored 
| Ethel! For a moment, all strength. pride, seif-con- 
trol left her, and she grew s» faint and weak that she 
basi a vague though!—.lmost a hope--that she was 
dying. Bat it was ouly for a moment, an‘? then with 
a wild rush and throb the blood fowed back to her 
ptises, and sorged through ber heart with fierce 
velocity. She cid not Bnow what hal been said, al- 
though she hai heard voices, but they sounded so 
distant ard far away, until Sinclair sail, addressing 
; Limself cireetly to ber. and speaking ala ost sharply: 
“ Why do you rot seek to dissuate her from this 
| tila scheme, Eiith? Don’t you see bow rough and 
no? F it is?” 
| “And so Greary!” she added, shuddering. ‘“ Ethel, 
I think we hai better go home. It is growing old, 
| ien’t it?” And she went and !<aned over the fire. 

“You need not go, Edith; jast wait here. I will 

be back by the time you are realy to start.” 

| “Bat we are ready nv,” interruptel Sinclair. | 
“Come, Etith, come, Ethie, I will bring the horse 
right round.” And he etartei towards the door. 

| “ Farl—MrvSinclair, stop a moment,” Ethel called, 
following him. “ If you do net wait fur me to go up 

| there, you wil! go home without me, for I must go!”’ 


' And stepping before him, sie anlatchel the door and 


went out. 
Sinciair turned questioningly te Elith. She mwed 
mechanically, and the two foliowed her across the 


road, and up the steep, narrow path, half overblown 

| With snow at little intervals. Presently Ethel stum-. 
' bled and came near falling. Sinclair sprang hastily 

, to her side, and putting bis arm about her, almost 

thore. { wanted to get a goul view of the rock front- i 
ing toward the sea; andas tLe nerth shore curves | 
round coneiderably, I chose that side, though it was | 
very rough, and together with brush and rocks I bad | 
& pretty hard time getting there. But at last I gained | 
@ yosition where I conld see the whole length and | 
breadth of the great, ugly rock; an: as I thought of | 
that poor creatare going over there in the darkness | 


carried her the rext of the way, leaving Edith to get 
on the best way she cunld. 

“1 doubt if be remembers that I em in existence,” 
F4ith said to herself, with a little bitter smile. And 
Ivery much doubt if be did. And then, in sharp 
contrast, came back that day one year ago; and even | 
through the gloom and desslation of the present, 


came 4 little thrill of happiness at the memory ot the | 
delicate love and tender deference that anticipated | 


have nvt even a mess of pottage for the birthright I 
have lost,” she said, gloomily. 

“Tuere’s some of the Sanger wiil in her, if she | 
doesn’t look like them,” solilcquize! Mother Tanner, 
as she stood in the tioor with her apron over ber 
head, watching them. ‘* Who'd have thought, with 
her soft, loving ways, she was so terribly set? Well, 
we can’t always tell.”” 

Meantime, the three hal reached the summit of 
the cliff, and stood beside the cross. The wind swept 
drearily across the cold, barren rocks. The tide was 
coining in, and the waves rolled in on the long line 
of sandy beach, and against tue ragged abutments of 
the cliff, with a chill, desolate sound. 

“And this is *‘ Waring Cross,’ of which I hiveal- ! 
ways hearil,” Ethel said, laying her hand caressingiy 
en the rude beard. “Iam so glad father putit up!” 

Elith shivered as a gust of wind struck her. “ Let 
us go down,” she said. * It is terribly bleak up bere.” 

“Ina moment; [| want to look over thecliff.” And 
before either of them could make a motion to pre- | 
vent, she stood on the edge of the precipice, which 
slightly deciined towards the sea just there, looking 
over into the boiling surge below. | 

“My God! you wili drive me distracted, Ethel 


' Sanger!” Sinclair exclaimed, his face deadly pale. ' 


“Ethie, in Heaven’s name, look away from that 
water! It will make you dizzy. Come back now— 
there, step carefully!” holding out his arms to her. 

At that instant asudden gust of wind blew her 
veil across her face; she male a blind step and would 
have fallen, only with a sudden movement Sinclair 
caught her in his arms, with a smothered “thank 
God!” 

It was a pale, silent party that rode back to Seneca 
that afternoon. One would hardly have believed the 
white face that drooped against Earl Sinclair’s shoul- 
der (he had kept his arm about her ever since he had 
taken her from the precipice) was the gay, laughing 
one that hast been so full of happiness that morning. 

The story had made a deep impression on her sen- 





to death tilled her with a deep and solemn awe. She H 


could hear the rolling of the surge in ber ears, even der to that belt of pin 


after she was miles away, and thought what a shock H 


| the pulse; it left no pang behind. 


‘ed her eye, barned in her cheek, and sang in her 


| should be entirely happy, she thought. 


you have literally picked me up.” 


: lately.’? 


figured Ethel; her face looks like the face of an Ethel walked demarely on. 


angel.” 


How little, indeed, she knew! How little, indeed, 
either of them knew, or guessed, the secret emotions | 


of the others’ bearts! Only one thing was very ev- 
ident, at least, to Elith—Sinclair’s love for Ethel. It 
showed in every look and tone, and would not be re- 


presse! It seemed as if the possibility of ber loss 


revealed to him anew how unspeakab!ly dear she was 
to him. He was paler an¢ graver, to, than E-lith 
ever remembered to have seen him, anl—s e consid- 
ered him criticalls—he Lbokei a goul deal clder than 
he ever bad before, and there were certainly lines 
atoat the mocth that, as well as sbe had thought 
she knew his face, she ha? never seen untilthen. It 
was something of a paradox, for had she not always 
heard that love makes one younger and handsomer? 
And Ear! Sinclair certainly locked older, and O, so 
much sadder! 

All at ones it necarred to Edith. as she leaned tack 
and watched his face through ber veil, that the feel- 
ing of fascination that had attracted and held her had 
suddenly departed. 

“It is because he is to be Ethel’a husband,” she 
said to herself. But even that thought failed to give 
her anything more than a momentary quickening of 


Sbe looked back wonderingly at herself, at the en- 
thrallment and infatuation of the past six months— 
even to the weakness of the past few hours, and was 
conscious of a sensation of release, as if some spell 
that bound her had been suddenly broken. 

And when Sinclair lifted Ethe! out so tenderly cn 
their arrival tome, aml in his absorption forgot to 
even give her his hand, she amile! quietly, without 
a single emotion of pain or disappointment. At first 
she felt a little afrai!l of thia calm; but after a few 
weeks of the obi familiar interc ursc, and figdirg 
how thorongiiy deai her infatuation was, and how 
more and more another love grew in her heart. she 
grew ftitfal and nervors, the color comirg and going 
in her face, and her old cool self-control utterly ftor- 
sakirg ber. Her mother was the first to notice it. 

“T am afraid Elith is ili,’’ she said to Ethel. 

** Better call in Doctor Reeves,” Ethel said, with a 
quick glance at Elith. 

“T think I will. You may stop there this morn- 
ing, on your way to the village.” 

“It is foolish. I am not ill,” Edith said, pettishly. 

“Ah well, it wont do any harm to have his opinion. 





CHAPTER 1X. 


TT was a lovely morning, and Ethel’s mercurial tem- 
perament was extremely sensitive te atmospheric 
changes, consequently, she was fully charged with 
the litt!e magnetic currents of vitality that brighten- 


heart. Just now she was very hopeful. It had been 
the one pet echeme of her life for Edith to marry Dr. 
Reeves, and though it bad once miscarried, she was 
not quite discouraged yet. If Edith and Dr. Reeves 
would be reconciled, and her father and Harry, she 


She ca!led at Mrs. Porter’s on her way, and learned 
that Dr. Reeves had been callel to Waring very early, 
leaving word that he should probably be home at ten 
o’cl-ck. Mrs, Porter’s window commanded a view 
of the Waring road, and so she waited until she saw 
him coming before s1e started for his office. As she 
went out of the yard a woman brushel past her—a 
tall, slender woman, closely veiled, and passed on in 
the direction of the dector’s oftice. She did not,howev- 
er, notice her particularly, her thoughts were so fally 
occupied. Presently he overtook her, reining in his 
horse a little to say good-m ovning. 

“JT am on my way to your office—don’t you re- 
member once threatening to compound me a douse?” 
she asked, laughingly. 

“Then I will take you right along,” he said spring- 
ing out and assisting her into the pretty light buggy. 
“Tam in luck this morning, you are the third pa- 
tient I have picked up.’’ 

“Tam sorry to disappsint you, but to tell the truth, 
Tam not the patient (in perspective) that you have 
picked up this time, although there is no denying but 


He turned toward her with a slight start. 

“ Will you tell me who it is, then?” 

“ Certainly, that is my errand,” she replied, coolly. 
“Is it Dick? I notice that he isn’t looking well 


“No, it is not Dick. Look across the field yon- 


es, and tell me what you 
see?”? 


it would have given them all if they had brought | 
her home dead! And then her thoughts ran beyond, 
to that eternity whose mystery had always borne 
such @ vague terror to her. Somehow the shadows 
| fell apart, and instead of the dread, uncertain, mys- 
terivus gloom that bad hitbertoshrouded the life be- 


“IT see two men chopping wood.” 

“ Right; they are my father and Dick, so it can be 
j neither of them, and I jett mother deep in the mys- 
| teries of sugar gingerbread, and I hardly believe it is 
| her, do you?” 

“ Ethel!” he said, and his voice was low and stern; 


| “Came near forgetting your gallantry,Dr. Reeves,” 
| she sail, sententiously. 

*“* Well, Ethie?” 

| “Quite well, thank yoa; how is your heath?” 

A deep wave of crimson swept over bis face as he 
turned abrup'ly away. 

“Cote, dictor, please come back,” she called. “] 
of course thought you would be interested to know 
the state of my health, but as you are not, why I wil! 
proceed at ence to business. Edith is—well, not 
really sick, but something troubles her, and mother 
wants your opinion as to whatitis. She is not the 
old, cool, self possessed Edith you used to know. She 
is nervous, excitable, sometimes positively irritable, 
just fancy Elith that! ani yet it is tra:.” 

“ But [ cannot visit her uader these circumstances, 
indeed | cannot; you must not ask me,” he said, 
hurrielly. 

** Why not, pray?” looking fxslly at him. 

* Did she Know you were coming t» see me?” 

“ Yes, certainly.” 

““Woat did she say?’’ Unconscious eagerness in 
his voice. 

“ Well, she said she wasn’t sick; but, Dr. Reeves, 
the blusbe!l, and them she grew so white that I 
thought sbe was going to faint. Ste does that quite 
often now; you know how impassive she used to be. 
Weil, will you come?” 

“IT want to ask you one question, although I am 
half ashawed to—is she engaged to Earl Sinclair?” 

Ethel b oke intoa merry laugh, a soft pink flus!. ing 
the biae-veined temples. ‘*How very absurd! | 
am positive they never thought of such a relation as 
beicg possible. Pray who was your iuformant?” 

“It bas been very generally theught s, Mrs 
Porter says.” 

* My dear, innocent doctor! did you never hear 
that ‘trifles light as air are to the jealous cuniirma- 
tion strong as proofs of Holy Writ?’ ” 

** Are you quite sure?” 

“Tam positive. Now, will you come?” 

*“[ will be there this afteruoon, that is, unless she 
otjects to seeing me, in which cave [ trust you will 
Lave sufficient regard for my teelivgs w inform me. 
I will not force myself upon her if—” 

“Dr. Reeves,” Ethel interruj-ted, “did you ever 
hear that oli adage about ‘faint heart, etc?’ Lad- 
tire you exceedingly, but Iam not altogether blind 
to your defects. You are too shy and diflilent. 
Edith has, under all her reserve, an exacting, pas- 
sionate nature. There is fire under the ice, Clareme 
Reeves, but it will take rrarm/A to meitit. The man 
who woos and wins Edith must woo warnily. A 
bashtul, hesitating declaration will not be successful. 
I know that you love Edith, or I would not say what I 
have to you—and she must never know that I did - 
aud I would not as it is, if 1 did not believe that you 
are better calculated to make her happy than any one 
elze leversaw. And now I must go. By the way, 
who is that tall woman going down the street? She 
passed me just as [came oct of Mrs. Porter’s, and 
she bus been past here once before since I have been 
here. Her general outline reminds me of Dick's 
ghost.” 

Dr. Reeves started and changed color. 

“It is she again, sure enough!” he exclaimed, with 
@ puzzled look. 

*“Sae? who, pray?” 

“Ido not know; I wish I did. But what is it about 
Dick’s ghost?” 

“Why, I suppose it is only one of Lis hallucina- 
tions; but he insists that a woman, a tall, pale wo- 
man, wiih the most wonderful eyes, and a paleiel 
Seam across her forehead, comes round the farm- 
house, and sometimes, he says, looks in at the win- 
dows. I think] Dick is getting worse, poor Dick! 
It is asad story about the boy Mother Tanner told 
us,” she said, her voice growing sad and pitiful. 
“ But good-day; you will remember all I have told 
you?” 

“ There is no danger of my forgetting! 1 would, 
though, that 1 was as hopeful as you.” 

She made a little gesture of impatience, followed 
by a bright smile, and tripped away down the street, 
leaving Dr. Reeves in a rather pleasant state of sus- 
pense, notwithstanding his fears. 

It seemed as though it would never come after- 
noon, and the half-dozen visits he had to make in 
the interim still left a considerable time on his hands, 
and yet he was in perpetual fear of some new call tor 
his services that would interfere with the visit. But 
when the time came for him to go, he shrank with 
nervous dread and timidity from the meeting. He 
had never spoken to Edith Sanger since ‘hat day; be 
had not cared trust Limself to, though he had bowed 
to her in tbe street, ard once in the church. 

But chance favored him. Ccming up through the 
fields—he had chosen to walk—he found Dick lying 
beside the path in a semi-uncorscious state. He 
glanced back towards his cabin, and saw Sinclair 
standing in the doer. Obeying his gesture, he came 
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ey bis shoulder like a frightened chi 
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ly, stooping over to Witt him. ‘ 


But just then Dick's eyes came bro 


when they rested on Sinclair, with su 
utterable terror, that he dropped tt 
raised, and turned away with an ang 
heek. . 
«| sball take him to the house,” 1 
firmly; 


“he ia not fit to be left alone t 
At the sound of his voice, Dick gay 
en he lifted him in his ar: 


« Are you not coming?” Dr. Reeve: 


clair turned away. 


“No, he will have another fit if ld. 


alight laugh, but there was an 


and as he walked away, he mu 
e idiot! when f was trying fo m 
him, too, Can it be possible that he 
only one of his oddities. Everybods 
why should not 1? I would give athens 
though, to-day, if Mother ‘Tanner 
where she found him, and twice as 
whether John Sanger knows who he : 
better srtll, though, I am sure of, he 
Thanks to his own stubbornness fort 
for thechanges of twenty-two year: 
been for Ethie, I don’t believe I wou 
it, after all my years of planning. B 
night when I touched her hand and | 
voice, she has drawn and held me 
bonds. My God! how I love her! r 
rose—pretty, tender-bearted darling 
gry, evil look died out of his face, a 
crept about the tense mouth, and sof! 
"or Reeves was met at the door 
and Ethel, who had been startled by: « 
ing up the path with Dick in bis art: 
“Do not be alarmed, it is only a 
hesaid, in reply to their frightened |i) 
him by the path, just below the or 
him to the nearest place.” And as 
door, he carried him in and Jaid him 
tle before the kitchen fire, But Dic 
with all his strength. 
«“ Don’t let him touch me—don’t!”’ 
ing into a low, frightened sobbing. 
“No one shall harm you, Dick 
Ethel,” and at a look from bim Ethe 
beside the trembling boy. 
“Ighe gone?” he asked, shudde: 
wz here is nobdlly here but Dr. 
Edith and I, You are not afraid nov 
He opened his eyes, and gave aq 
the room. 
“ He isn’t in there?” nodding tow’: 
room. 
“No, there is no one there.” 
Ho drew a long breath of relief, «=: 
faded out of his eyes, but still he clu 
laying his face against his hand, an 
touching it with his lips. 


took hold of my neck and arms, an’. 


to be friends with you, and that war 
you the knife,” Ethel explained. ‘ 
that you refused his present.” 

* An expression of mingled pain ® | 
his face. 

“1 am so sorry—but I—I can’t! bh: 
putting his band to his head. 

“It is a singular case of physiolo, 
said Dr. Reeves, gravely. “J do n 
can help it, aggravated us it is by b 
condition. 1 think that every one! 
these subtile influences that attrac! 
out being in any way able to accoun 
As he finished speaking, he glanc: 
first time caught Edith’s eye. She 
but did not drop ber eyes. But it 
remnant of ber old, cvol defiance, f 
how the slender hands that clasped 
tall bookcase trembled, and he 6: 
and thin she had grown, and all | 
his heart rove up in one overwh 
swept away all bis diffidence and re 
With a firm, swift step, he crors 
she stood. Whether she saw anyth 


+ You see he came after me,” he s«: 
quick glance about him. “ I hid ur: 
I saw bim coming, but he saw me, i 
come out, that be had got sometbi: . 
. then he took out a knife; it was new 
I didn’t want it, not from bim, and | 
ry me, and tried to make me take it, . 
and ran down the path, till all at 
round, round, round, and then he, 
softly against Dr. Reeves’s hand, “:. | 
me.” 
“‘ He would not have harmed you, - 





poor half-witted Dick, and saw the pitiful wreck that ,; yond, she saw brightness, and rest, and peace; and | ‘** Ethel, I cannot bear it yet; it hurts just as bad as | reluctantly forward. { | 
one night’s work had made of bim.” not so much a great and radical change, as acontin- | ever. I suppose you think me a weak fool, but O| ‘I want you to help me take him somewhere, Le ¥ ¢ 
Ethel arose silently and went to the window. | ued existence, fitting on to the present, and taking ; Ethie, I cannot help it!” His voice was ini and | appears to be in a tit,” Dr. Reeves said, by way of ex- 
“Who put up the cross?” she asked, after a somewhat of its coloring trom it; yet with deeper ex- | tremulous with suppressed feeling. planation, and pointing at Dick, who lay with half- At’ 
moment. ; | periences, purer desires, and broader opportunities. ‘“* IT will teil you all about it, and what I think of | closed eyes, the muscles of his face and his limbs 
“Well, my husband did put up one, but not that. | A feeling of sweet solemnity stole over her, as the you, and somebudy else besides, after we are inside twitchiug convulsively 3 
The one he put up blew down in the line gale ten | unseen thus revealed itself to her consciousness. It | your office. I never talk privacy in the street; it) ‘ It’s strange they cee the boy; why don’t they 
years ago, and when your father took Dick, he bad | was so different from all her pre-conceived ideas—so | isn’t a nice place.” send him to an asylum?” Sinclair bad, . 4 
that put up. It is a much better one than the other, very different from all the teachings to which she “ Bat, Ethie, just tell me, is she ill?” and he grasp- | : 
for he hired a carpenter to make it, and my man was had listened. Lite seemed sweeter and more beauti- | ed her arm excitedly. 
no carpenter. But then it served to mark the spot, ful, and death had lost its terrors. He: ceforth, lec it ' 
if it was rude, and I could never feel right until there come when and how it may, she could never again be 
Was something there.” | afraid! ; 


“Ethel, you will care fer Dick 
Edith’s arm, and half-leading, hall- 
the ritting-room, and closing the a 
* Edith, why bave I not known 
demanded, almost fiercely, placiny 
and standing before her with folded 
hate me #0 utterly that you bad rat 
ceive help from me- than encure | 
FAith, when I loved you su! And tb 
hateful to you than death!" 

She put out her band with a eb 
motion. In an instant Le was be 





his face, I do not know; I only kn 
dropped before it, and white, and 
bling, she stood before bim. 


a 


** The family are attached to him, I think. He has A 
' Deen here a long tuuwe, and until lately he has been ‘ 
quite well. Where had we better take him? it is } 
hearest to the hcuse, and if be is ii—” 

*O, I dare say be will be over it in a few minutes; 4 





“Not another word until we are inside!” 
Throwing the reins over his horse’s back, be turn- 
ed the key, and strude in; then remembering him- | 
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let us take him to the hut,” he interrupted, anxious- 
ly, stooping over to lift him. ‘ 

But just then Dick’s eyes came broad open, filling, 
when they rested on Sinclair, with such a wild, un- 
utterable terror, that he dropped the arm he had 
raised, and turned away with an angry flush on his 
cheek. 

“J sball take him to the house,” Dr. Reeves said, 
firmly; “he is not fit to be left alone in that hut.” 

At the sound of his voice, Dick gave a little glad 
cry, and when he lifted him in his arms, hid his face 
on his shoulder like a frightened child. 

“ Are you not coming?” Dr. Reeves asked, as Sin- 
clair turned away. 

“No, he will have another fit if Ido,” he said, with 
alight laugh, but there was an angry fire in his 
eye, and as he walked away, he muttered, ‘‘ Curses 
on the idiot! when [ was trying to make friends with 
him, too. Can it be possible that he?—pshaw! it is 
only one of his oddities. Everybody else believes it, 
why should not 1? I would give a thousand dollars, 
though, to-day, if Mother Tanner had let him be 
where she found him, and twice as much if I knew 
whether John Sanger knows who he is. One thing, 
better still, though, I am sure of, he don't know me. 
Thanks to his own stubbornness for that, as well as 
for thechanges of twenty-two years. If it hadn’t 
been for Ethie, I don’t believe I would hardly risked 
it, after all my years of planning. But since the first 
night when I touched her hand and listened to her 
yoice, she has drawn and held me with invisible 
bonds. My God! how I love her! my sweet wild- 
rose—pretty, tender-hearted darling!” And the an- 
gry, evil look died out of his face, and a soft smile 
crept about the tense mouth, and softened the whole 
face. 

Dr. Reeves was met at the door by Mrs. Sanger 
and Ethel, who had been startled by seeing him com- 
ing up the path with Dick in his arms. 

“Do not be alarmed, it is only a slight spasm,” 
hesaid, in reply to their frightened looks. ‘‘ I found 
him by the path, just below the orchard, and took 
him to the nearest place.” And as they opened the 
door, be carried him in and laid him on the long set- 
tle before the kitchen fire. But Dick clung to him 
with all his strength. 

*“ Don’t let him touch me—don’t!” he cried, break- 
ing into a low, frightened sobbing. 

. “No one shall harm you, Dick. See, here is 
@éthel,” and at a look from him Ethel came and knelt 
‘aueide the trembling boy. 

“#Ighe gone?” he asked, shuddering from head to 
foot. 
“There is nobdfly here but Dr. Reeves, mother, 
Edith and I. Yonare not afraid now, Dick?” 

He opened his €yes, and gave a quick glance over 
the room. 

“ He isn't in there?” nodding towards the sitting- 
room. 

“No, there is no one there.” 

Ho drew a long breath of relief, and the wild look 
faded out of his eyes, but still he clung to Dr. Reeves, 
laying his face against his hand, and once or twice 
touching it with his lips. 

** You see he came after me,” be said, with another 
quick glance about him. ‘I hid under the bed when 
I saw him coming, but he saw me, and told me to 
come out, that he had got something for me. And 
then be took out a knife; it was new and bright, but 
I didn’t want it, not from him, and when he followed 
me, ani tried to make me take it, I slipped by him 
and ran down the path, till all at once something 
took hold of my neck and arms, and my head went 
round, round, round, and then he,” laying his lips 
softly against Dr. Reeves’s hand, “‘came and saved 
me.” 

“ He would not have harmed you, Dick. He wishes 
to be friends with you, and that was why he bought 
you the knife,” Ethel explained. ‘ He will be sorry 
that you refused his present.” 

An expression of mingled pain and regret crossed 
his face. 

“TI am so sorry—but I—I can’t! he hurts me here,” 
putting his hand to his head. 

“It isa singular case of physiological repulsion,” 
said Dr. Reeves, gravely. ‘I do not think the lad 
can help it, aggravated as it is by bis peculiar mental 
condition. I think that every one feels, more or less, 
these subtile influences that attract and repel, with- 
out being in any way able to account for them.” 

As he finished speaking, he glanced up, and for the 
first time caught Edith’s eye. Sbe colored slightly, 
but did not drop her eyes. But it was only a pitiful 
remnant of ber old, cool defiance, for Dr. Reeves saw 
how the slender hands that clasped the edge of the 
tall bookcase trembled, and he saw, too, how wan 
and thin she had grown, and all the strong love of 
his heart rose up in one overwhelming flood, and 
Swept away all bis ditlidence and reserve. 

With a firm, swift step, he crossed over to where 
she stood. Whether she saw anything cf all this in 
his face, I do not know; I only know that her own 
dropped before it, and white, and mute, and trem- 
bling, she stood before him. 

‘Ethel, you will care tor Dick,” he said, taking 
Edith’s arm, and hal!-leading, half-carrying her into 
the sitting-room, and closing the door after him. 

‘‘ Edith, why have I not known this befure?” he 
demanded, almost fiercely, placing her in 4 chair, 
and standing before her with foldedarms. ‘* Did you 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


and the proud head was pillgwed on his breast, and 
the cool, calm eyes were soft and humid with tender, 
happy tears. 

“My rare white lily!” hesaid, tenderly; “if Heav- 
en will only bless my efforts, it shall soon be my queen 
rose as well. Henceforth my art will be sacred 
to me if it heals thee, my beloved!” 

**O, I shall soon be well, now, Clarence; indeed I 
am not really ill, only a little nervous, and,” raising 
her eyes shyly to his face, “just a little conscience- 
stricken. I think I wronged, not only your heart, 
but my own, and [ have been too proud to acknowl- 
edge it.” 

“* But you have not said yet that you love me now, 
I want to hear it from your lips, darling. I shall not 
be satisfied without it. Iam not quite sure yet that | 
it is not a beautiful dream, I have had so many such! 
Was I presumptuous, love?” 

‘*I don’t know,” she said, a soft pink stealing in- 
to her cheeks, making her look so beautiful that Dr. 
Reeves could not refrain from putting a summary 
veto on any further speech in a peculiar, although 
not entirely original manner. 

“T have sometbing to tell you, Clarence; some- 
thing that may lower mein your estimation—it has 
in my own—but which I think it right you should 
know in the outset. After that I will answer your 
question, if you would like to hear it, then.” 

“ Answer it first, Edith, and then I can see every- 
thing else by its light.” 

‘* As you say; but suppose you should wish me to 
take it back?” 

“Edith, do you think I am a boy, to change ata 
breath?” 

* No, Clarence, I think you are a brave, true-soul- 
ed man, and I know that I love you very dearly ” 

This speech wet the fate of its predecessors by an- 
other summary interruption, after which she went 
on: 

“T think I have always loved you, but I am by 
nature reserved, and, so were you. I was not sure 
you cared for me, and I was too proud to give my 
love unasked; and though you were kind and defer- 
ential, you were always calm and guarded. If at 
any time you had wooed me as you have to-day,” 
another flush rising to her temples. 

“But, Edith, you forget that day—that October 
day when all the joy and hope of my life went out in 
despair,” he interrupted. 

‘No, I do not forget; I remember every word you 
said, and that I replied, and that brings me to the 
most humiliating part of my confession. You said 
to-day that there was a certain phenomena of attrac- 
tion and repulsion for which we could not ourselves 
account; I would add also fascination and infatua- 
tion, as that is the only way in which I can account 
for the sentiment with which Earl Sinclair inspired 
me for a little while.” 

Dr. Reeves gave a quick start, and half loosened 
his clasp of her hand. But it was only for an in- 
stant, and then he held her more firmly to his side. 

“Itewas during this infatuation that you asked me 


“T cannot promise.” 

‘* Not just yet, you mean. May I tell your mother 
and Ethelg” 

“If you like,” drepping her eyes. 

How strange it all was! Dr. Reeves thought it 
over as he walked slowly back to his office in the chill 
March air, with a vague impression that it was June, 
everything was so sweet and beautiful—to see this 
calm, self-poised, proud woman blushing and drop- 
ping her eyes in confusion, like a simple untaught 
girl. Ithink, however, he was rather pleased than 
otherwise with the phenomenon. 

Dr, Reeves was proverbially careful and exact in 
his habits; and when he failed to come up to tea at 
the usual hour, Mrs. Porter was naturally surprised, 
the more especially as ahe had seen him go into his 
office half an hour before, but owing to her many 
duties, she had not seen a strange woman enter it 
soon after he did. Ifshe bad, } erhapsshe would have 
been stil! more perplexed. At least the doctor was 
himself both startled and perplexed, when the door 
cpened neiselessly, and ebe glided in. He knew her 
instantly; he would have known that form and step 
anywhere, 

‘“‘T am happy to meet you again, madam,” he said, 
offering her a chair. 

She motioned it away with a gesture that remind- 
ed him of Edith -not Edith ag be had seen her to- 
day, but in one of her old, queenly moods. 

*T cannot stop,” she said, in a low, excited tone. 
**T have come to ask you a question, not pertaining 
to your profession, but of a personal nature. I do 
not ask it from ery idle curiosity, but from a sort of 
necessity, and I ask of you the same silence that you 
have so well kept in the other case. Do you 
promise?” 

“Tf it involves no possible harm to any one, yes.”’ 

**It does not. Isthe man known in Seneca as Ear) 
Sinclair a lover of Miss Edith Sanger’s?” 

“He is not,” he said, promptly, half-smiling as he 
remembered that it was only that morning that ke 
had asked the same question. 

“* You are very sure—you don’t think there can be 
any mistake?” 

“Ido not, madam. I am sure, because the lady 
has this day promised to be my wife.” 

‘Thank God!” ehe exclaimed, in a tone of relief. 

“ Perhaps,” he added, not knowing why he told 
her, “I ought to say in this connection, that Mr. 
Sinclair is a lover of Miss Ethel Sanger’s.” 

“No!” she exclaimed, sharply, catching hold of the 
chair as if to steady hersclf, ‘* Eth—Ethel! Good 
heavens! what shall I do?” 

“Compose yourself, madam,” trying gently to 
force her into a seat. 

“ Let me go!” throwing off his arm, and stagger- 
ing to the door, the pallor of her face showing even 
through the thick veil she wore. 

He stood in the door, avd watched her through the 
gathering twilight, as she disappeared down the 
street. All at once Ethel’s remark concerning 
“ Dick’s ghost” occurred to him. Had the lad really 





to be your wife, and impossible as it may appear to 
you, it cost me the bitterest pang of my life to refuse 
you. But I fancied that I loved Sinclair, and that it 
would be wrong, under the circumstances, for me to 
listen to you. I will not spare myself; what first 
awoke me from the bewildering dream was the 
knowledge of bis love for Ethel—” 

“Ethel!” he interrupted, with a look of amaze- 
ment. 

“ Yes, Ethel. I don’t know as she loves him only 
as she loves everybody and everything, she is so gen- 
tle and affectionate, dear Ethie! Butas I was say- 
ing, the moment I saw that he loved her, the scales 
dropped from my eyes, although I will own it gave 
me a little pang at the moment, but that was all. 
Three hours afterward, I found myself wondering 
that I could ever have been so infatuated as to believe 
that I loved him. I realized then who it was that I 


me, and filled my heart with regret. Isaw then the 
exceeding great difference between the true and the 


my old confidence and faith in myself, and grew fit- 
ful and nervous, and more so as the days went by, 
and I felt more and more how I had wronged my 
own heart and yours—for I have been surer since the 
scales fell from my eyes about your love. Ihave told 
you this—perbaps you need never have known it, 
but I do not want any secret lying between us, and 
1 felt it right, as humiliating as this confession has 
naturally been to me, that you should know the 
whole truth, and just how weak and blind I have 
been ” 

«‘ Edith, you never was so strong in your life be- 
fore. It requires a great deal of strength to admita 
weakness, more perhaps than it does to keep one 
from it. You are nobler and braver in my estima- 
tion than you ever were before, not because you lov- 
ed him, but because, instead of concealing it, you 
have told me the truth. I shall never doubt you in 
the future, for now I know your sterling nature. I 
have no confession of love, or even fancy, to make, 
for I never loved any woman but you; but I am very 
faulty in many things, and in the long years that it 
please God we may live together, I shall need much 
of your patience, and forbearance, and forgiveness. 
And now I will go home, and try to realize this great 





hate me so utterly that you had rather die than re- | 
ceive help from me—tban endure my presence? O | 
Edith, when I loved you sv! And my love was more | 
hateful to you than death!” 
She put out her band with a shy, half-hesitating | 
motion. In an instant he was bending over her, 





want you to get well very fast, for I warn youl shall 
not wait long for my wife. I will send or bring you 
over some niedicine to night; in the meantime, if 
you can, I would like to have you sleep @ little.” 

** Ot course 1 shall obey.” 

** And love and honor?” he asked, laughing. 


did love, and all the long, sweet past came back to | 


talse, and I felt so humiliated and ashamed, that I lost | 


seen scme one, and had she been lurking about the 
farmhouse, as he averred? And what were the 
| Sangers to her? he asked himself, as he remember- 
| ed ber emotion, utterly at a loss to account for it 
| Then suddenly recollccting himself, he took the 
| medicine he bad prepared for Edith, and went up to 
| his supper, much to Mrs. Porter’s relief. He had 
i hardly taken his seat, however, before there came a 
| hasty summons for him to go to Leeds, some five or 
six miles away. Ofcourse he must go, and the quiet 


must give place to a long, lonely ride in the chill 
March air. However, he was used to that; and as 
he swallowed a hasty supper, the thought of the new 
hope and brightness which had so suddenly gladden- 
ed his life chased away all minor regrets, and it was 
a very bright face that looked into the, sitting-room 
a moment after, and a very cheerful voice that asked: 

**Could you take a little package over to Deacon 
| Sanger’s for me this evening, Sinclair?” 

Sinclair looked up with an unmistakable surprise 
in his face, and then remembering about Dick, stam- 
mered: 

‘You remember his—his aversion, and perhaps 
you had—” 

*“ O, it is not for Dick, ifthatis what you are think- 
ing of,” the doctor interrupted. “I saw that patient 
of mine an hour ago at his favorite pastime of turn- 
ing somersaults, over in the deacon’s south meadow. 
Thisis for Miss hdith— she is not quite well,” a faint 


over a preparation this evening, but I have been un- 
expectedly called to Leeds.” 

“ Certainly, I will take it with great pleasure,” he 
interrupted, rising, adding in a lower tone, and with 
a meaning look, as he came near to take the package, 
‘that is, if you think it will be as ¢flicacious as if ad- 
ministered by yourself. 

The fiush on the usually cool face, and the new 
look of happiness and content in the calm eyes, re- 
vealed the whole story. 

“I congratulate you very sincerely,” he said, ex- 
tending his hand; and the two men grasped hands 
more warmly,and in amore friendly spirit, than they 
had ever done before. 

I donot know why one marriage or engagement 
' should operate as a stimulus to other marriages and 





blessing with which God has crowned my life. I| other engagements, any more than I know why, if 


one is so unfortunate as to break an article, three or 
| four more must immediately follow to keep it com- 
pany; or why it is when one member of a flock, 
| getting discontented, leaps over its enclosure, a doz- 
| en more will at once follow in its footsteps. Neituer 
| do I propose boring the reader by philosophical spec- 


hour at the farmhouse which he had anticipated | 


ulations upon the subject, but simply accepting the 
fact, add one more witness by way of proof. 

When Earl Sinclair met Ethel Sanger walking 
slowly down the street, he did not notice her absent 
manner or evident excitement. He only remember- 
ed his own overwhelming passion which wouki not 
be repressed. She bad certainly had tire enough to 
get accustomed to think of bim in the light he had 
asked her to think of bim, and so, as he took ber 
hand, he drew it through bis arm, saving, eagerly: 

“O Ethie! how much longer must I wait for this 
dear hand? Do you know how long and desolate 
the hours are away from you—how every day binds 
me ck ser and closer to you, beloved?” 

She mace alittle effort to draw away her hand, as 
her quick eye caught the long, eager strides of a 
faintly outlined form far down the street. 

“Don't, Ethie! I cannot let you go until you have 
given me hope. Itcannot be possible that such a 
love as ] bear you meets only with scorn,” he said, 
passionately. 

**I do not scorn you—ccn't think that! I like to 
be near vou. I am happier when you are by, but- ” 

*O Miss Ethel!” broke in Dick, stil! some way off; 
“T’ve got it! it’s from hin’-O praise the Lord— 
praise the Lord!” 

“It is a letter from Harry,” Fthel explained. ‘I 
heard there was one for me in the cfiice, and I had 
a presentiment it was from him. ‘Go up to the 
house, please, I will be in presently.” 

Mr. Sinclair delivered the medicine into Edith’s 
hands, smiling to himself to see how lov» had cen- 
quered this proud, calm woman, and made her blush- 
ing, and timid,and shy. But his heart was full of 
Ethel, and he waited impatiently for her coming; 
but all his waiting was in vain, for in the chamber 
above him Ethel sat, utterly forgetful of the gath- 
ing chill, and of the man who looked so eagerly for 
her coming, with tears and emiles strnggling togeth- 
er on her face, and a letter, stained with tears and 
sanctified with kisses, lying in a clse, found clasp 
upon her heart. 


CHAPTER X. , 


THE next morning .after his visit to Leeds, Dr. 
Reeves rode over to see his patient. He met Deacon 
Sanger inthe yard, who gave him his hand in a 
grave, but cordial manner. The same kind welcome 
awaited him also from the deacon’s wife, and Ethel 
bent her head suddenly, touching bis hand with her 
lips. ‘I am so glad!” she said, softly. 

“ My darling little sister!” and Ethel found her- 
self drawn suddenly to his arms, and his lips pressed 
lightly to her forehead. 

“O Dr. Reeves, I am quite sure your head is 
turned,” she exclaimed, gayly, “‘or you never would 
have taken me for soweb dy else!” 

* I could not do that,” he said, walking straight 
toward the sitting-room; “ I could never mistake her 
for any other woman in the world!” And the door 
opened and closed upon doctor and patient. 

Half au hour later Dr. Reeves remembered that 
he bad a note for Ethel, and shrewdly guessing at 
its contents, and feeling particularly amiable toward 
all the world, just then, he nobly sacrificed his own 
inclinations, and bade his patient—who, by the way, 
did great credit to his skill, so rapidly was she recov- 
ering under his care—a reluctant good-morning, and 
weut out in search of Etbel. 

It was one ot th: se rare spring mornings that hint 
so sweetly of summer—a gclden promise of the fu- 
ture cropped into the chill and dullness of the pres- 
ent’s gloom. Dr. Reeves tound Ethel leaning dream- 
ily against the great, wide-open doors of the barn, a 
group of twenty or thirty little yellow, and black, 
| and snow-white chickens— just the plumpest, down- 
iest little atoms- picking industriously with their 
weo Dills at the yellow patches of dough on the great 
brown fioor. He handed her the note without speak- 
ing, and nvticing the quick blush that overspread 
her face, very considerately turned his attention 
tothe chickens. And he might have gone much 
further ere he would have found anything daintier 
or prettier. And one, more intelligent than the rest, 
a little canary colored fellow, with the brightest of 
eyes, and legs of the clearest and softest gold, as if 
divining that he was one of the family, came and 
hopped on his band, and arching his mite of a head, 





red flushing his torehead, ‘‘ and 1 promised to bring | 


looked quizzically and knowingly in his face. Dr. 
| Reeves never thought particularly of chickens, be- 
fore. His impressions of them were mainly gath- 
ered from remembrances of Thanksgiving and 
' Christmas dinners, when stufted and trussed they 
lay patiently on their backs waiting to be eaten. 
But these! Ab, these were anew revelation! And 
! his heart warmed toward the pretty little things— 
| but for that matter it did towards everything, novw. 
‘“Twish you had not brought me this, to-day,” 
Ethel said, breaking the silence. ‘ I wanted all this 
day to think. Clarence Reeves,” she*said, her face 
lighting up, “you have no idea how happy I am. 
| Harry ie coming heme! at least, be is coming to Sen- 
eca. I hada letter from him last night, and—why, 
I have just thought! I met Mr. Sinclair last evening 
and promised to be in, in a moment. I have not 
| thought of it since; but how could I, with this letter 
of dear Harry’s filling al! my heart and mind?’”’ 
“How much did you sleep, dv you think?’’ he 
asked, smiling. 
| Sleep! Do you think I could sleep, or would, if 
{I could? There are nights enough to sleep; I was 
' not willing to forget my happiness for a single mo- 
went. Culy think! Harry coming back again to 
dear old Seneca, as he calis it. O Dr. Reeves, father 
must torgive and take him home, uow! He does not 
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say much of himself, only that he trusts he is a 
purer, and stronger, and better man than when be 
wentaway. He thought perhaps | had better not 
tell father and mother, they might be sorry to hear 
that he was coming into the old town once more, but 
he says ‘O Ethie! I am sick fur the sight of the old 
home once more. Aw I weak, darling? I love you 
all sv, yet! Ii think every day of father, and fancy 
he is growing old aud sad. Has he changed, do you 
think, any? And mother, with ber pale, calm face; 
dear mother! does she ever think of her buy, I won- 
der? And our beautiful Edith, as pure ard bright as 
the stars---how proud I was of her—my peericss sis- 
ter! But E:hel, it is your tace, after all, that draws 
™me must. I can never forget that night when you 
and good Dr. Reeves watched over me in my shame- 
ful unconscivusness, and bow like an angel you 
looked, with your sweet face, pitying, and tender, 
and true, even in that hour. O Ethel, my best be- 
l.ved, I cain it live where you are not! I must look 
in your ‘ear cy es, sometimes, or life will not be worth 
the having. Have you missed me any, litile sister? 
Ds they miss me? Willhe be angry, do you think, 
because lL come? I hope he will not, for, O Ethie, L 
must come!’” 

‘Is that all?” Dr. Reeves asked, as she paused. 
Sbe had taken the letter trom her dress aad read. 

** All that-you would care to hear,” she said, hasti- 
ly folding it, lest he should see the fond words and 
e: dearments he had written to her alune- at least 
sbe shrank trom any other eyes or lips reading them, 
She hoarded their sweetness as a miser does his gold, 
and read them over many times to herself, her whole 
heart thrilling and answering to their tenderness. 

“lam glad--[ will not say as glad as you—but 
very glad, nevertheless, to tind that he is coming. I 
hope and trust he and your father will be speedily 
reconciled, fur J think—I have thought for some 
time, that your futher is very much changed. One 
year ago aud his hair was nearly black, now it is two- 
thirds white. He is still firm and erect, but there is 
a look in his face that 1 do not like—a shadow—and 
Ethel, it grows broader and deeper every day. I 
think he has fel this more than any of us have 
thought.” : 

“ But O Dr. Reeves, will he yield? Will hisiron will 
bend? Has he suffered enough to make him tender, 
and pitiful, and patient, or must there come a deep- 
er stroke yet to melt and soften his heart?” she 
asked, with a shudecer, as it some presentiment of 
that “deeper stroke ” already touched her with its 
chill breath. 

“JT hope so. I hope that His searching and refin- 
ing tire has sufliciently softened both their hearts, 
and that the tuture holds only joy tur us all,” he said, 
with grave earnestness, 

All day Ethel pondered in doubt and perplexity. 
She iclt that the time had come when she must de- 
cide; indeed, he had said as much in the note sent 
by Dr. Reeves in the morning. And yet she was 
jst as tar from deciding as she had been six mouths 
age. ‘There was something peculiarly paintul in the 
thought of losing him cut of her lite. Now, as then, 
she felt attracted and drawn towards him, and yet 
there was sowething repellant—somethmg from 
which she involuntarily shrauk—in the thought of 
marrying him. She liked him, she was not sure but 
she loved him, perhajs us well as she ever should 
apybody but Harry. Sue never expected to love any 
One else qiite asdeatly as she did him, And then 
she fell to wondering what Harry would think of it, 
and it it would wake any differeuce to their old ten- 
der intercourse, it she married Mr. Siuclair. In 
spite of herselt she shuddered at the thought, and 
halt decided to tell him that she could never tuiink 
of him in the light he wished her to. Aud then she 
remembered all his gentleness, aud tenderness, and 
love for her, and her beart warmed towards him. 
She remembered, with a little stir of the pulses, how 
he had taken her in his arms ‘hat day—saving her 
from a terrible death—and how tenderly and careful- 
ly he had brought her home, and how pleasantit had 
been to rest in his strong aras, and feel herself sate 
in his protection. That protection was now offered 


to enfold and shield her as long as she lived. 

She ran over in ber miud all the men she had ever 
met, and felt in her heart that he was dearer. than 
them all—all outside of Ler own family, she said. 
What should she du? If only Harry were here to 





it drew towards evening ste grew wore resiless and 
nervous, and there Was an uneasy look in her eyes, 
and the pupils had darkexed and dilated until they 
were nearly blask. Her father looked at her a little 
anxiously, and ouce asked ber if she was ill. 


111? no indeed,” she answered, smiling brightly | 


up into his face; but he saw the sudden start, and 
the nervous flutter of her bands lying in her lap, 


and put out his band and laid it caressingly on her | 


sunny head. 
“Tell me what troubles my little sunbeam,” he 
said, speaking with unwonted tenderness. 


, his great power and glory by casting them down to 
her for all tie; those arms only waited her consent | 





advise her; if she only knew how he would feel about | 
it. And so the day passed away and left ber still in | 
perplexity. She was grave and preoccupied, and | 
there was a feverish flish on her cheek in the after- | 
noon, and curious littie chills would run from ber ; 
head to her feet, makiig Ler feel so strangely! As_ 





in the house that she did not like to go in, and so se 
stood there untilthe lamps were lighted here and 
there, and the stars and the young moon came out 
in the sky. And then she knew thatit could be put 
off no longer. Her answer must be given, and she 
tried to think what it should be, but ber head felt so 
strangely that she couldnt think, and sbe just said 
she would tell him just how it was, and may be he 
would know what was right better than she did. 

He bad asked her to meet him in the path at the 
foot of the orchard. He wished to see her alone just 
a@ moment, and then, if all was as he prayed that it 
might be, they would go up to the house together, 
and he would speak to her father at once. 

She threw ashawl over her shoulders, and went 
out under the bare branches of the locusts, and down 
the shadowed path, walking slowly, and starting 
nervously at the strange shaiows the bare branches 
cast in her path. Sie was about two-thirds the 
length of the orchard, when sbe became conscious of 
a light step just behind her, and almost instantly a 
hand caught at ber shawl, holding her back with a 
strong grasp. With a faint cry she threw the shawl 
from her shoulders, and wheeling suddenly, ran 
back up the path to the house. But as she turned, 
she saw, standing beside the path, with her shawl 
still in her grasp, a tall, slender woman, with a long, 
dark veil flcating over her shoulders, leaving the 
face uncovered. But she was too far away, and too 
frightened to know anything wore than that it was 
very white, as the faint moonlight fell on it. 

Mrs. Sanger was in the pantry putting some bread 
to rise fur breakfast, and the deacun sat by the stove 
with that absent, weary look on his face that was 
there so much of late, when the door was thrown 
suddenly open, and Ethel, with wild eyes and ex- 
tended arms, staggered in, and fell fainting at her 
father’s feet. 

For a few moments she lay in a death-like swoon, 
her head lying on her father’s breast, aud her muth- 
er and Edith, with faces scarcely less pale than her 
own, kneeling on the floor beside her. 

“Get the camphor bottle, mother, quick! and 
Edith open the door and let in some air!’? Deacon 
Sanger said, hurriedly, his old calmiess utterly for- 
saking him, as he bent over the still, white face, and 
groaned in agony of spirit: ‘O Ethie! little Ethie, 
my poor little girl!” 

But after a little the faint pulses grew stronger, 
and the violet eyes opened wide, and the white lips 
spoke; but alas! there was no reasva in look or 
speech; Ethie was in a wild, tierce delirium. Her 
tather took her in bis arms and laid her on her moth- 
er’s bed, and then with a sadder look on his face 
than it had worn before, started tor Dr. Reeves. 
‘1s there no pity in Heaven, and must I lose her too? 
O God! what hath thy servant done that thou pun- 
ishest him thus?” he groaned, in agony of spirit, as 
he walked down the road. And then the old words 
which he had quoted so often in exultant proof of his 
peculiar dogmas came rushing back upon his soul, 
and he repeated mechanically, with white, rigid lips, | 
* Who art thou, O wan, that repliest against God? 
Shall the thing formed say to him that furmed it, 
why hast thou made me thus?” Butalas! there was 
no comfort in the words now, and he strode on the 
faster, while a strong shudder convulsed his strong 
frame as a faint spirit of questioning and rebellion 
struggled in his heart. He knew that he had no 
right to reason or question; but still, despite his 
strong will, his heart would be heard. 

Was his heart still unregenerated, and had he 
been deceived all these years? Was he not, after all, 
one of God’s elect, and was he still uncontormed to 
hie will? For an instant one fierce, rebellious 
thought tcok possession of his soul. If they were 
castaways, heaven could be nothing but a wretched 
mockery to him, and were scarcely worth the striv- 
ing tour. And then he stopped, faint and weak, as 
the full realization of the impious thought revealed 
itself to his consciousness. God would do what he 
pleased with his own, and they were his. If, there- 
fore, he saw fit to call them into existence to show 


perdition, he ought to see only wisdom and justice in 
it, and to be willing to praise him for it! But alas 
for the deacon of Seneca church! the adversary had 
surely taken possession of him, for strive as he would, 
he could not do it! 

That night, after Ethel had become quiet and Dr. 
Reeves had gone home, he left his wite sitting white 
and still by the bedside of the unconscious girl, and 
crept away to his cluset to wrestle with the tempter. 
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And God heard him, he thovght, and granted him 
serenity and submission to all of his righteous de- | 
crees. But when the days wore on, and the white 
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He read the letter thrdugbh in silence, but the mus- 
cles of bis tace worked fearfully, and once or twice 
his lips moved as ii he was about to speak, but be 
did not, and when he had tinished the letter, he 
arose hurriedly and went out. Half an hour after- 
ward when he came in, bis wife lifted a mute, ques- 
tioning face to his. He replied to the look hurriedly, 
as if he feared she might speak some word of pity tor 
her boy. 

“ Tbe Lord is trying our love for him, Sarah, in di- 
vers ways, to see if we love hiw better fhan anything 
else—il we are willing to give up ad// e/se, and tind him 
suflicient. 1t is very bard, Sarah, but L dare not lis- 
ten to my own heart. No, no! I dare not!” he said, 
with a little convulsive gasping fur breath. “ I have 
been tempted, Sarah, until I well nigh doubted my 
own salvation, and I dare not yield—I must not! I 
can only shut my beart and eyes, and submit. It is 
his doing - 1 dare not complain —1 will not!” 

For the first time in all her married lite did Mrs. 
Sanger duubt her husband’s wisdum. For the first 
time did she see how he mistook his own will, and 
blind sense of duty, tor the decrees of Heaven. And 
tur the first time, too, she felt a little spirit of rebel- 
lion stirring in her meek breast. Perhaps, though, 
if she had known the wild, rebeilious thoughts that 
had forced their way into her husband's heart, she 
would have feared, as he did, to yield to any prompt- 
ings of that heart, lest it prove ouly one more of the 
enemy’s wiles. 

It wasa sad April at the farmhouse, for as its 
changeful days went by they brought no hope to the 
anxious watchers about the sick couch of E:hel San- 
ger. Poor Dick was nearly will with gricf, and 
night after night, like a faithful dog, the poor boy 
lay on a mat just outside her door, and the watch- 
ers wondered if he never slept, fur always, when- 
ever they caiwe near, he lifted Lis great dark, 
sorrue ful eyes with such a look of dumb pain in 
them that it made their hearts ache. He even, to 
be near her, forced Limseif to bear the presence of 
Sinclair—for he came twice every day to louk at the 
unconscious face, and touch with bis lips the white, 
listless band upon the counlerpane and though 
sometimes his fingers cleuched tuemscives, and his 
limbs grew cold and rigid, yet with an astonishing 
power of self cuntrol he Kept iu his place, and never, 
day or night, left the farmhouse tor ten minutes to- 
gether. The sad, hopeless face made Edith nervous, 
seeming, somehow, av omen ot ill. 

* Father,” she said, one day—it was the day that 
Dr. Keeves had said, ‘if she stays with us uutil 
midnight, there will be hope,”—*‘' 1 wish Dick could 





be seut away. I thiuk it would be an act ot mercy, 
tor he neither eats nor sleeps as Lcan learn, and it 
makes me sick at heart to look in his sad face. If he 
could only gu away until tu-.wworrow—” her voice fal- 
tering, as a fear of what to-morrow might bring 
came over her. 

**] cannot send him away, Edith,” her father an- 


' Swered, with such a strange luok in his face that it 


alarmed ber, ‘‘I have no right—it is his place.” 

‘* I know that he loves her, father—who is there | 
that dves not?—but | think only her own fauiily, and 
perhaps Mr. Sinclair, should be with ber to-day.” 

* Kuith, that boy has more right than you know, 
and whoever goes, he must stay.” And Edith knew 
by the inflexible tone of voice, that further pleading 
was useless, and was silent, too auxivus and tall of 
grief to notice anything he had said, save that the 
boy was tostay. 

During the early part of her illness Ethel had 
raved continually of the ‘tall, pale woman,” iusist- 
ing that she was holding her arms, and trying to H 
clasp her to her breast; aud then she would ury to ' 
escape frum her, and their holding Ler mace her 
nearly trautic. Again she would fancy she was out 
under the locusts, or peering in at the kitchen win- | 
dows, and would not be satistied until sume one went 
to see.’ One night she was unusually positive. Dr. 
Reeves and Mr. Sinclair were both in the room, and 
she begged of them to go and drive her away. ‘I 
will tell you how you will know her,’ she said, in a 
half-whisper, as if fearful she might hear, “she has 
a long scar across her torehead; it is white now, but 








to bo seen. I seauntered carelessly into the house ; 
the door of the ladies’ parlor was open, but there was 
no one it I went out to thestable—the hostler is 
famous triend of mine—and tell into indifferent con- 
versation, in the course of which I managed to learn 
that there are no ladies boarding at the Atlantic 
save Mrs. aud Miss Dean, You know them buth, as 
wellas Mrs. Spencer and the servants, and koow 
that none of them are tall, slender, aus swift of foot, 
with a certain graceful hauteur in their carriage that 
reminds one of Evith Sanger. 
does, unmistakably.” 

* And this is all you know?” Dr. Reeves asked, 
after a moment of thoughtful silence in which he 
had been debating the propriety of acquainting Sin- 
clair with the circumstances of the strange woman's 
calls at his office, for he had no doubt as to her iden- 
tity. But he remembered she bad asked him to be 
silent, and so he forbore, inwardly determining to 
tell her plainly, if be saw her again, that she must 
keep away from the farmhouse, or Le would give her 
in charge to the authorities 

* This is all, at present,’ Siuclair sail, in answer 
to his question, ‘* but she canuot elade me 60 easily 
again. I must know who and what she is if it costs 
we my life!” he added, with a sort of tierce energy, 
and then laughed lightly to hide his real feelings 
from Reeves, and induce him to think him jesting. 

But if she came again, no one saw or heard aught 
of her, and Ethel seemed gradually to forget her as 
her thoughts concentrated themselves moro and 
more upon Harry. If she had been well and sane, 
Deacon Sanger could have resisted her pleadings 
with something of his oll sternness; but when she 
looked at him with her great, wild, imploring eves, 
and caught at his garments with her thin, trembling 
fingers, pressing them to her white lips in agony ot 
pleading, his stvicism gave way, and be wept like a 
child, but still the strong will would not yield. “ He 
bas chosen, and he must abide by it,” be said to his 
wiie wben she ventured to add ber pleadings to Eth- 
el’s unconscious ones, ‘* The way of the transgress- 
or was bard—what right had he to interfere with tire 
divine edict? What right to come between sin and 
its punishment with bis weak, human pity?” he 
asked, with stern, set lips. But his wite only wept 
in silence; she could not—she dare not think: f com. 
bating his views, but O, ber heart criéd so against 
them! Alas, women are 80 weak! 

But the day of the crisis came at last, and every 
other thought was lost in auxiety fur the little girl 
lying so white and still in the south belroom. There 
was no work done at the farmhous® that day. The 
cows and oxen stood all day in their stalls, with emp- 
ty bangers, and the great doors were closed, and not 
a siir or sound of life about the yard denoted that it 
was mid-April. In-door an atmosphere of awed si- 
lence tilled every room. There were few words spoken, 
and those in low, hushed tones. Dick sit at the foot 
of the bed, and as the slow hours drifted by, he never 
once lifted his eyes from the white, stirless face. For 
Edith was very quiet now. All the restless turning 
and tossing was over; all the fierce delirium of tever 
had burned itself out, and only a faint flutter of the 
languid breath gave proof that the unconscious form 
had life. Dr. Reeves came in and out with a grave, 
anxious face, once or twice stopping to look tenderly 
in Edith’s tearless eyes, and to touch her hand in 
token of sympathy and affection, but there were no 
words or smiles upon their lips; their bearts were too 
heavy for either—tbey could only wait and hop, 
with alas, so little of hope! 

All day Deacon Sanger sat by the low window that 
looked out upon the south meadow, but bis eyes saw 
nothing of the rich sunshine that fell over it, already 
greening it with soft beauty, he only saw a white- 
curtained bed at his side, and « dear face motion) +8 
upon the pillows, with the violet eyes shaded by tle 
blue-veined lids. Wouli they ever open again? 


And this woman 





Those eyes so like those closed so Jong and long ago,” 


and which he remembered so well. And if she died, 
should he never, never in all the long years of eter- 
nity, leok into them again? Was that pure, loving, 
tender heart to be forever shut out from his preseuce, 
and become a companion for demons, while he re- 


sometimes it is red—red as blood!’ And she tried to joiced in paradise? His brain reeled under the mad- 


draw the bedclothes over her face in sudden affright. | 
No one noticed the quick start which Dr. Reeves 
gave, aud he controlled himselt instantly, but he 
could but remember a face that he had seen with a 
pale red scar across the forehead, nor help marvelling 
at the mystery that enveloped her, and her interest | 
in the inmates of the farmhouse. He was not gen- 





| €rally superstitious, but sometimes he was conscious 


of au ulscen presence somewhere about the ftarm- 
house, and Ethel’s ravings oiten gave voice to his 


dening thought, and a faint groan forced itself 
through his set lips, while great beads of perspiration 
came out upon his forehead, and the veins upon his 
temples swelled and knotted themselves fearfully. 
With a powerful effort he put the thought away from 
him—it was too terrible, he could not endure it! And, 
like thousands of others, when their darlings lie 
white and still before them, he hoped—hoped he 
knew not how, but still hoped that somehow Gui 
would save his darling, and if he took her from him 


face upon the pillow grew whiter and whiter, and | own impressions, Especially was this the case upon in this world, would some day give her to his arms 


the grave look in Dr. Reeves's tace grew deeper, and | 
his calls more trequent, all the old rebellious feeling 
Came back, overwheluing his soul with a terrible | 
anguish. His sprivg work vas disregarded, and he 
spent whole days searching the Scriptures, and try- | 
ing to gain streng Lb and comfort from his favorite 
zlections, that he had so often repeated to others 
when they were attiicted, and their faith wavered. | 
But pow, when they came home to his own, heart, 
how uifferently they sounded. 

One day when he sat thus, overwhelmed with tor- | 








the evening in question, and when Sinclair went out 


and did not return for aiull half huur, be was not | 


surprised. Neither was he surprised at the con- 
strained manner and nervousness which he evinced 
when he did return. But he said nothing until they 
were on their way home, then he asked: 

* Sinclair, | am persuaded you did tind some one 
about the house, was it a woman?” 

* Yes,” he auswered, slowly, ‘a woman or.a de- 
mon. | Gon’t wind telling you about it, Reeves, but 
of course L don’t wish it to go further, as I know it 


“if only I might tell you sowething, father!” she | menting doubts and fears, his wife’s hand was laid | will not. When I opened the kitchen door I caught 


said, involuntarily, ‘if 1 «nly knew—” 
* Are you diraid ot your ol father, little girl? was 


I ever unkind to you, child?” be asked, with an anx- | 


ious eagerness of tone and manner. 


unnatural tone, handing him an unsealed letter: 
* Lf und that lying against her heart —it is from | 


him -read it; and crossing her hands upon the ta- | 


| upon his arm, and his wile’s voice said, in a hollow, | the flut'er of a wouian’s dress disappearing down the 


orchaid path. I followed swiftly and silently. She 
crossed the south meadow, then turvel suddenly 
and passed swiftly to my right, where for a moment 


* No, father, no, Lam not atraid for myself;” and ble, she leaned her face on them in silence while he | or two she was hidden by some cedars; and when L 


again in the life beyond. 

And 80 the day went by and night came, and still 
she lived. Out in the kitchen two women sat— 
neighbors who had come in to ‘* wait” with the 
stricken family—but they came not nearer, holding 
that other place as sacred to the dearer loves of kin- 
dred, though in all Seneca there was not one who 


i loved ber not, and many @ lip unused to prayer 


pra: ed that night for the swect, young life that hed 
been like a rift of sunshine in their c ramon lives, 
brightening and gladdening the whole pattern by its 
genial warmth. 

As it grew toward midnight there was a siig'! 
change, aud just as the muffled beli of the village 
clock sent forth its measured peals, the white } ds 
litted, and the violet eyes lo ked up into the face of 





























head and held a cup of cordial to her lips. 8S 
& lowed it unqueationingly and with another | 
his face, nestled her hand in his with ac 
amile, and dropped tate a quiet, natural slee 
| Saved! thank God!” he said, in a hask 
"| as he arose and silently pressed the band of « 
(f | of them, save Edith, and ber be fokled in bh 


1) | amd let ber ery softly upon bis bwwom. One 
| they went out —all bat her mother—and the 
‘ boring women came in, with dim eves bat 
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lips, and sat out the night beside her, ¢ 
heard their prayers, and trom the borders 
bad given them back their beloved —their litt 


CREATURES OF THE 81 


Some few pearls, from their size and beau 
tecon e historical, A pearl from Panama, | 
like a pear and about the size of a pigeon's « 
sented in 1579, to Philip the Sooond of Spx 
valued at four thousand pounds. In 160% 
lady possessed an American pearl valuod at 

ne thousand ducata. Pope Loo the Tenth 
Venetian jeweller, fourteen thousand pun 
single pearl, He had never heard of the clas 
sons who and their money are soon parted. 
pearl was purchased at Califa by the trave! 
er.ier, and is said to have peen sell by bin 
Shah ot Persia for the enormous price of one 
and eighty thousand pounds. If the saving 
Tavernier was lucky in getting out of Persia 
head on his shoulders, A prince of Muscat ; 
a pearl so valaable—not on account of its #!: 
w.ighed only twelve carata, but because i: 
clear and transparent that daylight was seen 
it—that he refused four thousand pound 

Perhaps a better proof of ita value would he 
that he had taken four thousand pounds for : 
pearl in the crown of Rudolph the Second ( 
was 18 large as @ pear, Which pear? A Jary 
a Duchesse d’Angoleme? And how big was 
ter from which it was taken? The Shah . 
actually possessed a string of pearls, each ti 
of which is nearly the size of a hazel nut-a 
wable etring of Jewels. Finally, at the Parl 
tion of 1855 Queen Victoria displayed some 
cent pearls. Ou the same occasion, the Eu 
the French exbibited a collection of four ° 
and eight pearls, each weighing over nine 
weights, and all of perfect form and the fine 

Pearls from mussels are less generally | 
produced, however, not by marine, but by f 
ter species. For the best of these, we mu 
Scotland. L'nnsweus, who was acquainted + 
origin of pearls in general, was aware of tl 
bility of producing thei artificially from 
mollusks. He suggested the collection of a 
of mussels, piercing holes in their shells wit! 
ger to produce a wound, and after wards ‘| 
them for five or six years to give the pearls 
form. The Swedish goverument consente’ 
the experiment, and long did so secretly 
were produced, bat they were of no value, 
enterprise was abandoned as unsuccessful. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth centu 
the coast of Holland was threatened with des' 
because the piles which support ite dikes : 
walls were attacked by the teredo. Hun 
thousands of p»unds were expended in order ° 
the danger. Fortunately a closer attention 
habits of the mollusk has brought a remedy : 
tormidable evil. The teredo has an invincib:: 
athy to ruet, and timber impregnated with t! 
of iron is safe from its ravages. The cr 
aversion being known, all that is necessa’ 
sink the timber to be submerged, in a tank 
pared oxide of iron—to clothe it, In shert, fr 
coating of iron rnst. Ships’ timber may be 
tected; but the copper with which ships’ bot: 
usually sheathed se: ves the same purpone eve: 

Respecting the cephalopods (cuttle-fieh, se; 
other creatures with eight or ten arms rou: 
heads), it is hard to say whether the tacts « 
ing them, or the fictions, are the stranger 
exists a fearful fragment, a beak nearly tw 
length, which belonged to a great sucker or 
fish. This monster, if the other parts of 
were large in proportion, must have been en 
with arms perhaps twenty or thirty feet lor 
ded with countless adhesive cups. And ! 
Michelet says, there is no contradiction of + 
of the seas being softand gelatinous. While 
war on mollasks, he remains «4 mollusk also; 
to say, always anembryo. He presents the 
almost ridiculous, appearance of @ tartus fur) 
semi-transparent, soft and intratiably crue 
life not for food alone, but for the mere ple: 
destroying. 

Tue French steam corvette, Alecton, w! 
tween Teneriffe and Madeira, fellin with @ 
calamary, not less— according to the scour 
} ‘ fitty feet long, without reckoning its eight ar 

ered with suckers. At its largest part, it we 
| twenty feet in circumference ; the tail end ter 
| in two fleshy lobes or fins of great size. Th 
| red flesh was soit and glutinous, and ite whule \ 
Was eatinated at four thousand poandas. 

The commandant, wishing to recure this t 
actually engaged it in battle. Numerous shor 
| aimed at it, but the balls traversed ite flace 
without causing any vital injary. After on 
volleys, the waves were observed to be cover 
foam and blood; and the odor of musk, pect 
many of the cephalopods, was strongly peree) 




















Dr. Reeves with a shacow of surprise in them, but, 
rising hastily, she went out and stood in the door. real! the letter Ethel had received from Harry the | caught sight of her again she was in the backyard 


with no trace of wildness or delirium, Switt!y, aud | 4f 
The cool air was so delicious, and it seemed so cluse night before she was taken ill. ‘atthe Allantic. 1 hurried up, but she was nowbere without speaking, he slipped his hand under her lay 


s * ace , . 


Masket-shots not producing the desire 
harpoona were employed; but they took no 
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head and held a cup of cordial to her lips. Sheswal- 
lowed it unqnestioningly and with another look into 
his face, nestled her hand in his with a confiding 
smile, and dropped into a quiet, natural sleep. 
“Saved! thank God!” he said, in a husky voice, 
as he arose and silently pressed the hand of each one 
of them, save Edith, and her he folded in his arms, 
and let her cry eoftly upon his bosom. One by one 
they went out —all but her mother—and the neigh- 
boring women came in, with dim eyes but smiling 
lips, and sat out the night beside her. God had 
heard their prayers, and trom the borders of death 
bad given them back their beloved—their little Ethie. 


CREATURES OF THE SEA. 


Some few pearls, from their size and beauty, have 
becove historical. A pearl from Panama, in shape 
like a pear and about the size ofa pigeon’s egg, pre- 
sented in 1579, to Philip the Second of Spain, was 
valued at four thousand pounds. In 1605, a Madrid 
lady possessed an American pearl valued at thirty- 

ne thousand ducats. Pope L30 the Tenth paid a 
Venetian jeweller, fourteen thousand pounds for a 
single pearl. He had never heard of the class of per- 
sous who and their money aresoon parted. Another 
pearl was purchased at Califa by the traveller Tav- 
eruier, and is said to have peen suld by him to the 
Shah of Persia for the enormous price of one hundred 
and eighty thousand pounds. Ifthe saying be true, 
Tavernier was lucky in getting out of Persia with his 
head on his shoulders. A prince of Muscat possessed 
a pearl so valuable—not on account of its size, for it 
weighed only twelve carats, but because it was so 
clear and transparent that daylight was seen through 
it—that he refused four thousand pounds for it 
Perhaps a better proof of its value would have been 
| that he had taken four thousand pounds for it. The 
pear! in the crown of Rudolph the Second (it is said) 
was as large as a pear. Which pear? A Jargonell, or 
a Duchesse d’Angoleme? And how big was the oys- 
ter from whichit was taken? The Shah ot Persia 
actually possessed a string of pearls, each individual 
of which is nearly the size of a hazel nut—an inesti- 
mable string of jewels. Finally, at the Paris Exbibi- 
tion of 1855. Queen Victoria displayed some magnifi- 
cent pearls, 
the French exhibited a collection of four hundred 
and eight pearls, each weighing over nine penny- 
weights, and all of perfect furm and the finest water. 

Pearls from mussels are less generally known— 
produced, however, not by marine, but by fresh-wa- 
ter species. For the best of these, we must go to 
Scotland. L'nnzus, who was acquainted with the 
origin of pearls in general, was aware of the possi- 
bility of producing thei artificially from various 
mollusks. He suggested the collection of a number 
of mussels, piercing holes in their shells with an au- 
ger to produce a wound, and afterwards ‘ parking ” 
them for five or six years to give the pearls time to 
form. The Swedish government consented to try 
the experiment, and long did so secretly. Pearls 
were produced, but they were of no value, and the 
enterprise was abandoned as unsuccessful. 














the coast of Holland was threatened with destruction, 
because the piles which support its dikes and sea- 
walls were attacked by the teredo. 
thousands of psunds were expended in order to avert 
the danger. Fortunately a closer attention to the 
habits of the mollusk has brought a remedy against a 
tormidable evil. The teredo has an invincible antip- 
athy to rust, and timber impregnated with the oxide 
of iron is safe from its ravages. The creature’s 
aversion being known, all that is necessary is, to 
sink the timber to be submerged, in a tank of pre- 
pared oxide of iron—to clothe it, in shert, in a thick 
coating of iron rnst. Ships’ timber may be so pro- 
tected; but the copper with which ships’ bottoms are 
usually sheathed serves the same purpose even better. 

Respecting the cephalopods (cuttle-fish, sepias, and 
other creatures with eight or ten arms round their 
heads), it is hard to say whether the tacts concern- 
ing them, or the fictions, are the stranger. There 
exists a fearful fragment, a beak nearly two feet in 
length, which belonged to a great sucker or cuttle- 
fish. This monster, if the other parts of its body 
were large in proportion, must have been enormous, 
with arms perhaps twenty or thirty feet long, stud- 
ded with countless adhesive cups. And then, as 
Michelet says, there is no contradiction of a tyrant 
of the seas being soft and gelatinous. While making 
War on mollusks, he remains a mollusk also; that is 
to say, always anembryo. He presents the strange, 
almost ridiculous, appearance of a foetus furious and 
semi-transparent, soft and insatiably cruel, taking 
life not for food alone, but for the mere pleasure of 
destroying. 

Tbe French steam corvette, Alecton, when be- 
tween Teneriffe and Madeira, fell in with a gigantic 
calamary, not less— according to the account—tban 
fitty teet long, without reckoning its eight arms cov- 
ered with suckers. At its largest part, it was some 
twenty feet in circumference; the tail end terminated 
in two fleshy lobes or fins of great size. The brick- 
Ted flesh was soit and glutinous, and its whole weight 
was estimated at four thousand pounds. 

The commandant, wishing to secure this monster, 
uctually engaged it in battle. Numerous shots were 
aimed at it, but the balls traversed its flaccid mass 
without causing any vital injury. After one of the 
volleys, the waves were observed to be covered with 
foam and blood; and the odor of musk, peculiar to 
many of the cephalopods, was strongly perceptible. 

Musket-shots not producing the desired result, 
harpoons were employed; but they took no hold on 





Ou the same occasion, the Emperor of 


At the beginning of the eighteenth century, half 


Hundreds of 


the creature’s soft and flabby flesh. Escaping from 
the harpoon it dived under the ship, and came up 
again on the other side. At last they succeeded in 
getting it to bite the harpoon, and in passing a rope 
round its lower extremity. But when they attempt- 
ed to hoist it out of the water, the rope, penetrating 
deep into the flesh, cut it in two. The head with the 
arms and tentacles, dropped into the sea and made 
off, while the tins and posterior parts were brought 
on board. These weighed about forty pounds. 

The crew in their eagerness would have launched 
a boat in pursuit; the commander refused, fearing 
the animal might capsize it. It was hardly worth 
risking the lives of bis men for the chance of catch- 
ing a cuttle-fish, however phenomenal. It is proka- 
ble that this colossus was sick or exhausted by a 
struggle with some other monster of the deep. Otb- 
erwise it would have been more active in its move- 
ments, besides darkening the waters with the inky 
Vquil which all the cephalopods have at command. 
Jadging from its size, it would carry at least a bar- 
rel of this black liquid, if it had not been expended 
in seme recent fray. 

Mr. Beale, while searching for shells at Bonin Isl- 
and, was astonished to see an extraordinary looking 
animal crawling back towards thesurf. Its eight legs, 
from their soft and flexible nature, bent considerably 
under the weight of its body, so that it was only just 
lifted above the rocks. It appeared much alarmed, 
jand made every attempt to escape. Mr. Beale en- 
deavored to stop it by putting his foot on one of its 
tentacles, but it got away several times in spite of his 
efforts. He then laid hold of one of the tentacles 
with his hand and held it firmly; the limb appeared 
as if it would be torn asunder in the struggle. To 
settle the contest, he gave it a violent jerk. It re- 
sisted the pull; but the moment after, in a rage, it 
lifted a head with large projecting eyes, and loosing 
its hold of the rocks sprang upon Mr. Beale’s naked 
arm, clinging to it with its suckers, while he endeav- 
ored to get the beak (which he could now see), be- 
tween the tentacles, in a position to bite him. Mr. 
Beale described its cold slimy grasp as extremely 
sickening. He called lou@ly to the captain, who was 
also searching for shells, to come to his assistance. 
He was released by killing the tormentor with a 
boat-knife, the arms being disengaged bit by bit. 
This cephalopod, of the species called rock-squid by 
whalers, must have measured about four feet across 
its expanded arms, while its body was not bigger 
than a large hand clenched. 

The cuttle-fish can easily reply to Don Diego’s 
question, *‘ Roderick, hast thou a heart?” It has 
more than a heart, being furnished with three; the 
first two, placed at the end of the branchiw; the 
third, on the medial line of the body. In another 
peculiarity the cuttle-fish surpasses man. Under 
the influence cf strong emotion, the human face 
turns pale, or blushes; in some individuals it even 
becomes blue. The cuttle-fish does this, and more. 
Yielding to the impressi of the t, it sud- 





tints, and only resuming its familiar hue when the 
cause of the changes has disappeared. It is, in fact, 
gifted with great sensibility, which reacts immedi- 
ately on its elastic tissues in a most extraordinary 
and unlooked-for way. Under the influence of pas- 
sion man is born to blush; but under no sort of excite- 
ment does he cover himself with pustules. The cut- 
tle-fish not only charges color, but throws vut an 
eruption of little warts. 
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ANECDOTE OF HANDEL. 

Handel, whose divine compositions seem to have 
proceeded from a heart glowing with the fire of a 
seraph, was, notwithstanding, what some would call 
rather a gross mortal, since he placed no small hap- 
piness in eating and drinking. Having received a 
dozen of superior champagne, he thought the quan- 
tity too small to present to his friends, and therefore 
reserved the delicious nectar fora private use. Some 
time after, when a party was dining with bim, he 
longed for a glass of his choice champagne, but 
could not easily think of a device for leaving the 
company. On asudden he assumed a musing atti- 
tude, and, striking his forehead with his finger, ex- 
claimed, ‘*1 have got one tought! I have got one 
tought! *—meaning ‘‘thought.” The company, im- 
agining that he had gone to commit to paper some 
divine idea, saw him depart with silent admiration. 
He returned to his friends, and very soon had a sec- 
ond, third and fourth fought. A wag, suspecting the 
trequency of his St. Cecilia’s visits, fullowed Handel 
to an adjoining room, saw him enter a closet, em- 
brace his beloved champagne, and swallow repeated 
doses. The discovery communicated infinite mirth 
to the company, and Handel's tought became pro- 
verbial. 








A RECOMMENDATION. 


day from an unknown person, who presented him- 
self with great demonstrations of politeness. 

“Mr. P—.” 

“Mr. ee 

“ Being a neighbor, I have taken the liberty of call- 
ing on you.” 

* Ah! you are 

“ Yes sir, I have established myself on the floor be- 
low, and I have taken the great liberty, doctor, to 
beg you to recommend me when the occasion de- 
mands, to your patients.” 

“ Willingly, but what is your—” 

“1 have opened a mourning store.” 
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denly chagges color, passing through a variety of 


A doctor recently installed in a new house on one of 
the new Boulevards, Paris, received a visit the other | 
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[We shall be pleased to receive communications from | 
brethrenin all parts of the world.) 
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A PILGRIMAGE POSTPONED —We regret to learn 
that the Boston Encampment of Knights Templar 
has postponed its proposed excursion to Portland and 
St, John, N. B. The pilgrimage was undertaken in | 
aspirit of earnestness that promised great results, 
but the number of Sir Knights who were willing to | 
absent themselves from business fur a week or ten | 
days had not been counted, and although a small 
band of Templars were willing to undertake the ex- 
pedition not enough were enrolled to make the object 
successful, and the whole thing had to be abandoned. 
We trust that better luck will await the next excur- | 
sion which the Boston Encampment undertakes, and | 
that all the particulars will net be paraded in the 
daily papers until arrangements are certain. 
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A SINGULAR PIECE OF GossiP.— The Pall Mall 
Gazette is imposed upon by a story that the Ameri- 
can Freemasons have offered the Pope the grand 
mastership of their organization. As American 
Freemasons have no national organization, and no 
Grand Master of the Order, and are not in the habit 
of electing to office any one who is not a member of 
the Fraternity, we may be at liberty to duubt the 
truth of the story. 
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GRAND LODGE OF CANADA. 

The printed transactions of this body, for 1867, are 
full of interest. In the Dominion as the Canadas are 
now known, Freemasonry appears to have taken firm 
root, and the membersbip is increasing very rapidly. 
There are now nearly one hundred and ninety war- 
ranted Lixiges within the jurisdiction of the Grand 
Lodge of Canada alone, to say nothing of the uther 
Provinces, seven thousand members in good stand- 
ing, and some twelve hundred initiations the past 
year. As the Provinces are now all consolidated 
into one Dowinion, the subjcct of uniting all the 
Grand Lodges of the different Provinces has been 
suggested. It might suit our brethren beyond the | 
lakes, but such a scheme has always tailed when pro- 
posed for the Ufited States. The Grand Master, 
Bro. William Wilson, discusses the question in his 
annual address, trom which we quote: 

*¢ The new state of political existence upon which 
we are now entering, necessarily brings up for our 
consideration, the effect which it must, to some ex- 
tent, have upon our position as a Grand Lodge. The 
name, by which for many years, we have been known 





in great peril, and must be rescued. Colonel Cross 
instantly sent for several brother Masons in the regi- 
ment, toll the story, and in a few moments four 
* brothers of the mystic tie” were crawling stealthily 


| through the corn to find the brother in distress) He 


was found, placed on a blanket, and at great risk 
drawn out of range of the rebel rifles, and then car- 
ried to the Fifth New Hampshire hospital. He proved 
to be Firat Lieutenant E:lon, of the Alabama volun- 
teers, badly wounded in the thigh and breast. A few 
hours and he woull have perished. Lieutenant 
Edon intormed his brethren of another wounded Ma- 
son, who, when brought out, proved to be a lieuten- 
ant colonel of a Georgia regiment. These two 
wounded rebel officers received the same attention as 
the wounded « ficers of the Fifth, and a warm friend- 
ship was established between men who a few hours 
before were in mortal combat. This is one of the 
thousand instances in which the Masonic bond has 
proved a blessing to mankind. 
A MASONIC LODGE. 

In the holy city and temple at Jerusalem, we have 
a transcript of a Mason’s Lodge.—Like the city of 
God, our Lodge is founded on the mercies of Joh: vah, 
consecrated in his name, delicated to his hi or, 
and, from the foundation to the cope stone, it pro- 
claims “ glory to God in the highest, peace on earth, 
good-will towards men.” The assemblies which are 
held within its walls open their proceedings by in- 
voking the name of the Most High; and after a 
course of mutual instruction in the morality which 
is most pleasing to him, solemnly close their labors 
with prayer and thanksgiving. 

GRAND MASTER OF ENGLAND — The Ear] of Z. t- 
land has again been installed as Grand Master of 
England. 
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MIXED POLITENESS. 

T do not find the Spaniards so courteous as they get 
credit for. Certainly they have a number of little 
surface politenesses, about which they are very punc- 
tilious, and, if bows count for anything, they are a 
most polite nation. A Spanish gentleman, who 
knows you, will make no end of flattering speeches, 
no end of bows, and will place everything he has at 
your disposal; but if you meet him as a stranger in 
the street or travelling you will probably meet with 
something very much the reverse of politeness. He 
will elbow you on the pavement, and make you go: ff 

nto the mud, while he keeps the wall side; to say 
nothing of staring you out of countenance, for that, [ 
believe, they do not consider rude. Among the lower 
orders it is, of course, much worse. It is not the cus- 
tom here for ladies to go out anywhere alone; but 
even with another lady, or sometimes even a gentle- 
man, you do not avoid annoyance in passing through 
the streets; indeed, the ‘ pollos ” generally seize the 
opportunity when, from the narrowness of the pave- 
ment, you are obliged t» separate a moment from the 
gentleman who is with you, to accost you, trusting 








and recognized in the Masonic world, becomes now, 
it is claimed, a misnomer. The Grand Lodge of N »va 
Scotia, which has supreme authority in that section 
of the new Dominion, is as mucb a Grand Lodge of | 
Canada as we ourselves are. The distinguished bro- 
ther who presided at our last annual meeting ap- 
proved ot the idea of a General Grand Lodge, having 
Provincial Grand Lodges in each Province, and the 
Board of Geveral Purposes to whom the subject was 
referred, also reported favorably upon the suggestion 
made by my Most Worshipful predecessor, but at the 
same time advised that no immediate action be taken | 
in the matter. What at that time was only an an- 
ticipation, has now become a reality; and while I 
readily admit that there is something peculiarly 
pleasing in the idea of uniting all the me:nbers of our 
Fraternity, who reside in the various Provinces now 
confederated together, into one grand body; and, 
while contemplating also the probability of imp ort- 
tant territorial additions still to be made to the new 
Dominion, I must confess that I entertain grave 
doubts whether a union, embracing such au immense | 
extent of country, would have a tendency to promote | 
the advancement of the best interests of Masonry on 
this continent. In Great Britain, as you are well 
aware, there is no General Grand Lodge; and in the 
neighboring Republic, each State has a Grand Lodge 
which exercises supreme Masonic authority in her 
own jurisdiction.” 





A WAR INCIDENT. 

The day after the battle of Antietam the Fifth New 
Hampshire formed the picket line along the edge of 
thecorntield where Richardson's division fought. ‘The 
reserve was in one edge of the corn, and the pickets 
about middle way of the field concealed in the corn, 
as the sbarpshooters of the enemy fired on all who 
undertook to walk around on the battle. field at that 
locality. Early in the morning one of the wounded 
rebels who laid just outside the pickets called one of 
the New Hampshire men and handed him a little slip 
of paper, on which he had, evidently with great difti- 
culty, succeeded in making some mystic signs ina 
circle with a bit of stick wet in blood. The soldier 
was begged to hand the paper to sme Freemason as 
soon as possible, and he took it to Colonel E. Cross, | 
of his regiment. The colonel was a Master Mason, 
but could not read the mystic token, it b: longing toa 
higher degree. He therefore sent for Captain J. B. ' 


Perry, of the Fifth, who was a member f the thirty- ject where we fear that we cannot succeed, is to with- 


second degree of Masonry, and showed bim the letter. 





Captain Perry at once said there was a brother Mason 


| able custom. 


that you will say nothing about it rather than make 
a disturbance. And yet these very men in your own 
hovse would be the quint:sseite of politeness, and 
would make you bows enough to last an Englishman 


'a@lifetime Some of their little points of etiquette are 


curious enough; for instance, a Spaniard will always 
refuse anything you eff-r him, and you are expected 
to press him till be takes it. I am always forgetting 
this when I « ffer them tea, and leaving them without 
becauss they say ‘‘ No” Itisa mark of politeness, 
too, to offer you something cff their own plates, 
which you must not refuse. This is a most disagree- 
In coming in or cut of @ railway car- 
riage or any public place, you must bow to all the 
company, which is @ hoiribie nuisance at a fable 
Whote, as they leave the table one after another, and 
keep you nodding like a mantarin. Laties never 
rise to receive @ guest as wedo, but a gentleman 
leaving a lady’s presence makes a series of bows from 
her to the door, and turns round to make a final 
reverence as he goes out; but there little filigree po- 
litenesses really mean nothing, and do not proceed 
from delicacy of feeling or kindliness of heart, and, 
therefore, are found in conjunction with extreme 
rudeness and coarseness. I must say that my expe- 
rience so far of Spaniards is, that they are not a 
courteous nation in-the true sense of the word. At 
the same time, among the better class of the lower 
orders there is a pleasant, friendly manner which is 
very attractive, and even a sort of natural politeness; 
and, as Spaniards never know what it is to feel shy, 
they are at home in any company, and, therefore, 
never awkward. There were four Spaniards seated 
at the opposite end of the table to us, who gobbled 
up their own dinners, and then leaned upon their el- 
bows and watched us, while they picked and sucked 
their teeth—ladies and all. 1 am vers glad to bave 
an opportunity of going into a little seciety among 
the Spaniards, and I like them very om: uch—that is to 
say, the women, fur the men I do not like at all, 
From the time they emerge from petticoats into cloth 
clothes, they have more than the ordinary impu- 
dence of a grown-up man, and as “ pollos” they are 
insufferable. It is only the old men who are at all 
nice, and not very many of them. 
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To study what one does not love—that is, to con- 
tend with ennui, weariness and disgust, for a good 
that we do not desire; to lavish the talent, that we 
feel is created for son.ething else, in vain,on @ sub- 


draw so much power from one where we could make 
progress. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
I’M VISITED IN DREAMS, 


BY JOHN M. THURSTON. 


I'm visited in dreams : 
A glorious face, framed in its wealth of golden hair 
Swept back in clustering profusion from forehead pure 
and fair, 
Crowned with a halo such as angels wear; 
Eyes, whose fund tenderness greater than e’er to mortals 
given, 
Born of the earth and purified in heaven, 
Are with me in my dreams. 


I'm visited in dreams: 
A form, whose perfect grace unequalled here below, 
And peer to any in that realm where perfect spirits go; 
A smile, whose radiant sweetness, like the summer's glow, 
Recall the happy days when sister Ruthie’s presence gave 
A happiness that now is buried in her grave, 

Save when recalled in dreams. 


I'm visited in dreams: 
I see once more the darling whom I loved so well, 
Whose presence from my heart would always gloom 
dispel ; 
I hear again the gentle voice that never fell, 
Save but in loving accents on my ear. 
That form no more I see, that voice I hear 
Only in dreams! 


I‘m visited in dreams: 
O, angel sister, come to me—come in the visions of the 
night, 
With soft caress and tender kiss the weary hours delight; 
With the light and joy thou bringest make my pathway 
bright, 
That when the heavenly hosts shall ring the triumph 
notes, 
And out upon eternity my life-bark floats, 
1°] meet thee as I 've met thee in my dreams. 
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Leaves from the Arethusa’s Log. 


No. 7. 
BY W. H. MACY. 


“CUTTING IN.” 


TRE necessary operations on the new ship’s rigging 
had somewhat encroache.1 upon the progress of other 
duties, connected with the whaling gear, during the 
few days since we left home. The cutting pendants 
were to be got over the masthead, not yet having 
been sent aloft; the falls were new and wiry; but 
few cutting-spades rigged or ground, and the best 
part of the afternoon was consumed in getting all 
things in readiness fur cutting; and, as there was 
every prospect of tine weather, it was determined not 
to hook on until the next morning. Boat’s crew- 
watches were set, as is common when lying under 
short sail, boatsteerers being in charge of the deck by 
turns, each with his own boat’s crew, thus making 
three, or in large ships, four watches. This was a 
grand occasion for §arning in the first watch, as 
every one was up, looking at the leviathan alongside, 
swashing with every heave of the sea, and tugging 
at the stout flukechain as the rise of the ship brought 
@ strain upon it; as though still instinct with lite, 
and’ impatient of his bonds. 

“ Well, Jeff,” said the ebony doctor, as he stood 
leaning over the rail after having finished his work 
for the night, ‘how much ile you tink dat whale 
make?” 

‘That whale,” returned Jeff, measuring his di- 
mensions with his eye, with a look of most profound 
sagacity, “that whale will stow down a hund’ed 
barrels, if we save him clean.” 

“Save him clean? Save him fast enough,” said 
the cook. ‘** Fine weather.” 

* Yes, ’tis now, but you don’t know how long it 
will be so,” said Old Jeff, who was in one of his 
* blue-lights”” humors. ‘ You don’t know what the 
weather’ll be to-morrow.” 

* Guess it’ll be good enough.” 

*‘ You’ve got no business to guess. Who shipped 
any such black ghost as you to guess about the 
weather?” 

** Black ghost, eh! You know what the pot called 
the kettle, Jeff? Yah! yah! You aint more’n a 
half-price nigger, nohow. You wouldn’t fetch 
more’n fifty dollars in Kentucky, if you be big. Sh’ 
think you might be big, too; you eats ’bout six men’s 
allowance. Look o’ me, now; I don’t eat nothin’ 
hardly.” 

“ You’ve no business to eat anything. The cook’s 
always ‘lowed to live on the smell.” 

** Smell, eh! ’spects dat’s de reason dey always 
ships black man for cook. Carry his own smell wid 
him, eh? Not strong like Samson but like billy-goat. 
Now, you see, Jeff, you’m strong bofe ways.” 

«“ Am I?” said Jeff, seizing the unfortunate doctor 
by the leg and the back of his neck, and holding him 
suspended over the whale in his Herculean grasp. 
“ I’ve a good mind to give you an overboard bunk on 
this whale, just to show you the difference between 
a cook’s berth and a boatsteerer’s.” 

“QO Lord!” gasped the cook, when he was released, 
and once more found soundings with his feet on the 
deck, ‘‘ you’m pretty strong one way, anyhow. Well, 
now, Jeff, how much did you ever see a whale 
make?” 

“A bund’ed and eighty barrels.” 

“What! asparm whale?” 

“ Didn’t say nothin’ bout sparm whale. No, a right 
whale; the first voyage I went on Pattygoney.” 








**O! I mean a sparm whale.” 


** Well, I seen one make a hund’ed and fifteen bar- 
Now, here comes Cooper. Got 


rels, that’s the most. 
his pipe loaded, too. I’li bet he’s seen bigger one 
than that. Ask him now.” 


The boys began to rally to a focus along the star- 


board-waist, as they saw the cooper coming forward. 

‘* Cooper,” said I, ‘*where’s your fiddle to-night? 
Are you going to fetch her up?” 

“No, guess not to-night. 
us to-morrow without shaking a leg over night.” 

* Yes, plenty of work and no grog,” growled Bur- 
ley. ‘* That’s the worst of these temperance ships. 
They expect a man to work like a dog, and give him 
nothing to warm his heart. If men stvod up for their 
rights, they’d have it. A man’s entitled to two 
glasses a day, anyhow.” , 

** Not without he ships for it,” said Jeff. 

* Yes, I say he is,” said the sea-lawyer. 

** How’s that?” 

“ Why, by the natural rights of man.” 

“What the plague do you call the natural rights 
of man?” said the cooper, among whose crooked 
traits intemperance was not included. ‘I don’t 
want to see grog served out in any ship where I am.” 

* Well, I wish the ould man would jist ask me to 
take a dhrop wid him,” said Farrell. “ Ot course, I'd 
refuse; but, then, ’twould be doin’ the nate thing on 
his part.” 

“I’ve seen so much of the bad effects of liquor,” 
said the cooper, ‘‘ that I don’t want to be shipmates 
with it at all. It does a man no good im tbe long run. 
Sometimes, it’s true, he can get steam up, and work 
faster for a short time, but he feels all the worse after 
the liquor dies in him. In such a case as cutting a 
whale in bad weather, where you want to gain time, 
it’s convenient to have some; but I think it does 
more harm in the long run than will balance these 
temporary benefits. The trouble is, human nature 
is weak, and it isn’t every shipmaster that can have 
charge of it without crooking his own elbow too 


often. Then again, all men can’t stand it alike; and : 


though some of us might bear two glasses well 
enough, others will get drunk and make difficulty on 
the same quantity, for, of course, you must serve all 
hands alike. We haven’t all got systems like old 
Captain Harper, in the Deucalion. He could drink a 
deck-bucketful of New England rum, and stand up 
under it and back it round. I’ve seen him do it 
many a time.” 

** Now, Cooper,” said I, “go it now, you’ve got 
started.” 

** Maybe you don’t believe it, youngster,” said the 
cooper, shaking his immense beard with the gravity 
of a sage. ‘ But vou have seen very little of the 
world yet. What Z’ve seen, J know.” 

** Sh’ think he’d burn hisself all up,” said the cook, 
extending his mouth in a grin, till the upper part of 
his head formed a peninsula. 

‘* Had no more effect than pouring it into a leaky 
cask,” continued the cooper, who had now mounted 
his hobby. ‘Perfect salamander! I always believ- 
ed he was coppered inside. Why, I’ve seen that old 
man wake many a meal off of red peppers, and wash 
them down with raw brandy.” 

‘* Why not say aquafortis?” I suggested. 

** No, I don’t want to deviate from the truth,” said 
the conscientious cooper. ‘I don’t mean aquafortis, 
but I mean good Cognac brandy. Drink a potful of 
boiling tea right out of the cook’s copper, just as nat- 
ural as I’d take a drink of water from the scuttle- 
butt.” 

*“*Dere, cooper, dat’ll do,” said the astonished 
African. ‘*He must been some relation to dat Sally 
Mander, or somebody elso wuss’n her. I was going 
to ask you how much you ever see a sparm whale 
make? Jcff says he seen one make a hund’ed and 
fifteen barrels.” 

“That isn’t much,” said the cooper, quietly. 
“When I was in the old Bajazet, we gota sperm 
whale in sight of French Rock, and it came on to 
blow, and we had an ugly job to cut him. We lost 
all his case; it got pretty old and mellow alongside, 
and ‘shot’ before we got hooked on toit. We got 
the junk in by catting it in two pieces, for the old 
man wouldn’t risk the mainmast to lift the whale on 
it. Well, we saved a hundred and sixty-four barrels, 
and I suppose we lust about forty.” 

‘Tell that for anybody to believe it, Cooper?” 
asked’Old Jeff. “I can’t get up tackles enough to 
b’ist in the yarn. It’s heavier than that junk was.” 

** Took the ganges of every cask myself,” said the 
cooper. 

‘* Must be you made a mistake in addin’ on’em up. 
How long was that whale, now, on a guess?” 


“ Well, I don’t know; the Bajazet was a ship of 


three hundred and fifty tons, about the length of this 
one, 1 suppose; we brought the flukechain in at the 
hawse hole, and hauled it short up and down, and 
the mate had his cutting-stage slung over the stern 
to cut round the nib end; the head worked in under 
the counter sometimes and bothered him!” 

‘And did ye’s have much throuble to kill that 
chap?” asked Farrell. 

** None at all; laid like an island, you might have 
thrown a whole blacksmith’s shop into him.” 

‘** Do they often get whales as easily as we got this 
one to-day?” I inquired. 

“Yes, a great many are taken as easy as that. But 
not always, as you’ll find out by-and-by; for there’s 
all kinds of manceavres with whales, and hardly any 
two of ’em will act just alike.” 

‘Did you ever see any very bad ones taken?” I 
inquired, 

‘* Well—no—not very bad,” returned the cooper, 
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long bow on this sonorous string, he was by no means 
regardless of the interest of the voyage, and well 
knew the bad policy of telling frightful yarns to 
green hands concerning fighting whales. It would 
be time enough for that when they had acquired 
some experience, and seen a few ugly whales them- 
selves. He was not to be drawn out on this subject. 

‘* Well, Cooper, how moosh you tink dis one he 
make?” inquired Manoel. 

** About ninety barrels.” 

* Well, how moosh my part?” 

** What’s your lay?” 

**Hun’n forty.” 

Well, about two-thirds of a barrel.” 

“T s’pose you get bout two bar-r-r-eels. 
you make too moosh mon-ee, Cooper.” 

**Got half a dozen mouths to teed,” returned the 
cooper. “ But that’s nothing to do with turning in; 
my pipe’s out, and I guess 1’ll turn flukes, for the 
old man will have us all out at daylight, and there’ll 
be no cats but what catch mice to-inorrow.”’ 

Following his example, the boys all dropped off to 
their bunks, till only the watch were left, and they 
were stretched round on the windlass, or wherever 
they could find quarters, for the deck was lumbered 
with casks, cutting-falls, hooks, toggils, and various 
gear necessary for securing the blubber from the 
whale. 

The weather continued fine through the night, and 
at the first peep of daylight Captain Upton was out 
and stirring. ‘*‘ Who’s got the watch here? Call all 
hands out, and overboard hook! I want that head 
oft before breakfast. Clap on there, the watch, and 
haul out this starboard guy a little more! Whose 
overboard is it?” 

** Mine, sir!”? answered Bunker, who was equip- 
ping himself in an old short-sleeved shirt, a relic of 
* last voyage,” and an old pair of woollen drawers, 
preparatory to jumping over on the whale to put in 
the blubber-hook, a part of the boatsteerer’s duty far 
more desirable within the tropics than in higher lati- 
tudes, and especially to be eschewed on a cold, rug- 
ged morning in the Arctic regions. 

“Over hook!” shouted Father Grafton, as soon as 
the crew began to muster along. ‘‘ Bear a hand, 
boys, and stand by the windlass! Overhaul your fall 
well! Now then, Bunker, where are you? Now’s 
your chance—smooth time! Here, Blacksmith, you 
belong to the hold gang. I shall put you in the 
waist gang, too. Stay here in the gangway, and lend 
a hand with the boatsteerers.” 

The hook was soon in, and Mr. Grafton in his stage 
under the main chains with a long spade, the second 
mate in the forward stage with another. The old 
man had become ubiquitous, and was in twenty places 
at one and the same time. 

* Here, Kelly, I shall appoint you captain of the 
scoop-net. Get a strap-tub along here ready to sling 
by the backstays, and get your net all ready. When 
they cut round the head, stand by to save all the 
slivers, and if you let a piece of fat go astern a8 big as 
a half-dollar, I shall stop it out of your lay. Hoist 
away that fall! Heave the windlass some of ye, and 
get the slack in! Here, Collins, go aft there, and 
stay with the carpenter to turn grindstone. Keep 
your ears peeled fur the word ‘sharp spade!’ trom 
over the side, and don’t make them sing out a dozen 
times, or I shall be hunting you up myself. Boat- 
steerers! get the short spades all ready to use in the 
waist? That’s right. Hook take well, Mr. Grafton? 
Here, pick up that monkey-rope, Fisher, and keep it 
out of the grease, Heave away that windlass! Where 
are you, Jeff, with the song? Open your throat— 
Mr. Dunhaw, be careful and don’t cut your blanket- 
piece too wide. Sharp spade into the after stage! 
Mr. Jvhnson, let me whet this boarding-knife for 
| you. I used to be a good hand at it. Avast heaving, 
there! Keep your ears open, and mind the word!” 

All circumstances being favorable, the head was 
cut off befure breakfast, and the body all in the blub- 
ber-room by nine o’clock, Captain Upton driving a 
spade into it with a perfect gusto, and slashing it into 
horse pieces almost as fast asit was stowed in the 
hatchway. The windlass went round “ slip slop ” to 
the lively strains chanted by Old Jeit, and chorused 
by all hands in various keys, making the clear air 
vocal with discord. I made considerable progress in 
the technicalities of ‘‘ Board O!” and ‘‘ In strap and 
toggil!” as well as in the equally important mystery 
of preserving my ap/omb on the greasy deck, having 
been on my beam ends only twice during the whole 
operation. To the startling hail from the old man, 
‘“*What are you doing down ondeck? That’s my 
place!” I made no audible reply but a laugh; but 
mentally responded, that if that were the old man’s 
place, he was quite welcome to keep it. 

The heaviest work was to come in geiting the junk 
inboard. It was roused forward into the waist, and 
after considerable “overhauling” and “rounding 
up,” and some hard service fur Bunker in getting a 
chain strap through the “junk,” it was at last cut 
trom the “ case’ and fairly hung in the tackles. All 
hands went to the windlass; the waist gang, the 
third and second mates fuund room with the rest; 
even Father Grafton lent a hand, and encouraged 
the others to lay out their strength on the bars. The 
captain again pervaded the whole deck, glancing 
anxiously aloft at his masthead pendants and tackle- 
falls to see how they bore the immense strain, and 
from time to time breaking forth in a sort of exhorta- 
tion, half-command, half-entreaty, ‘‘ Heave hard, 
men! Heave andraisehim! Few squares more and 
we'll have him!” 

The good cordage of the falls groaned under the 
tension, as each ropeyarn seemed to yield a little to 
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evasively; for, much as he felt disposed to draw the ; assist the rest, and the Arethusa heeled lower and 


lower at each additional “ downpawla!” of the wind. 
lass, till her starboard plankshear was but little 
above the surface of the water. Slowly but steadily, 
by almost imperceptible degrees, the ponderous Jank 
rose from its watery bed, its scarred black skin show- 
ing, in the ragged furrows and white streaks on its 
surface, the marks of many a shock received in angry 
encounters with other sea inonsters, and the tingled 
oil and water streawing at every pore, and running 
in a gush from the hole where the chalu-strap was 
cutting and jamming into the fat under the fearful 
strain. The mainmast-head itself could be seen to 
‘give’? sensibly iv the weight, and the larboard 
main-shrouds to stiffen like bars of iron. 

“ Heave, boys! Square or two more!” said the cap- 
tain, as the mighty mass began to cant inboard. 
“That's iively! Downpawls again! That watch- 
tackle ready, boatsteerers? High enough! Lay aft 
here, and get this tackle ready! There he swings 
lower! Lower away! Hook on and rouse him aft! 
What time is it? Slide him well aft, Mr. Grafton, 
out of the way! Steward! pass up my quadrant! 
We'll get dinner, Mr. Gratton, before we sling the 
case.”’ 

** An’ sure,’’ said Farrell, as he came sliding and 
tumbling aft with the rest, to haul the tackle, “ and 
is that his head, now?” 

“Head? no!” growled’ Old Jeff, ‘that’s only a 
small piece of it.” 

The other “small piece” was hooked on immedi- 
ately after dinner, and after another struggle at te 
windlass brakes was raised half out of water, and 
suspended in the tackles with the “root end ”’ at the 
plankshear, fur baling. A block and whip were rig- 
ged over it, and we ye cleared up the mystery of a 
certain long vessel of peculiar shape, which we had 
seen the couper making a few days before, and which 
that worthy had solemnly assured us was a sine qua 
non in navigating the ship; and the sun and moon 
being brought down with a sextant till their images 
could be seen in contact at the bottom of the bucket. 
We were lost in admiration as load after load of 
spermaceti was ‘‘ whipped” out of the “case,” and 
discharged into tubs placed ready to receive it, and 
found great amusement in being set to work to pull 
to pieces, by hand, the fibrous part of the head mat- 
ter, and squeeze it out ready for the pots. We con- 
trived, ingeniously, to get saturated with oil from 
head to foot, to the great enj»oyment of Mr. Dunham, 
who protested we had already appropriated our lays 
of this whale, and vowed he would try out all our 
duds when the fare was over. 

* Let’s see, Cooper,” said the fun-loving second 
mate, ‘‘ you didn’t save the case of that big whale I 
heard you telling about?” 

“In the old Bajazet? No sir; I wish we had.” 

‘* How much do you suppose it would have made?” 
* From thirty to forty barrels.” 

“That’s nothing,” said Mr. Dunham. “ We saw 
a Sydney whaler last voyage that baled sixty barrels 
from a case not as big as this one in the tackles.” 

“* How could he do that?” demanded the cooper, 
innocently. 

“ Hooked it nib end up, and cut chock through the 
root. Baled salt water a couple of hours before he 
found it out.” 

The cooper turned away, and became suddenly in- 
dustrious with his hammer and driver, to drown the 
roar of laughter that saluted him from all quarters. 





DYEING THE HAIR. 


Lead is not the only metal that has the function of 
turning black when dissolved and brought into con- 
tact with sulphuretted hydrogen. Bismuth prepara- 
tions are affected with » similar change, though the 
tint of biackness slightly differs. Gold is in the same 
category, and indeed most of the ordinary metals. 
Four, however, are exceptional, and one of them is 
iron; yet the belief that iron actually imparts dark 
coloring matter to certain tints of hair as a natural 
constitucnt has suggested the use of iron-salts in the 
process of artificial dyeing. They can be so used, buat 
not alone. Some second solution must be employed 
by way of mordant to develop and fix the color. The 
Turks use pyrogallic acid to this end; common gallic 
acid would not yield black of such uniu peachable 
color. British and other west Earopean hair-dyers, 
when they avail themselves of iron solutions for dye- 
ing the hair, employ usually neither gallic nor pyro- 
gallic acid. They use for this purpose a solution of 
hydrosulpbate of ammonia, which will blacken iron 
solutions, though uncombined hydrosulphuric acid 
willnot. Iam not aware that iron thus mordanted 
is used for any more extensive purpose than for the 
dyeing of wiiskers, mustaches, or, at the most, 
beards. The abominable odor of bydrosulphate of 
ammonia—com pounced of the smell of putrid eggs 
with hartshorn—would, I should think, make the ap- 
plication of this sort of dye to a full head of hair ia- 
tolerable; and a tellow who could complacently apply 
this hateful thing to his mustache must be of strong 
stomach, and not over-delicate as to the sense of 
smelling. To all hair-dyes one general remark ap- 
plies, and it is the te!lowing: if the illusion of the 
change of color affected by them is to last, the dyeing 
must be gone through centinuously. Day by day, 
and, still more, night by night, the hair grows. The 
root of yesterday is the stem of to-day, and what was 
underground—to use a metaphor—could not have 
come under the dyeing influence. No failure of the 
hair-dyeing art looks more ridiculous than that re- 
sulting in a particolured effzct —the body and tips of 
one color, the lower part of the stem another. Peo- 
ple before committing themselves to the practice of 





hair-dyeing should well consider this. 
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The World in Miniature. 


A GENTLE Wokp 





A gentle word is never lost; 
O, never then refuse one— 

It cheers the heart when sorrows tost, 
And lulls the cares that bruise one 

It scatters runshine o'er our way, ° 
It turns our thorns to roses, 

It changes dreary night to day, 
And hope and peace discloses 

A gentle word is never lost; 
That fallen brother needs it; 

llow easy said, how small the cost, 
With Joy and comfort speeds tt, 

Then drive the shadow from thy brow, 
A smile can well replace tt, 


Our voice is music, When we speak 
With gentle words to grace it. 


A lady correspondent of a Milwaukee paper, who, 
writing under a nom de guerre, had received a note 
from a gentleman admirer, recently, in which the 
writer said a lady who could put such beautiful 
thoughts to paper must be cquatly gifted in person, 
ete., and wanted to meet her by moonlight alone; to 
which she wrote a consent. She came to the rendesz- 
vous veiled. They walked, he talked, he made love, 
and tinally gained consent to take a kiss, The veil 
was raised for the purpose, and the love-stricken 
gentleman gazed upon the comely features of his 
own wife. 


Two economical chaps tried to swim the Connecti- 
cut the other day, in order to save three cents toll 
across the bridge. They tied their clothes about 
their necks, but in mid-stream had to cut them loose 
and send them down the current in order to keep 
their heads above water. They can't cover their 
nakedness with the six centa saved, 


Two young lions which belonged to Maximilian in 
Mexico have arrived in Calais, having been trans- 
ported by way of Americaand London, They were 
stolen after the execution, and sent to London to be 
sold. King Victor Emanuel bas purchased them tor 
the private menagerie at Turin, and will put them in 
charge of one of Lis own servants, 

A fauny difficulty put an end to the proposed ball 
fights in connection with the maritime exhibition at 
at Havre. The bulls, which had been selected in the 
plains of Guadalquivir on account of their ferocity, 
were 80 kindly treated by the b hte servants in 
their journey acrors Spain and France, that they 
have become perfectly tame, and will not fight. So 
the sight-seers witnessed the regatta instead. In 
this country the treatment of cattle is euch, on the 
railroads, as to make tame cattle wild, if they are not 
killed on the passage. 

A French paper gives a charming glimpse of the 

6 and t which prevail in Brecknock, 





his regiment accompanied the remains to the grave, 
where it played a selection, and then returned and 
serenaded the widow! 


At one of the latest balls in Paris, a lady, very 
beautiful, but the wife of an exceedingly jealous bus- 
band, asked a brave captain to dance with her. The 
gallant officer could not prevent an exclamation of 
astonishment. ‘* What is the matter, captain?” said 
the lady. “ You know my husband is jealous, but 
80 jealous that I am obliged to choose a parinsr who 
could not excite his favorite passion!” 


A maiden lady has sailed from New York to Paris 
with a lapdog, in order to consult a physician there 
touching her pet’s health. The dog is sixteen years 
old. The lady desires that he may live until he ts 
twenty-five. He has bronchitis and a cough. 


An intoxicated Clevelander lately dislocated bis 
shoulder ina brawl, and @ surgeon was sent for. 
Some of his equally drunken companions meanwhile 
were carrying him up etairs, when one let go his hold 
and the disabled joint struck upon the stair and 
“set” it rather forcibly. The doctor intends to take 
lessons in the new method of bune-setting. 


A correspondent of the Cincinnati Commercial 
doesn’t speak kindly of the Washington hotels. The 
National he calls a ** Congress of cockroaches,” and 
tells a story of a small-pox patient being kept in the 
pantry of another, and of a tbiid tLat rate were fjund 
boiled up with the coffee. 


Harry Leslie and a horse performed in a balloon in 
Chicago, lately. Leslie hung by bis feet beneath the 
balloon car, and the horse hung down his head and 
his tail. The people were delighted. 

A few weeks since a man mounted upona skeleton 
of a horse, met a gentleman who was riding # superb 
animal upon one of the bridges of Paris which cross 
the Seine. The gentleman laughcd at the poor beast, 
wheu the rider offered to bet him a thousand france 
that he could not do with bis Loree what be could 
do with bis poor beast. The bet was accepted. The 
poor wan lifted bis horse upon the jarapet, and 
shoved him into the river. 


Pennsylvania makes two-thirds of all the glass 
manufactured in the United States. In Pitteburg 
there are sixty-eight glass works, devoted in about 
equal propurtions to bottle, window-glass and fint- 
glass work. Their annual products comprise 70 000,000 
bottles, 600,000 boxes of window-glase, and 5°00 tons 


$7,600,000. 

The St. Louis (Mo.) artesian well, the deepest in 
the world, bas reached a depth of 3117 feet, and no 
water. 
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The World in Miniature. 


A GENTLE WORD. 
A gentle word is never lost; 
O, never then refuse one— 

It cheers the heart when sorrow tost, 
And lulls the cares that bruise one. 
It scatters sunshine o'er our way, . 
It turns our thorns to roses, 
It changes dreary night to day, 

And hope and peace discloses. 


A gentle word is never lost; 
That fallen brother needs it; 

Ilow easy said, how small the cost, 
With joy and comfort speeds it, 

Then drive the shadow from thy brow, 
A smile can well replace it, 

Our voice is music, when we speak 
With gentle words to grace it. 


A lady correspondent of a Milwaukee paper, who, 
writing under a nom de guerre, had received a note 
from a gentleman adwirer, recently, in which the 
writer said a lady who could put such beautiful 
thoughts to paper must be cqually gifted in person, 
etc., and wanted to meet her by moonlight alone; to 
which she wrote aconsent. She came to the rendez- 
yous veiled. They walked, he talked, he made love, 
and finally gained consent to take a kiss. The veil 
was raised for the purpose, and the love-stricken 
gentleman gazed upon the comely features of his 
own wife. 

Two economical chaps tried to swim the Connecti- 
cut the other day, in order to save three cents toll 
across the bridge. They tied their clothes about 
their necks, but in mid-stream had to cut them loose 
and send them down the current in order to keep 
their heads above water. They can’t cover their 
nakedness with the six cents saved. 


Two young lions which belonged to Maximilian in 
Mexico have arrived in Calais, having been trans- 
ported by way of America and London. They were 
stolen after the execution, and sent to London to be 
sold. King Victor Emanuel has purchased them for 
the private menagerie at Turin, and will put them in 
charge of one of Lis own servants. 


A funny difficulty put an end to the proposed bull 
fights in connection with the maritime exhibition at 
at Havre. The bulls, which had been selected in the 
plains of Guadalquivir on account of their ferocity, 
were so kindly treated by the tgilway servants in 
their journey across Spain and France, that they 
have become perfectly tame, and will not fight. So 
the sight-seers witnessed the regatta instead. In 
this country the treatment of cattle is such, on the 
railroads, as to make tame cattle wild, if they are not 
killed on the passage. 


A French paper gives a charming glimpse of the 
manners and customs which prevail in Brecknock, 
South Wales. A soldier died there, and the band of 
his regiment accompanied the remains to the grave, 
where it played a selection, and then returned and 
serenaded the widow! 


At one of the latest balls in Paris, a lady, very 
beautiful, but the wife of an exceedingly jealous hus- 
band, asked a brave captain to dance with her. The 
gallant officer could not prevent an exclamation of 
astonishment. ‘* What is the matter, captain?” said 
the lady. ‘* You know my husband is jealous, but 
80 jealous that I am obliged to choose a parin:r who 
could not excite his favorite passion!’ 


A maiden lady has sailed from New York to Paris 
with a lapdog, in order to consult a physician there 
touching her pet’s health. The dog is sixteen years 
old. The lady desires that he may live until he is 
twenty-five. He has bronchitis and a cough. 


An intoxicated Clevelander lately dislocated his 
shoulder ina brawl, and a surgeon was sent for. 
Some of his equally drunken companions meanwhile 
were carrying him up stairs, when one let go his hold 
and the disabled joint struck upon the stair and 
“set ” it rather forcibly. The doctor intends to take 
lessons in the new method of bune-setting. 


A Correspondent of the Cincinnati Commercial 
doesn’t speak kindly of the Washington hotels. The 
National he calls a ‘“* Congress of cockroaches,” and 
tells a story of a small-pox patient being kept in the 
pantry of another, and ot a thind that rats were found 
boiled up with the coffee. 


Harry Leslie and a horse performed in a bailoon in 
Chicago, jately. Leslie hung by his feet beneath the 
balloon car, and the horse hung down his head and 
his tail. The people were delighted. 


A few weeks since a man mounted upona skeleton 
of a horse, met a gentleman who was riding a superb 
animal upon one of the bridges of Paris which cross 
the Seine. The gentleman laughcd at the poor beast, 
when the rider offered to bet him a thousand francs 
that he could not do with his horse what he could 
do with his poor beast. The bet was accepted. The 
poor wan lifted his horse upon the parapet, and 
shoved him into the river. 


Pennsylvania makes two-thirds of all the glass 
manufactured in the United States. In Pittsburg 
there are sixty-eight glass-works, devoted in about 
equal proportions to bottle, window-glass and flint- 
glass work. Their annual products comprise 70.000,000 
bottles, 600,000 boxes of window-glass, and 3800 tons 
of glass ware—worth, on the aggregate, nearly 
$7,000,000. 

The St. Louis (Mo.) artesian well, the deepest in 
the world, has reached a depth of 3147 feet, and no 
water. 
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Some people really believe that our public schools 
are not what they should be. 
General Napier has received a vote of thanks for 
his services. 
Three days of hot weather sent thousands out of 
the city to the beaches. 
People will remember the east wind with gratitude, 
after the experience of last week. 

For the first child born in Wakefield, Mass., a 
premium is offered. 

$575 000 is the amount of the defalcation in the 
Hide and Leather Bank. 

The Indians have resumed their cheerful scalping | 
practices. | 

A Chicago paper advertises the ceremonies at a | 
church under the heading ot ‘* Amusements.” 

Some negroes in Scoba, Miss., violated a young 
lady and then hung her. 

The colored clergymen in the South advise their 
race to shun the carpet-baggers. 

Enough layer wasdrank in New York Saturday to 
adulterate the Atlantic Ocean. 

A bad young man in New York stabbed bis mamma, 
anc unfortunately failed to commit suicide afterwards, 

Irish emigrants in America remitted £540,884 ster- 
ling to the old country in ‘67. 

Ole Bull has lost the diamond from his fiddle-stick , 
but in his hands it is still a jewel of a bow. 

A man in Brooklyn committed suitide on account 
of the heat. ; 

The owner of the “ American Girl” paid $10,000 
for her. She is a trotting mare. 

A respectable colored family in Chicago advertises 
for a white woman to do general housework. 

An amber mouth-piece for a pipe sold in Paris for 
$704. 

The New York soldiers produced a favorable im- 
pression here. They looked well. 

Lee and Shepard are selling a large edition of ‘* Gold 
Hunters ” and “ Bushrangers ” this season. 

The St. James Hotel of this city is doing an excel- 
lent business. 

One hundred men a day are taken West by the 
Pacific Railroad to work in grading. 

Little Rock, Arkansas, is subscribing liberally for a 
cotton factory. 

Work on the new Illinois State House is prosecuted 
with vigor. 

Only $500,000 was bid for the famous Chateau La- 
fitte, and it was bought in by the estate. 

Berlin has fifty-nine solid men worth more than a 
million thalers each. ° 

Grasshoppers did not damage Iowa much, after 





we German boy in New York hung himself with his 
schoolbook strap. 

Radishes 18 inches long and 16 inches thick are de- 
lighting New Orleans. : 

Philadelphia is to spend four millions on Fairmount 
Park. 

Two pretty girls sold a silver napkin ring for $214 
at a Connecticut strawberry festival. 

Brooklyn proposes a street ten miles long to excel 
Commonwealth Avenue. 

The swans at Central Park are doing a large busi- 
ness in the family way. 

Samuel Lover, the Irish novelist, is dead. 

In this weather it is interesting to note that in Ili- 
nbdis coal is selling at six cents a bushel. ~ 

The Chicago Sangerfesters drank ten million 
glasses of beer among them. 

Miss Lacoste, the actress who died recently, pos- 
sessed a wonderful memory. She once recited the 
whole of Shakspeare’s play of Julius Caesar without 
reference to the book. 

An ugly old bachelor suggests that births should 
be published under the head of “* new music.” 

The wheat crop of California will be magnificent. 

The King of Bavaria seldom rises before noon, and 
as seldom goes to bed before day. 

The elder Dumas, out of the $700,000 cleared dur- 
ing the forty-five years of his literary labors, has not 
one dollar left. 

The London clubs are beginning to adopt the 
American bowling alley. 

lllinois is receiving Texas cattle at the rate of fifty 
car loads a day. They cost, delivered, only twenty- 
tive to thirty dollars each. 
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Miss Addie C. Higgins. — 
By Rev. Mr. Stowe, Lieut. 
Miss Emma W. Lombard. 
By Rev. Mr. i aa Mr. H. 
Georgiana P. Reed. i . 
At a Npiiegt Reading, hy Bey: Mr. eaeet, Mr. Charles H. 
Gilman and Miss Annie M. G. Sargent. : 
‘At somerville, by nag Mr. Lowe, Mr. Thomas R. Wat- 
son and Miss Caroline Flanagan. 
Oat Grantville, by Rev. Mr. —e Mr. Addison D. 
Hildreth and Miss Fannie M. Shaw. ‘ : 
‘Mt Belmont, by Rev. Mr. Stubbert, Mr. Eben Hi. Davis 
and Miss Lizzie B. Tainter. = 
At West Bridgewater, by Rev. Mr. Forman, Mr. Jos. H. 
Hall and Miss Alice Ryder. 


Denths. ‘ 


In this city. James R. Brewster, 33. 7 : 

At South Boston, Mrs. Dorcas Emerson, 74; Miss Anna 
Cordis Harris; Mrs. Delia A. Mack. ‘ 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Pamela, W. Adams, 55. 

At Salem, Capt. Charles D. Mugford, 58. 

‘At Newton Corner, Mrs. Mary B. Claflin, 43 

At Methuen, Mr. Elisha J. Carpenter, 60 

At Peabody, Warren M. Jacobs, Esq_, 60; Mr. Joseph 
Fairfield, 42 


Hanniba! A. Johnson and 


Russell Perkins and Miss 




















At Framingham, Mrs. Adal.ne N. Kendall, 30. 





In this city, by Rev. Mr. Fay, Mr. 1. Frank Crosby and | the general system so much as to induce almost every 


i 
! other diseases —idiocy, lunacy, paralysis, spinal affections, | N 
| 
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(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
CocoaAnuT Drors.— One-half pound grated cocoa- | 
nut, one-half pound loaf sugar, whites of three eggs. | 


Drop from a spoon on to buttered paper and bake. =| 








* HARD GINGERBREAD.—One quart molasses, one 
teacup butter, one-half teacup ginger, three tea- | 
spoons saleratus dissolved ina cup of boiled water. | 
Flour to roll. 





Boston CREAM CAKES.—For the Outside.—One | 
pint water, one-half pound butter, three-quarters 
pound flour, ten eggs. Boil the water and batter | 
together; stir in the flour while boiling; take it from | 
the fire to cool; when cold, add the eggs by breaking 
them into the mixture one at a time; stir them in | 
very thoroughly, but be sure not to beat them; add 
a teaspoonful of cold water. Drop them into your 
pan; form with a spoon, as they do not rise much; 
bake fifte@h or twenty minutes in a hot oven, and 
do not open the door till they are done. 

For Inside.—Two cups sugar, one cup flour, one 
pint milk, tour eggs. Boil the milk; beat the eggs, 
sugar and flour together; stir them into the wilk, 
while boiling, until thickened; next add essence of 
lemon to flavor; when the mixture is cool fill your 
cakes. 





ALMOND SPONGE CAKE.—Eight ounces almonds 
blanched and pounded, two ounces flour, one-half 
pound sugar, yolks of seven eggs, whites of five eggs. 





CURRANT CAKE.—One-half cup of butter, two 
cups sugar, one cup of milk, one teaspoonful soda, 
two teaspoonfuls cream tartar, flour sufficient to 
make it pour, large handful currants. 





Cocoanut CAKE.—Two pounds sugar, one pound 
butter, one and three-quarter pound flour, ten eggs, 
tw6 grated cocoanuts, one cup milk, and the milk 
of the cocoanuts, add one-half teaspoon soda last 
thing. This makes two loaves. 





To Stew OystTeErRs.—-To half a can of fresh oys- 
ters poured into a stew-pan, add about an ounce of 
butter, more if you like, about half a tablespoonful 
of flour previously stirred with a small quantity of 
milk; when nearly to the boiling point add milk to 
the taste, then allow them to boil about two min- 
utes. When preferred, the milk can be omitted. 





To REMOVE GREASE FROM CLOTH. —Soft-soap 
and fullers earth, of each half a pound, beat well to- 
gether, and form into cakes; the spot fi st moistened 
with water, is rubbed with a cake and allowed to 
dry, when it is well rubbed with a little warm water 
and afterwards riused. 





DDRESS TO THE NERVOUS AND DEBILITATED, 

whose sufferings have been protracted trom hidden 
causes, and whcse cases require prompt treatment to 
render existence desirable :— it you are suffering, or have 
suffered, from involuntary discharges, what effect does it 
produce upon your general health? Do you feel weak, 
debilitated, easily tired? Docs a little extra exertion 
produce palpitation of the heart? Does your liver, or 
urinary organs, or your kidneys, frequently get out of 
order? Is your urine sometimes thick, milky, or flocky, 
oris it ropy on settling? Or docsathick scum rise to 
the top? Or is there a sediment at the bottom after it 
has stood awhile? Do you have spells of short breath- 
ing or dyspepsia? Are your bowels cunstipated? Do 
you have spells of fainting, or rush of blood to the head ? 
8 your memory impaired? Is your mind constantly 
dwelling upon this subject? Do you feel dull, listless, 
moping, tired of company, of life? Do you wish to be 
left alone, to get away from everybody ? Does any little 
thing make jou startor jump? Is your sleep bro’en or 
restless? Is the lustre of your eve as brilliant? The 
bloom on your cheek as bright? Do you enjoy yourself 
in society as well? Do you pursue your business with 
the same energy? Do you feel as much confidence in 
yourself? Are ycur spirits dull and flagging, given to fits 
of melancholy? If so, do not lay it to your liver or dys- 
pepsia. Have you restless nights? Your back weak, 
your Knees weak, and have but little appetite, and you 
attribute this to dyspepsia or liver complaint ? 

Now, reader, self-abuse, venereal diseases badly cured, 
and sexual excesses, are all capable of producing a weak- 
ness of the generative organs. ‘The organs of generation, 
when in perfect health, make the man. Did you ever 
think that those boli, defiant, energetic, persevering, 
successful business men are always those whose genera- 
tive organs are in perfect health? You never hear such 
men complain of being melancholy, of nervousness, of 
palpitation of the heart. They are never afraid they 
cannot succeed in business; they don't become sad and 
di-couraged; they are always polite and pleasant in the 
company of ladies, and look you and them right in the 
tace—none of your downcast looks or any other mean- 
ness about them. I do not mean those who keep the or- 
gans inflated by running to excess. These will not only 
r:in thcir constitutions, but also those they do business 
with or for. 

iow many men, from badly cured diseases, from the 
effects of self-abuse and excesses, have brought about 
that state of weakness in those organs that has reduced 


suicide, and almost every other form of disease which | 
humanity is heir to,and the real cause of the trouble 
sca:cely ever suspected, aud have doctored for all but 
the right one. 

Diseases of these organs require the use of a Diuretic. 
HELMBOLD's FLUID EXTRaCr BUCLIU is the great 
Diuretic, and is a certain cure for diseases of the Bladder, 
Kidneys, Gravel, Dropsy, Organic Weakness, Female 
Complaints, General Debiiity, and all diseases ef the 
Urinary Organs, whether existing in male or female, 
from whatever cause originating, and no matter of how 
long standing. 

If no treatment is submitted to, Consumption or Insan- 
ity may ensue. Our flesh and blood are supported from 
these sources, and the health and happiness, and that of | 
posterity, depend upon the prompt use of @ rehabie | 
remedy. | 

Helmbold’s Extract Buchu, established upward of 
eighteen years ago, prepared by H. T. HELMBOLD, 
Druggist, 594 New York, and 14 South Tenth street, 
Vhiladelphia, Pa. Price, $1.25 per bottle, or six bottles 
for $6.50, delivered to any address. 
every where. 

NONE ARE GENULNVE, unless done up in steel en- 
graved wrapper, with fac simile of my Chemical Ware- 
house, and signed, Ul. T. HELMBOLD. 


Sold by all druggists | 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 

We have on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
Mant stories in bound form, richly Ulustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies, by mail. post-patd, for twenty-five cents 
each, or five copies, post-paid, tur one dollar. 


THE MAN oF Mystery, by John Bb. Williams, M. D.— 
ALICE, THE Fisnkr Girt, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tue 
VENETIAN BUCCANEER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Lone Sim, 
TUE IproT PaurER, by Matthew S. Vinton.—Tnuk PLAGUB 
OF MARSEILLES, by G.S Raymond. —THE OCEAN MARTYR, 
by Sylvanus Cobb. Jr.—Tu& Secret, by Clara Augusta.— 
WiLb WILL, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—SEARLE THE OUTLAW, 
by Maurice Silingsby.—Tne Ska GULL, by Walter Clar- 
ence.—THE Deatu-foucn, by Malcolm J. Errym.—Tue 
BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC, by Francis A. Durivage.—Tne 
FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarence.—VULTURES, by Mrs. 
L. 8. Goodwin,—-THEe PoLice Sry, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE ACTRESS, by One of the Profession.—THE Gip- 
SKY Davanter, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE RENEGADE, 
by Malcolm J. Errym.—Rerpvratn, by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
—Tne ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE Suip, by Captain Charles E. Averill. 
—THE SPANISH TROOPER, by Francis A. Durivage —THE 
ForEST RANGER, by Dr. J. B. Williams.—Rosavtue, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE OUTLAW, by Lieutenant Murray. 
—THe VENDETTA, by Francis A. Durivage.—Tne LEAGUE 
OF Deatn, by Harry Harewood Leech.—Orrua 8 Hvus- 
BAND, by George L. Aiken.—ONE-EYED JAKE, by Edwards 
Keeler Olmstead.—Kinan's Curse, by Jane G. Austin.— 
MARIAN MALVERN, by Francis A. Durivage.—ADAM PEv- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. —THE BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—J1Gc Potter, by Matthew 8. 
Vinton.—Sirk RASHLEIGH'sS SECRET, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE VisconTl, by Austin C, Burdick.—Tuk Kine 
OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—Tuk SECRET LEAGUE, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—THE TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—Tuk GREEK ADVENTURER, by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—THE STORM CHILDREN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THe 
RED REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STEEL AND GOLD, by 
Francis A. Durivage.—Wnarte Hanp, by Sylvanus Cobb, 
Jr.—LALF-WITTED Nat, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—Tnue 
QUEEN OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—IVAN THE SERF, 
by Austin C. Burdick —MARION'S BRIGADE, by Dr. J. H. 
Robinson.—THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD, by Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son.-THE SEA LARK, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE SEA 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE HEART's SECRET, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—DisiInuERITED, by Dr. J. H Robin- 
s0n.—ORLANDO CHESTER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
WITCH OF THE Wavk, by Henry P. Cheever.—ADELINE 
DesMonp, by Darius Cobb.—THE REBEL Spry, by Dr. J. 
H. Robinson.—Tue Unknown, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE GoLp 
Fiend, by Francis A. Durivage.—Tue Scout, by Ben: 
Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 
Murray.—PAvuL LAROON, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—B1anca, 
by Augustiue J. H. Duganne.—TuHeE Lost HEIR, by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—Cyntuia, by George L. Aiken.—NEVER- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. I. Robinson.—BLacKLock, by F. Clinton 
Barrington.—TnHE Outcast, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin.— 
OtymMria, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE LIGHT-KEEPER'S 
PRIZE, by Major F. C. Hunter.—THE SPANISH DANSEUSE, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—THE PIRATE SMUGGLERS, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—Tne Cabin Boy, by Lieut. Murray. 
THE PUANTOM RIDER, by Harry Harewood Leech.—Pop- 
LAR REACil, by M. TY. Caldor.—THE GirsEY BRIGAND, by 
Dr. J. UW. Robinson.—Tuk Counci, oF TWELVE, by John 
B. Williams, M. D.—THuE CuInEsk JUGGLER, by Sylvanus 

Cobb, Jr.—Coga DUNALSTEIN, by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 

No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 
OG FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 





TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued cach month, uniform 
ih style, and comprising the following titles: 


No. 1L.—Tne GoLven EaGue, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 2.—THE Wuite Rover, by Dr J. H. Robinson. 

No. 3 —THE Bkavo's SECKET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb,Jr. 
No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND, by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 
No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE, by Major Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 7.—THE BorveR LEAGUE, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 
No. 8.—Tue DUKE's Prize, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 9.—THE Woop Wircn, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 


No. 10.—BEN HaMED, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 11.—THE YounG Pioneen, by James F. Fitts. 

No. 12.—TnHE Duca. Coronet, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

. 13.—TnHe West Point Cavet, by Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS MINER, by Mrs. L. 8. Goodwin. 
. 15.—Fitz-Ilekn, by F. Clinton Barrington. 

-16.—Tuk VoLUNTEER, by Ned Buntline. 

-17.—THE KInG’s TALISMAN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

- 18.—1 ne CHANGELING, by Mrs. Caroline Orne. 

- 19.—THE GoLp RoBBEks, by H. E. Bennett. 

+ 20.—THE WiFE’s SECKET, by James Franklin Fitts. 

- 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 

No. 22.—THE Novice, by Jane G. Austin. 







No. 238.—THE Youn Cong Ekok, by George L. Aiken. 
No. 24.—RETKIBUTION, by Margaret Blount. 

No —‘liv, by Charles Cuttertield. 

} —THE FENIANS, by J. W. M'Cartney. 

No —1THE OCEAN SPECTKES, by Harry Hagelton. 
No. —THROUGH THE TOILS, by William H. Budhnell. 
No. 29.—J Essi£é HEATH, by Emma Garrison Jones. 


No. 30.—ScCYR0Os THE Coksalk, by George L. Aiken. 

31.—ZELDA, by Miss Jane Howard. 

—Bricut CLovb, by William H. Bushnell. 

—THE FATAL CASKET, by Francis A. Durivage. 

34.—THE CHILD OF THE SEA, by Lieutenant Murray. 

35.—THE BAnkon's WELL, by Margaret Blount. 

-—KED GoLb, by Miss Camilla Willian. 

37.—Vikogta, by Emma Carra. 

- 38.—THE HEIRESS OF TOULON, by Fred Hunter. 

- 39.—THE BLack ADDER, by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 40.—Mk. W ARBURTON'S GHOST, by Margaret Blount. 
.—THE BAvtER Murper, by 8. C. Prescott. 








Vern 





-—~AN OCEAN WaAIF, by Henry 8S. Scudder. 

3.—THE PEAKL OF PANAMA. by Williain H. Bushnell. 
No. 44.—CAMILLE, by Amanda M. Hale. 

5.—ZULEIKA, by Martha A. Clough. 

- 46. -"THE CIRCASSIAN SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 


No. 47.—Reb Rurert, by Lieutenant Murray. 

No. 48 —A DakK SECKET, by Miss A. M. Hale. 

No. 49.—THE Fot NDLING, by Verley Varker. 

No. 50 —THE MysteRiots hey. by L. M. Alcott. 

No. 51 —CokRINNE, by Frederick Hunter 

No. 52.—THE Patriot Creisek by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr, 

No. 53.—MaBeEL Wakp, by Clara Augusta. 

No. 54.—CHEVALIER, by George L. Aiken. 

No. 55.— THE BEAUTIFUL Scot, by Wm. H. Bushnell. 

No. 56.—THe CRYSTAL DaGcek, by Francis A. Durivage. 
| No 57.—THE MYSTERIES OF VENICE, by F. A. Durivage. 


No. 53.—ALLA LEE, by KR. Weis Keincr. 
For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post paid, 
upon receiptof Ten Cents each. Address 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, lt BLIsnERs, 
Lustun, Mass, 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union. 3 
THE RAINBOW O’ER THE RIVER. 


ees 
BY GEORGE B. GRIFFITH. 





As fairies’ step o'er flower-strewn dell, 
The sparkling rain-pearls*ightly fell; 
Their chime in gentle measure rang, 
With sweet accord the birdlings sang, 
Mid bright-hued foliage haply spread 
In blooming beauty o'er the dead, 
Beyond the stream that smoothly flowed, 
While, arched across it, grandly glowed 
A rainbow in the clear blue sky, 
And, all unveiled, bright Sol rode high! 
It was a glorious, charming sight, 
All nature vivified in light, 
Fresh glowing in her dreamy spells! 
While still, like countless silver bells, 
The radiant drops pellucid fell 
On azure river, emerald dell! 

* * * * * * 
Few minutes after ceased the rain, 
And then the birds, in grand refrain, 
Their soul-inspiring notes poured out,— 
Through space d‘d softened echoes fluat ! 
And heaven's own minstrels, bending near, 
Gave faint response beyond our ear! 
Methought, would brighter rainbow glow 
Across the unknown stream, whose flow 
Doth bear from death the mortal soul 
Yo that sublime, that happiest goal, 
W hose portals shine in living light, 
Too rare for aught but angel sight ? 
O, may such lustre be shed o’er 
Death's stream to that effulgent shore! 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE QUEEN OF HEARTS. 


BY AUGUST BELL. 


« 








™A UCHa merry, sweet face 
Y) it was that smiled from 
| under the queen’s coro- 
net! The people said she 
was the prettiest queen. 
they had had for three 
thousand years, and that 
isavery longtiue. But 
this morning she was 
prettier than ever as she 
came softly down the 
great stone stairway 
from her turret cham- 
ber, trying to keep her 












from rustling, because 
she wanted to be very 
still. She had sent her 
little page to feed the 
falcons, and she had 
given the kitchen-maids a boliday, on purpose to get 
them all out of the way. And now she was coming 
down stairs on tiptve, holding up her blue satin robe 
so it would not touch, and right behind her came her 
three maids of honor, on tiptoe, also, and holding up 
their dresses, too, as near like the queen as they. 
could. As they came towards the royal cabinet, the 
queen stepped still more svufily, and almost held her 
breath. 

“ Dear me!” she thought; “I hope the king wont 
see me!” And she looked back over her shoulder, as 
she passed his door. The maids of honor looked back 
over their shoulders, too, and one of them held her 
breath so hard that she sneezed. 

The king did not see them, but his jester did, for 
he was looking through the keyhole just at that in- 
stant, and when he saw the queen go down into the 
kitchen, he turned three somersaults backwards, and 
laughed, so that the king stopped writing, with a 
frown, and asked: 

“ What's the matter, fool?” 

Sire, I was thinking how many mice run in the 
cornfield,” replied the jester. 

“ Very well,” said the king, ‘‘ you may go and catch 
them, then.”” And he turned to his work again, re- 
translating the Vulgate. 

The jester slipped quickly out of the room, and 
went on tiptoe to the kitchen door, and there he look- 
ed through a crack. What could the queen be 
about? For there she was, at the flour-barrel! He 
listened closely. 

** Now, Babette,” said the queen to the firat maid 
of honor, “ bring me a sieve to sift the flour before I 
make the tarts.” 

The maid of honor ran and brought a grater. It 
was the best she could do; she did not know what a 


sieve was—rhe had been too finely educated for that. | 


“QO, tie!” said the queen. And she went herself 
and took the sieve from a nail where it hung. 

Then she pushed up her blue satin sleeves over the 
loveliest white arms in the world, and thrusting her 
beautiful hands into the flour, sifted it skillfully, 
while the three maids of honor stood about her, gap- 
ing with curiosity, and holding their dresses back out 
of the way. 

“‘ Bring me the rolling-pin, Pepita,” said the queen 
to the second maid of honor, while, with her own 
white hands, she mixed the dough and kneaded it. 


The maid of honor ran bitber and thither, and at ; 


last brought the poker. It was the best she could do; 
she was fitted to shine in society—she had never been 
in a kitchen before. 


“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed the « queen, with merry 
dimples in her face. And she went herself for the 
rolling-pin, and rolled the pastr tine and flaky. 

** How does your majesty know what todo?” asked 
Babette. 

The queen swiled brightly. 

“Ah,” she said, “1 don’t forget when I was the. 
humble wood-cutter’s daughter, nor how the young | 
king firet came, when he had lost bis way in the furest | 
during the bunt, and I had my sleeves rolled up, by 
the window, making tarts. How courteous he was! 
How gracious, with that beautiful, brave look in his 
face! And when the tarts were done, he ate with a 
good appetite, and said nothing in all his life had ever , 
tasted so delicious before. To be sure, he had been 
fasting since morning ” 

“And then what happened?” asked the third maid 
of honor, inquisitively. 

She herself would have liked very well to have a 
king fall in love with her, or even a count; but no 
such thing had ever happened to her. 

“QO, then,” said the queen, with a lovely blush, 
“ tben—he came again aud again. You al#know the 
story—how he raised the forest maiden to be his 
happy, happy queen. And to-day is the anniversary 
of that tirst day I ever saw him, so I am going to 
make tarts for him, just as I did then, and you will , 
see how he will svile upon me when he remembers. 
Look, I am going to make them in the shape of a | 
heart, because he always calls me his little queen of 
hearts.”” 

* How delightful!” mutmured the three maids of 
honor, exchanging glances. 

So the queen deftly, with her dimpled fingers, 
moulded the crust heart-shaped for her tarts, and 
then she paused to consider what she should fill them 
with. 

“ There are currants on the bushes in the palace 
garden,” she said, musingly, “for currant tarts; 
there are green apples on the trees for apple tarts, 
and there are gooseberries and lemons, What kind 
of tarts shall I make, Babette?” 

Babette’s mouth watered at the delicious enumera- 
tion, but she was incapable of offering any sugges- 
tion. So she stared at the litle tart-pans in silence. 

**Once there was a prince who made cream tarts, 
and put pepper in them,” said Pepita, who had never 
read anything in her life but the Arabian Nights. 

“The queen will probably have some new inven- 
tion of her own,” said the third maid of honor, toss- 
ing her head. She was always a little scornful. 

“No,” said the queen, “I shall make jam tarts, 
for those are what the king loves best. There isa jar 
of jam in the cupboard; run, Babette, and fetch it to 
me.” 

So Babette went, but she brought back a jar of 
molaases, and the queen filled a tart with it before 








' She discovered the mistake. A molasses tart, indeed! ; 
stiff blue satin robes | 


She boxed Babette’s ear with her own little royal 
hand, and this time she went for the jam herself. 
With what a busy, housewifely air she filled the tarts 
and smoothed them, and cut queer little figures of 
pastry to lay over them! The maidscf honor crowd- 
ed so close that they got flour on their dresses. 

“Shall I bring the pepper, your majesty?” asked 
Pepita, who kept thinking of the Arabian prince’s 
cream tarts. 

“No, no!’’ exclaimed the queen, laughing merrily. 
“ Fine tarts you ladies would muke, if you were left 
to yourselves!” F 

There were a dozen tarts all ready to bake inthe 
oven. The queen went to the stove, and looked in at 
the coals. She then gathered up some sticks to make 
the tire burn hot, and set her tarts all ina row in the | 
oven. The maids opened their mouths as if they 
were going to say “‘O!” they were so surprised. They 
had never seen a queen before who could du anything 
useful. 

“See what it is to be born a wood-cutter’s daugh- 
ter!” whispered the third maid of honor, a little 
spitefully. 

The fire blazed and snapped briskly, and while the 
tarts baked, the queen began to gather lovely pink 
rosebuds to put in her hair. The exercise had sent a 
delicate flush to her cheek, like the wild brier-roses, 
and her beautiful golden hair hung allin little rings , 
and clusters around her forehead. She had taken 
her coronet off because it was so heavy, and she 
crowned herself with rosebuds instead. 

‘““The king of my heart loves to see me so,’ she 
murmured to herself; and, standing before the cook’s 
looking-glass, she smoothed down her blue satin 
robes, and brushed off the little specks of flour. 

The maids of honor kept looking in the oven. 

“Are they baked yet? Arethey baked yet?” they 
asked the queen over and over. 

At last the tarts were indeéd baked, hot and crisp, 
with the most delicious fragrance. The jester, who 
was peeping through the crack in the door, felt hun- 
gry enough to eat them all at a mouthful, they look- 
ed so good. And the maids of honor felt the same, 
only they tried to be too well-bred to show it. 

The queen laid all her tarts on a white napkin ona 
little waiter, and put rose-leaves around them fora 
garnish. She felt so proud and pleased when she 
looked at them, and thought how surprised the king 
would be. 

‘Now, I am going to find the king,’’ she said, 
*‘and bring him down here to see what I have done 
with my own, vwn hands!”’ 

So away she went, letting the blue satin robes rus- 
tle as much as they would, and the maids of honor 
followed a little distance behind, so as to hear what 
the king and queen said, for they wanted to tell it at | 
court. 











The queen opened the cabinet and went in, her 


| the tarts again. 





| sweet face: all aglow, and she so lovely, with her pale- 


blue dress, and the pink rosebuds wreathed in her 
golden, wavy hair. 

The king rose, and kissed her on the mouth. 

“Js luncheon ready, my darlirg bighness?” he 
asked; for it was six hours since breakfast, and even 
a king thinks sometimes how nice a leg ¢f cold chick- 
en would taste, 

“ Yes, my king of hearts,” said the queen, joyous- 
ly; ‘come down into the kitchen, and see how nice 
the luncheon looks. I sent the cook away, and dil 
it all myself, for your dear mejesty.” 

He kissed her pearly tinger-tips, and thought to 
himself that so sweet a queen never reigned before. 

‘“ Wait a moment, my queen,” he said, “and then 
we will go together. But first kt me lay my papers 
in order, or the wind will blow them away.’ 

So the queen waited, and just outside the door the 
three maids of honor waited, too. 

And this is what happene:l while they stood there: 
The king’s jester, like the knave he was, as soon as 
the kitchen was left alone, stole softly in, and went 
straight to the tarts. O, how nice they looked—so 
tempting, so crisp and fragrant! The hungry fellow 
took one up in his hand and bit a piece out of it. He 
had never tasted so delicious a morsel in all his life. 
He looked this way and that, and then he looked at 
A terrible temptation overcame 
him. He caught up waiter, napkin, tarts and all, 
and jumped out of the window. 

“1 will tell them I wanted bait to catch mice in the 
cornfield,” he said, with a grimace. And then he 
began to push his way in among the currant: bushes, 
where he could be hidden, and eat all the-queen’s 
tarts. - 

Just at that moment the king came down stairs, 
with the queen leaning on his arm, and the maids of 
honor tripping along a little way behind. 

* Now look at our luncheon!” cried the queen, joy- 
ously, and ran to the table. 

Alas, nothing was there! no tarts, no waiter, no 
napkin—nothing but the bare table! 

Well, well, well!” said the king; ‘*I see nothing. 
What are we to eat, my dear?” 

The maids of honor tittered, and began to look in 
the stove and under the table. But the tears came 
into the queen’s eyes. 

“0,” she said, piteously, ‘I made them all myself 
—twelve beautiful tarts, heart-shaped, because this 
is the anniversary of the day you first saw me, when 
you were lost in the hunt and came to my father's 
cottage, and I was making tarts! And now they are 
all gone—there is not one left!” 

Then the king was furiously angry, and command- 
ed a search to be made all through the palace, till it 
should be discovered who had stolen the tarts. The 
little pages ran hither and thither, and the maids of 
honor wrung their hands. At last Babette looked 
out of the window, and saw two heels just disappear- 
ing under the currant-bushes. 

*O, look, your majesty!” she exclaimed. 

And the king himself hurried out into the garden, 
and stooping, peered in between the leaves of the 
currant-bushes. There was his jester, crouching on 
the ground, trying to bide himself, and there beside 


him lay the waiter, the napkin, and eleven heart- 


shaped tarts. 1t was lucky he had no time to eat any 


' more. 


‘Come out, you knave!”’ roared the king, seizing 
him by the heels, and pulling with all his might. 
Out came the poor knave, all bruised and scratclH- 


' ed, and trembling in every limb. The king caught 


him by the hair, and breaking a stick from a thorn- 
bush, began to beat him soundly. Drub, drub, drub! 
The knave cried tur mercy, and vowed he would steal 
no more. 

Toen the lovely young queen of hearts ran out, ont 
begged the king to forgive his sorry jester. And as 
she entreated, a rose fell out of ber hair on the grass; 
he knave picked it up and kissed it. So the king 
forgave him, but bade him bring back the tarts. 
Then the knave crept back in among the bushes, and 
brought the waiter with the napkin on it, and the 
eleven tarts on the napkin. ~ 

“ This is the way you scent mice in the cornfield, is 
it?” said the king, laughing loudly; for now he had 
become quite good-natured again. 

The tarts were not yet cold, and they were crisp, 
and flaky, and delicious. The king lifted one to his 


, mouth, and it tasted jist like those the queen had 
' made for him when she was only the wood-cutter’s 


beautifal daughter, living in the depths of the forest. 
How that strange, happy day came freshly back to 
him! He embraced his sweet queen lovingly, and 
declared that no court or kingdom on earth had ever 
produced a lady so royally noble and sweet to the 
very heart as his wild rose of the forest. 

*O fie!” said the queen, tapping his lips with her 
tiny fingers. ‘‘ Look, how the poor maids of honor 
hang their heads!” 

Then she served the tarts, one to each, and six to 
the king, for he was her hero of the day. 

Thus was it ever with the king of hearts and the 
queen of hearts; they loved each other better from 
day to day, and ruled right gloriously. 


This was long, long ago—so long ago that only. 


nursery songs now hand the story down; but in our 
own day there be many kings and queens whose 
kingdoms are hidden because they rule only in hearts, 


and in these sovereigns there is always something | 


sweet, and bright, and merry, like her who made the 
tarts, or brave, and noble, and gracious, like him who 


' ate them. 


But there are always some, too, alas! who are like 


| the maids of honor, and amount to very little, one 


way or the other. 





Sumors of the Be. 


CHOPTANKS AND WIFE. 


Choptanks is a queer character, and affords his 
neighbors Inuch amusement. He exhorts sinners 
shouts at meeting, drinks bad whiskey, is exceecing- 
ly quarrelsome, and in fear of no one but Mrs. Chop. 
tanks, who rules him with a rod of iron, and some 
times with a fire shovel. 

He had her arrested once, and fined for an assault 
and battery. He waa, he testified, at bis devotions, 
when she assaulted and battered him grievously, with 
a long-handled fire-shovel. It was God's merey, he 
claimed, that he escaped with his life. His head was 
broken, his nose smashed, his eyes blacked, and he 
had, he said, internal injuries that might yet prove 
fatal, and bring Mrs. C. to the gallows. 

At this Mrs. C. smiled grimly, and snapped her 
fingers. 

Choptanks was, certainly, severely punished, and 
it seemed a feartul outrage to come down on the head 
ot the family when at his prayers. The neighbors 
testitied that on the night of the assault thev were 
attracted, while passing Choptank’s house, by his 
voice in prayer. He has a po verful voice, and «as 
lifting it upso as to be heard ata great distance Le 
seemed to be praying for his wife, when the praver 
suddenly ceased, and they heard the cry of ‘ Mur- 
der! help! help!” and, rashing in, found Mrs. C. 
standing over and beating him with the flat side of 
the shovel on that part of the person where the body 
ends and the legs begin, and where Choptanks locat- 
ed his internal injuries, 

The reason for this violent attack seemed so rys- 
terious that Mrs. C. was called on for an explanation, 
which she gave with great emphasis and volubility. 

“Ever since that beast,” she cried, ‘‘jined the 
meetin’, he’s bin a usin’ his privilege in abusin’ me, 
his lawful and injured wife, in his prayers. He daren't 
open his ugly head any other way—an’ so he gits 
down upon his hippercritical knees, an’ pretendin’ to 
pray, pitches into me. Why, on that very night, 
aquire, he was a hollerin’ so that people on the road 
from meetin’ stopped; and he was a hollerin’: 

*¢Q Lord, 400k down on this black-hearted wo- 
man,’ meanin’ me; ‘convert her from ber evil ways; 
change her adulterous heart’ 

“Do ye s’pose I was going to stand that? Not 
much, you bet! I jigt liton to him with the shovel, 
and the Lord did@’t hear 2 decent woman abused 
much after that; and but for these hippercritica! peo- 
ple who puts him up to this sort of work a purpose, 
I'd a fixed his flint for a good mind, I tell ye.” 

Mrs. Choptanks, in a little mill with Mr. C., would 
have secured many backers, being light-weight by 
the side of her ‘‘ man-beast;” but, as the great Na- 
poleon remarked when accounting for the astound- 
ing defeat of Packenham by the riflemen of Ken- 
tucky, who, by the way, ran «ff at an early stage of 
the engagement, ‘‘The morale is half.’ Mrs. C.’s 
eye means business, and the baser animal quails be- 
fore his superior. 


A QUAINT ADVERTISEMENT. 

We take the following advertisement from an old 
English paper: 

To BE SoLD—A fine Gray Mare, full fifteen 
hands high, gone after the hounds many times, rising 
six years and no more; moves as well as most crea- 
tures upon earth, as good a roal mare as any in 10 
counties, and 10 to that; trots at a confounded pace; 
is from the country and ber owner will sell her for 
nine guineas; if some folks had her, she would fetch 
near three times the money. I have no acquaintance, 
and money I want, and a service in a shop to carry 
parcels or to be in a gentlemrn’s service. My father 
gave methe mare to get rid of me, and to try my 
fortune in London, and I am just come from Shrop- 
shire, and I can be recommended, as I suppose no- 
body takes servants without, and I have a voucher 
for my mare. Enquire for me at the Talbot Inn, 
near the New Church at the Strand.—‘‘A. R.,” in 
the Public Advertiser, March, 1759. 
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MINOR JOKES. 

A laborer in an ice-house down East, was killed by 
a large lump of ice falling on his head. Verdict of 
the jary—Died of hard drink. 

The following is the conclusion of an epitaph on & 
tombstone in East Tennessee: ‘She lived a life of 
virtue and died of the cholera morbus, caused by eat- 
ing green fruit in the full hope of a blessed immor- 
tality, at the early age of 21 years, 7 months and 16 
days. Reader, go thou and do likewise.” 

* Papa, m&y I go to the circus?” “ No, my son, 
you must not attend such immoral places; if you 
will be a good boy, I will let you go out this afternoon 
to see your grandfather’s grave.” 

Joshua, the son of Nan. 

Has Pat-mos any affiaity with Irish moss? 
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Jawes—“ If you please, ma’am, I should wish to | ¢ 


go hout to-morrow, as my feet is a coming off.” | 
Ma’am—* Dear me, Thomas, how dreadful! Are you 
going to the hospital?” James—“ O dear, no, ma'am; | 
it’s my club feet, as is coming off at the Crystial | 
Paliss!” } 
Scene: Country Inn.—Traveller (mistrustfally)— |, 
** Have you got any decent port, waiter?” Waiter— b 
“O dear me, yes sir. Some very excellent port 
wined.”” Traveller—“ I suppose you don’t make less | 
than a bottle.” Waiter—‘ Lor, bless you, no sir. 
Master rever makes less than four or five gallon.” | 
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TES FLAG OF OUR UNION. 





Another man, who seemed to be tie captain or 
mate of the vessel, came aft, and shouted; 

* Steer for it, aud you'll see. Who but a lubber 
would bring a skip to for to ask bow far the land is?” 

The hatchboat was only a few cables’ length under 
the stern of the steam-vessel, and Carrell’s voice 
could be heard plainly aboard. 

* 1m ignorant of which Cirection to steer in. Our 
master was Swept overboard in the gale last night, 
and I’ve a lady aboard, and know but little of 
navigation.” 

“Ay, ay, that’s different,” replied the man. “If 
your master went overboard in the gale last night, 
he’ll never sail a batchboat again. You’re as near 
as can be seven-and-twenty miles south-by-east of 
Oxfordness High Light.” 

* Can you take us in tow?” 

“Where to? I’m bound for South Shields, and 
shall touch no land before tien. Put her head 
north-by-west, and you'll see the light some time to- 
night. If you’re becaimed, lay to till morning, and 
make for the shore.” 

‘Tg the navigation dangerous?” 

“Little enough for your cockle-shell. Keep the 
Shipwash Light on your lee bow. You’ll know it as 
the first you'll see to-night. Good-day. I wish you 
a safe voyage.” 

Carrell called out Lis thanks to the speaker, but 
te screw was already revolving again, sending a 
lng line of foam astern, and there was a bustle cn 
deck which balked further inquiry. In a few min- 
utes the steam-vessel was again on her way, and out 
of speaking range. 

Carrell watched her till she grew small on the 
horizon, her immense trail of smoke stretched tar be- 
hind her upon the lazy air for manyaleague. No 
other vessel was near, although there were several 
visible. , 

Isabel had at last retired into the cabin, by Car- 
re}l’s advice, to endeavor to get rest after the fatigue 
and terror of the night; for her sleep during the 
storm had been brief and disturbed, and eke was still 
weary with weeping. She was below during his 
colloquy with the steam-vessel, and as she did not 
come on deck, be knew that she must be sleeping. 
Carrell took this opportunity of going forward and 
taking stock of the resources of the little vessel. 

She had a keg of water aboard, quite sufficient to 
last them until the mcrrow. That he knew when he 

had ccnveyed a supply cf water into the cabin for 
Isabel. In the sail-rcom he found a lantern with a 
candle, some wocd and matches, and a little stove 
that could be moved on to the deck, with kettles and 
other means of cooking and making water hot 
There were also the remains of their repast of the 
day before, besides bread, tea, and other things; for 
Stedman bad the bargeman’s habit of stocking the 
cabin well with provisions, and had no very exact 
standard in his mind of ladies’ appetites. 

“Any way,” thought Carrell, ‘ this will not be a 
case of starvation on a wreck. Land will be in sigbt 
at daybreak to-morrow, at latest, and here’s food for 
two days.” 

He then washed himself in a very small quantity 
of water, and felt refreshed. 





It was late in the afternoon when Isabel reap- 
peared at the cabin door. She looked paler; but 
she bad made a hasty toilet, and her clothing had 
dried in the sun of that morning.: That melancholy 
expression which he had so often observed in her 
featurzs seemed to have grown deeper and more 
settled; but her excitement had passed, and she 
spoke calmly: 

‘Ts the land in sight, Ishmael?” 

“Not yet, unbappily. It is almost a calm, and I 
have lost my way from ignorance of the bearing of 
the coast; but I am standing in for the shore now.” 

* Are you sure?” 

“T spoke a vessel while you were sleeping, and 
they gave me the bearing—northwest twenty-seven 
miles to Orfordness.” 

“ Ts that far from Claytersville?” 

“ Many miles, I think; but I do not know how 
far.” 

‘* When do you think we may reach that point?” 
she asked. : 

“T fear much that we may have to pass another 
night at sea. It would not be safe fur me, who am 
no seaman, to endeavor to make the land in the 
darkness. Butit is fine, and there will be no danger 
in lying to till morning.” 

“T am not going to vex you with idle complaints,” 
she said. ‘ You Lave been very kind and thought- 
ful, and I will be patient in return.” 

She sat again on the cushion in the cockpit, where 
she had passed the terrible night before, and resting 
her face on her hand, looked across the sea. Mean- 
while Carrell went to work in the forecastle, and 
prepared her refreshments; but she would take noth- 
ing except some tea, for which she thanked him, 
drinking of it eagerly. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
DREAMS AND REMINISCENCES, 


AFTER that Carrell took up his position at the 
heluw. The day declined; the sun set glorious, in a 
plain of gold; the dusk crept slowly from the east 
and spread upon the sea. He watched the gathering 
darkness; but Isabel’s face was balf turned towards 
him, and was lighted with the reflection of the west- 
ernsky. The ripple of the water against the bow of 
the vessel was hardly audible; the mainsails flipped 
idly; and they seemed to glide into a world of 





dreams. The terrors of the night before were to 


| Carrell like a scene in which he had’ acted at some 


far-off time. The little vessel drifted onward silent- 
ly—the woman who had influenced bim so strangely 
from the first time he had met her, and with whom 
he now found himself alone and face to face in the 
midst of that ocean solitude—were these mere phan- 
toms of his brain? 

The fatigue and anxiety which he had endured 
had wrought in him no desire to sleep, but only that 
excitement of the nervons system which supplies so 
Strangely the place of strength and endurance. He 
was, indeed, unusually wakeful, and felt as if no 
amount of watching or of labor could exhaust his 
spirit, But the mind, in such moods, has no healthy 
activity. Its ideas are confused; it is subject to hal- 
lucination, So Carrell, contemplating the scene 
around him, was visited with taucies which he knew 
to be merely fancies, and yet which haunted and 
perplexed him. The face and the clothing of his 
companion seemed to glow with alight which seemed 
to imcrease as the twilight deepened. This light 
touched-even ber dark hair, and fell reflected on 
the dusky sail-cloth, which was flapping gently like 
the wings of a huge bird of night above her head. 
Then there seemed to him to be some figure behind 
her on the deck, watching them both. It was a re- 
turn of that wild fancy which had visited him in his 
flight across the marsh. Its hands were still raised 
aloft, as if to warn him once more; but to warn him 
of what? Of gliding in their little bark on to some 
treacherous saud-bauk? or of drifting onwards to 
some other wreck in which he alone would bear part 
—the wreck of himself upon the shoals and quick- 
sands of a foolish passion? 

The scene was too soothing to his spirit for him to 
dwell constantly ou thoughts like these. The little 
hatchboat gliding onward still seemed to be carrying 
him forward into a new life and avother world, 
wherein pleasuie had no bitter awakening, and these 
doubts and perplexities would have no place. East- 
ward still towards the rising sun the little vessel 
kept her way, not lying to, for there was no wind to 
make her course dangerous, and the land would 
hardly be reached befure daybreak. The light that 
the captain of the steam-vessel had spoken of was 
still far away upon her larboard bow, shining like a 
red speck of fire upon the level of the water. Above. 
the stars shone out, as they shone upon that terrible 
vight when he had lingered on the river bank, de- 
bating between life and death, and longing fur the 
peace and rest which seemed to await him on the 
opposite shore. Now there stood b@fore him no 
shore, but only the dim horizon line beneath which 
the future lay concealed, like the coming glory of the 
dawn. So let the vessel drift, and the night pass 
away on that enchanted sea. 

But why was he troubled still with that old fancy 
of a woman’s figure? In vain to whisper to him- 
self that its drapery was but the folds of the jib as 
it hung heavily in the silent air. It chilled him from 
time to time, and disturbed him in his reveries, 
It was not to be avoided by turning his gaze aside, 
for he was conscious of its presence even then. 
Should be go forward and convince himself, by the 
evidence of touch and sight, that this was but the 
creation of a mind over-worn by watching and fa- 
tigue? The effort would be idle, for he knew the 
sails were there; and yet the figure haunted him 
still. But should he ask his companion to look back 
and tell him what this thing was which now stood 
so plainly before him that his hold relaxed upon the 
tiller? 

The sea was phosphorescent that night; the ripple, 
as it parted gently from the cutwater of the vessel, 
and passed astern, glittered now and then with a 
strange fire. Carrell saw it wondering. About mid- 
night the eastern sky grew wan, and the stars that 
way became rarer, eclipsed in the half-light that pre- 
cedes the rising of the moon. The orb rose slowly 
from the waters, leugthening out her shaft of yel- 
low light across the sea. As she rose, the dusky 
outline of some vessel on the horizon line passed 
slowly across her golden disk, and gave to her 
aspect something fantastic and unreal. Presently 
the line of light came down to the little vessel, and 
touched her sails and sides, and quenched the fires 
tbat had played about her in a deeper flame. 

Isabel bad scarcely spoken for an hour past. 
voice startlec him. 

** You are weary, Ishmae!,” sbe said. 
rest.” 

“ Daylight will be here in a few hours, when we 
can run in for the shore. I can rest then.” 

“ This is the second night that you have been with- 
out sleep. Why not rest now? I can watch awhile.” 

“Tt would not be prudent to leave you in charge 
of the boat, even in such weather. Besides, I am 
restless, aud could not sleep.” 

“I fear you are too anxious for my safety.” 

‘1 am «axious; but it is with reason. There are 
dangers at sea, even in the calmest weather.” 

‘Without you I am helpless indeed,” she an- 
swered imploringly; ‘‘ but if you should be overcome 
with fatigue we must both perish. It may be that at 
daybreak the land will still be far off. Perhaps we 
have missed our way, and to-morrow may bring 
us no succor.” 

“Never fear,” replied Carrell. “I can see my 
course by the stars to-night. We are sailing now as 
near as can be northeast. To-morrow’s dawn will 
certainly see us near the land; but I must watch till 
then.” 

Tbe moon rose higher, growing a purer silver as 
she escaped from the thin haze upon the waters 
Her tlood of light streamed across the placid sea like 


Her 
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a broad highway before them, down which they 
| Slowly sailed. Is«bel was silent again fora long time, 
, still gazing thoughtfully at that ecene of tranquillity 
and beauty which had followed so strangely from the 
terrors and miseries which they had endured, This 
time it was Carrell who spoke. He asked her if sbe 
did not feel a chill trom the night dews; bat she an- 
swered that the air was warm, and that she required 
no other clothing. 

“*T was thinking just now,” she added, ‘‘ how hap- 
py I might Mave been sailing thus but for the thought 
that haunts we still. If 1 could but believe that 
they are saved, these long hours would pass swiflly 
enough.” 

Carrel answered, “ Your faith in your dream in- 
spired me with hope. Why should we change our 
faith for these doubts?” 

‘True; 1 am seltish, and forget that poor Stedman 
was your friend. Believe me, I will never speak de- 
spondingly again.” 

‘For your own sake keep heart,” replied Carrell. 

‘* Let us talk of other things, then,” she said, aud 
it seemed to him as if her voice changed again, and 
took once more the old tone which had rung in his 
ears all that day when he had tirst met her on the 
beach. 

“Is your native home far from here?” she asked. 

“Very far; Icame from Devonshire, where my 
parents divd.” 

“ Was that long since?” 

“More than ten years. I was a child then.” 

* And had you no one to supply their place?” 

* Yes, one; an uncle.” 

** Was he kind to you?” 

Carrell hesitated a moment, and replied: 

* As kind as his nature would permit. I saw little 
of him till L left school. He was a stern man, and 
we quarrelled and parted forever.” 

“ That was a pity,” she auswered. “If he was a 
good man at heart, could you not have been recon- 
ciled?” 

**1t was too late,” replied her companion. 

There eusued a lung pause. By what fatality she 
was thus led to question him about bis early life he 
knew not; but the subject had to him a singular 
fascination. Could the Stedmans have told her the 
story of his strange adventure on the night of his es- 
cape from the cflicers? ‘This was the question which 
now haunted bim, and seemed to constrain him to 
pursue the conversation. 

* You see, madam,” he continued, “I was a wild 
lad—not wholly bad, I hope, at least not then. I 
hated constraint as I hate it now. I was more apt 
|.at feats of strength and agility—at athletic exercises 

and things of yee om than at books. My uncle 
was a studious man, and was disappoioted in me. I 
saw his disappointment, and fretted under it. And 
then, as I have said, I had a love of liberty, which 
amounted to a passion. 1 could not breathe under 
his stern rule. So, at least, I thought, and yet—” 

He stopped abruptly. Isabel had perceived that 
his utterance, grew thick with emotion, and she 
blamed herself for drawing him into a conversation 
which was painful; but she took up the thread of 
their discourse for a moment, to relieve his 
embarrassment. 

“TI share your feeling,” shesaid. ‘‘ I would be free 
as the air, and value nothing in a home whose walls 
are jike those of a prison. I have been happier in 
that deserted town than I have ever been elsewhere, 
since I was a girl; only because there was freedum 
there and sunshine, the open country and the sea.” 

Atter this, she delighted her companion by telling 
him of her childhood, her school lite; of that flight 
from Brussels of which her father had spoken to 
Captain Clayter. She touched lightly on the story 
of her mother’s death; but sketched at large her 
own solitary lifein an ancient gloomy mansiun in 
London shut in by sooty trees which excluded the 
light aud sunshine, until the very flags of its paved 
fore-court were green with mould. 

Carrell listened and was silent, so that she be- 
gan to think that her device for diverting his 
thoughts from painful things had failed. Then she 
racked her brain for new subjects, and wondered in 
her innocence that all themes seemed alike to him; 
for so long as she would talk without questioning 
him, he was silent still. 

The fading moon gave at length the first token of 
day. The long line of the coast was visible in the 
twilight at a few miles under their lee. As the light 
increased, they could see there were high cliffs along 
the shore. There was no harbor there; but the tide 
was receding about two hours after daybreak when 
Carrell ran the little vessel gently on to the sand. 

He lifted his companion in his arms, and sprang 
with her ashore. The spot was wild and desolate. 
No village or even house had met their gaze as they 
had looked towards it from the sea; and above them 
the yellow. sand-clifis rose almost perpendicularly, 
sterile and bare. 

He assisted her over the rough shingle, and the 
pools of salt water in the hollow places in the sand; 
and thus they walked together hand in hand until 
the hatchboat behind them hai dwindled to a speck, 
lying high and dry upon the shore. 

[COMMENCED IN NUMBER 28 ] 
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FisHy.—A clergyman of a country village church 
desired to give notice that there would be no service 
in the afternoon, as he was going to officiate for 
another clergyman. ‘The clerk, as soon as the ser- 
mon was finished, rose up with all due solemnity, 
and cried out, *‘lam requested tu give notice that 
there will be no service this afternoon, as Mr. L is 
going fishing with another clergyman.” 
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CALC ULATION OF 


ANIMALS, 





We have heard of a jackcaw, who was seen to drop 
stones in a hole in which there was some water, 
which it could not reach till the water was raised 
sufticiently high to enable it to quench its thirst. We 
have also known a cat, whea she was shut up ina 
room, aud wanted to get out, ring the bell and make 
her escape when the servant answered it. Another 
cat, in a house where it was the custom to ring a bell 
before the meals, one day cl anced to bo shut up at 
dinner-time. Some hours after, when she was let 
out, she ran to the room where they used to put ber 
food, but it was not there. Soon after, the people 
heard a bell ringing, and came to see what was the 
matter. When the door was opened, what was their 
surprise to see the cat clinging to the bell-rope. The 
fact was, that puss wanteu ber dinner, and having 
always seen that it came after the ringing of the bell, 
she thought she woyld ring it herself. Monkeys are 
very fond of birds’ eggs. In scme countries where 
these animals abound, birds, in order to preserve 
their eggs, will make their nests at the end of the 
slender branches of trees, s0 that the monkeys can- 
not reach them. Woodpeckers will carefully remove 
the bits of wood which they break off a tree in mak- 
ing a hole in it for their nest—evidently to prevent 
persons discovering their abode. For the same rea- 
son, many birds carefully remove the excrements of 
their young from the neighborhood of the nest. Man 
himself could not be more calculating and far-reach- 
ing. There is a notorious instance on record of a dog, 
which, slipping its collar at night, roamed round the 
adjoining fields and worried the sheep, and after- 
wards, washing its jaws in a stream, returned home, 
re-a!justed its collar, and keeping within its kennel, 
threw off suspicion. Here we have, not only an im- 
pulse, but als» a multiplication of actions arising 
trom inward power and intelligence, unaccompanied 
by perception, or the operation of any outward agen- 
cy. An ourang-outang in Paris, when left alone, al- 
ways tried to escape, aud as he could not réach the 
lock of the door, he carried a stool to the spot; this, 
being removed, he took another, and another, and 
mounting on it, renewed his cifurts. Reason alone 
could have prompted this act; and besides, these 
must have been a combination of ideas to have en- 
abled it to get the stool to assist itself in opening the 
lock—to copy what it had seen its keeper do: name- 
ly, to unlock the door, and to move a stool about as 
he wanted it. 

The Calmucks can tell, by their sense of s:nell, 
whether a fox is in his earth or not. But even this 
acuteness of sense in man, great as it certainly is, is 
as nothing compared with that of animals, Camels 
passing through a desert can scent water at the dis- 
tance of two or three miles; the mules in South 
America scent it at the distance of two or three 
leagues. The carrier-horses of Switzerland hear the 
full of an avalanche, and warn their masters by their 
terror, of the impending danger. Without eyes or 
apertures of any kind for the admission of light, the 
polypus will always distinguish the animalcula on 
which it feeds. Bats will thread their way accurate- 
ly through innumerable meshes ani complicated 
threads even after their eyes have been put out. So 
far, the animal takes precedence of the man, sense 
beginning and ending with its exercise. But, in the 
animal, the mental exercise, where it is even vivid 
and striking, is sti)l contined, limited, and subservient 
to but one end. The dog remembers his master and 
the members of the family atter the lapse of many 
years, and it is perhaps owing to the absence of men- 
tal sequence, the comparative negation of any con- 
nected process of thought, which gives’ him that te- 
nacity of memory and extraordinary perfection of 
the senses, according to the old law, that power be- 
ing checked in one direction, wiil develop itself in 
another. It is related of a dog which bis master took 
with him on a jourvey of upwards of three hundred 
miles, through a country almost destitute of roads, 
which occupied three weeks to traverse, the dog lost 
his master; yet, in spite of the vast distance, found 
his way back to his home. The dog of a little Sa- 
voyard being sold and carried to Rome, was shut 
for safety, but it soon succeeded in making its pet 
and reached its former bome, after a few days, in a 
most emaciated state. So far we see a beautifully 
marked resemblance between man and the brute, 
and it must be a hollow vanity which shuts the ear 
against the acceptance of these truths, and seeks to 
exclude the lower animals from the participation of 
reason. 

The habits of other tribes are equally characteris- 
tic. Bees are geowetricians—their cells are so con- 
structed, as, with the least quantity of materia, to 
have the largest sized spaces and the least possible 
loss of interatice. So also is the Ant-Lion—his fun- 
nel-shaped trap is exactly correct in its conforma- 
tion, as if it had been made by the most skillful art- 
ist of our species, with the aid of the best instru- 
ments. The Mole is ameteorologist. The bird called 
the Nine-killer is an arithmetician; so also is the 
Crow, the Wild Turkey, and some other birds. The 
Torpedo, the Ray, and the Electric Eel, are electri- 
cians. The Nautilus is a navigator—he raises and 
lowers his sail, casts and weighs anchor, and per- 


: forms other nautica! evolutions. Whole tribes of birds 


are musicians. The Beaver is an architect, builder, 
and wood cutter—be cuts down trees, and erects 
houses and dams. The Marmot is a civil engineer— 
he not only buil.'s hoases, bat constructs aqueducts 
and drains to keep them dry. The White Auts 
maintain a regular army of soldiers. Wasps are 
paper-mannfacturers. Dogs, Wo'ves, Jackals, and 
many others, are hunters. 
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MABEL. 


BY KF. KE. BROWN. 


High up ona rocky point of land, 
That rises out.from a barren strand, 
Where the spray ts thrown by the resthows t) 
Far up on the brown rocks’ Jagged stir 
W here the feet of men scarce ever tread, 
But the sea-gulls build their nests instead, 
There sits in silence, day after day, 
The form of a woman old and gray, 
Her uncombed locks of snowy hair 
Are tossed about by the reckless air, 
And her dim eyes scan the waters o'er 
For a ship that shall never come to shore. 
Long years ago, When her heart was young 
Anda halo of hope about ber hung, 
When her eyes were bright, and her glossy 
Clustered round shoulders white and fair, 
She sat one morn, where she sits to-day, 
And watched a ship sail out from the bay. 
‘Twas a noble ship, and stored in her held 
Was a freight that should bring rich stores « 
lier master trod the deck meanwhile, 
Ilis face lit up with a sunny simile, 
As he thought, * "Tis the last voyage I shall 
And this is for darling Mal el's sake." 
Sweet Mabel! fresh with her eighteen year 
Wept and smiled, and smiled through her te 
As she strained her eycs for a glimpse of bi. 
And thought of his kits on her lips still wan 
And she dreamily said, as she gazed on the t 
“ When he returns I shall be his bride."* 
The months rolled round in their ceaseless t 
And the sea with wintry storms grew black 
But Mabel, wrapped in a trustful calm, 
Dreamed of her lover safe from harm— 
Safe ‘neath the light of a sunnier clime, 
Reaping a harvest for future time. 
80, guided by love, her plans were lald, 
And her bridal robes with care were made. 
At last, when the summer sun shone bright, 
She climbed again to the rocky height, 
And thought, as she looked far out on the #« 
“Itis time that my darling came back to me 
In vain she watched, day after day, 
Ti the hills with autumn tints were gray ; 
And old men said, with a sigh of pain, 
“The Nautilus never will come again!"" 
Lut she, unheeding each dark surmise, 
Watched till the light faded out from her ey 
Till her brain grew wild, and her heart grew 
And her graceful form was bent and old. 
In vain each loving device was tried 
‘To draw her away from the ocean's side. 
The summers went and the winters came— 
Sunshine and storm were to her the same; 
Each day she climbed to the barren hiil, 
And sat like a statue calm and still. 
Years have gone by, but never a word, 
Save this, from the missing ship was hea d— 
That she left a foreign port one day, 
And started out on her homeward way. 
Poor Mabel! blighted in heart and bra.n, 
Heedless alike of age or pain, 
Still sits where she sat that summer day, 
When the Nautilus sailed from out the bay, 


And whispers oft, as she looks on the sea, 
“It is time that my darling came back to me, 
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CHAPTER Xl, 


her own room; 


“You ought not, father,” she remonstrate 
will hurt you to carry me up those long stair 
you are so thin and pale now,” touching bis 
Caressingly with ber soft palms. 
“It would have hart me a thousand times 


























HE sweet breath of earl, 
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MABEL. 


BY E. E. BROWN, 


High up on a rocky point of land, 
That rises out.from a barren strand, 
Where the spray is thrown by the restless tide 
Far up on the brown rocks’ jagged side,— 
Where the feet of men scarce ever tread, 
But the sea-gulls build their nests instead,— 
There sits in silence, day after day, 
The fourm of a woman old and gray. 
Her uncombed locks of snowy hair 
Are tossed about by the reckless air, 
And her dim eyes scan the waters o‘er 
For a ship that shall never come to shore. 
Long years ago, when her heart was young, 
Anda halo of hope about her hung,— 
When her eyes were bright, and her glossy hair 
Clustered round shoulders white and fair, 
She sat one morn, where she sits to-day, 
And watched a ship sail out from the bay. 
’Twas a noble ship, and stored in her hold 
Was a freight that should bring rich stores of gold. 
Her master trod the deck meanwhile, 
His face lit up with a sunny smile, 
As he thought, * ’Tis the last voyage I shall make, 
And this is for darling Matel's sake."’ 
Sweet Mabel! fresh with her eighteen years, 
Wept and smiled, and smiled through her tears, 
As she strained her eycs for a glimpse of his form, 
And thought of hia kiss on her lips still warm. 
And she dreamily said, as she gazed on the tide, 
‘When he returns I shall be his bride.’ 
The months rolled round in their ceaseless track, 
And the sea with wintry storms grew biack ; 
But Mabel, wrapped in a trustful calm, 
Dreamed of her lover safe from harm— 
Safe ‘neath the light of a sunnier clime, 
Reaping a harvest for future time. 
So, guided by love, her plans were laid, 
And her bridal robes with care were made. 
At last, when the summer sun shone bright, 
She climbed again to the rocky height, 
And thought, as she looked far out on the sea, 
“It is time that my darling came back to me."’ 
In vain she watched, day after day, 
Till the hills with autumn tints were gray ; 
. And old men said, with a sigh of pain, 
“The Nautilus never will come again !"’ 
But she, unheeding each dark surmise, 
Watched till the light faded out from her eyes— 
Till her brain grew wild,‘and her heart grew cold, 
And her graceful form was bent and old. 
In vain each loving device was tried 
To draw her away from the ocean's side. 
The summers went and the winters came— 
Sunshine and storm were to her the same; 
Each day she climbed to the barren hill, 
And sat like a statue calm and still. 
Years have gone by, but never a word, 
Save this, from the missing ship was hea d— 
That she left a foreign port one day, 
And started out on her homeward way. 
Poor Mabel! blighted in heart and brain, 
Heedless alike of age.or pain, 
Still sits where she sat that summer day, 
When the Nautilus sailed from out the bay, 
And whispers oft, as she looks on the sea, 
“It is time that my darling came back to me."’ 
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CHAPTER Xl. 


HE sweet breath of early May 
came up across the broad mead- 
éws, bringing the fresh scent of 
the woodlands to the pretty lit- 
tle invalid in the pleasant south 
chamber of the old farmhouse. 
She had got so much better that 
they had yielded to her impor- 
tunity, and carried her up into 
her own room; indeed, it is 
hard telling what they would 
not have done, had she asked it 
then. She had laughed, and 
nestled her head in her father’s 
bosom, when he took her in his 
arms and carried her up the 
stairs, fearing it would be too 
great a task upon her strength if she only leaned 
upon his arm, 

“You ought not, father,” she remonstrated ; ‘it 
will hurt you to carry me up these long stairs, and 
you are so thin and pale now,” touching his cheek 
Caressingly with her soft palms. 

“It would have hurt me a thousand times more 
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not to have had any little Sunbeam to carry,” he said, | kissing his cold lips, which, alas! warmed not be- 


in a husky voice. 


neath her touch. Then she took his hand and led 


“T am so glad, for your sake, then,” she said, with him toa chair, and placed bim in it as if he werea 


a bright smile. “Iam afraid I never can live long 
enough to repay you all for your care and love | 
through all those long weeks. 


little child. 
In the meantime, Mrs. Sanger had recovered from 


If there ever comes a | her swoon, and with true wifely devotion tried to | 


time when I can help and comfort you, I think God | forget her own sorrow in alleviating ber husband’s. 


will give me strength to do so.” 

How much nearer that time was than any of them 
thonght! 

Karl Sinclair had never spoken of love to her since 
her illness, but every look and tone told the story in 
unmistakable language. And yet she did not seem 


to notice it particularly; but why should she, when 


not only her own family, but neighbors and friends 
vied with each other in surrounding her with a per- 
fect atmosphere of love, and tenderness, and devo- 
tion? It was a perpetual marvel to her why people 
should care for such a little simple thing as sbe, and 


her heart was brimming over with love to every cre- | 


ated thing, and daily grew softer and tenderer for the 
sweet knowledge. There was only one thing that 
troubled her perfect happiness, and that was the 
thought of Harry’s welcome at home, and the fear 


that her father would not receive him. But she was | 


never given to gloomy forebodings, and now, when 
all the world seemed so fair and beautiful, she was 
ashamed of her fears, and resolutely put them away, 
and indulged in pleasant anticipations of seeing him 
once more, which, she thought, with a fond smile, 
was almost happiness enough. 

_ Tt was, as I said, a fair May day, and the air was 
full of pleasant scents and sounds, with never a hint 
of pain or strife to mar their perfectness. Ethel sat 
by the window, looking down to the shining, spark- 
ling river, and the graceful belt of woodland beyond, 
and wondered if the ferns were pushing their deli- 
cate fronds through the dead leaves, and if ‘‘ Piney 
Hill” was white with anemones. She wanted some 
so! She would speak to Dick; he would know, and 
the dear fellow would be delighted to get them for 
her. Edith had told her of Dick’s devotion, and they 
had laughed over it a little, softly, with tears in their 
eyes and in their voices. To her great delight, she 
saw Dick at that moment coming up through the 
south meadow. She would ask him now; and, draw- 
ing away the curtain, she called, softly: 

_ Dick, please to come here—I want you a mo- 
ment.” And she looked down at him, with smiling, 
eager eyes, not noticing, in her’ absorption, the 
strange, blank look in his face. “Do you think, 
Dick, that the ferns are up—and the anemones down 
on the hill—are they blossomed, do you know?” I 
am longing so for their fresh, sweet breath—” She 
paused abruptly. ‘“‘ What is it, Dick ?—what has hap- 
pened?” the faint flush dying out of her cheek. 

**He—he’s dead!” he gasped, with a convulsive 
shudder. 

“ Who? Who is it that isdead—not father, Dick?” 
her voice growing hoarse and strange. 

‘*No, no. I thought you would know, I did, as 
soon as I heard them talking about it down to the 
store. He was on his way to Seneca, they said—” 

* Dick, you don’t mean that Harry is—is—” And 
her voice died away in a fierce whisper. 

“ That is what they read in the paper—killed on 
the railroad, and drowned in the river—more’n twen- 
ty, all—all dead!” And the poor lad sank down on 
the grass, and broke into a wild, passionate wail, that 
brought Mrs. Sanger and Edith hastily to the door. 

‘* Dick,” said Mrs, Sanger, sternly, ‘‘ what is the 
matter? Why do you make such a noise? I am 
astonished!” 

“ Mother,”—and Ethel’s voice, low and solemn, 
came to them through every other sound, with pain- 
ful distinctness,—‘‘do not censure him—he cannot 
help it.”’ ? 

She raised her face questioningly. 

“Harry is dead, mother!” was the low, solemn- 
voiced reply. 

“ No, no—it is false! He is not dead—my boy—my 
little Harry!” she cried, fiercely, all the cold stoicisim 
of her nature giving way before this terrible blow, 
and the pent-up passion of a lifetime finding vent in 
that wild protest. “And then nature gave way, and 
she fell heavy and stiff across the threshold. 

Ethel did not know how she got down, but she 
found herself on her knees at her mother’s side. and 
vainly trying to lift, with her weak hands, the un- 
conscious head. Suddenly she found herself lifted 
up, and borne back into the sitting-room, and Doctor 
Reeves’s voice saying, authoritatively: 

“Sit perfectly quiet—I will take care of your 
mother. I feared this, and hastened over here as 
soon as I heard the sad news.” 

“‘ Then it is so—there is no mistake about it?” the 
faint hope that she had unconsciously nourished dy- 
ing out, and leaving her heart as heavy as lead. 

“J fear there is no chance for hcpe. I saw aman 
who was on board the train at the time of the acci- 
dent. He saw Harry when he took bis seat in the 
cars, and he told him he was coming bome—back to 
Seneca. He said he made very careful inquiries 
about his family, and was greatly agitated when he 
told him of your dangerous illness. He said that he 
expressed the opinion that ‘ the cars scarcely moved,’ 
and when be smiled, said, ‘If yoa knew how I feel, 
Lowe—it seems as if I could not wait!’ Well, a‘ter 
the accident he looked for Lim, and so did others, but 
he was not found, and it is supposed he was drowned 
in the river, in company with several others.” 

A deep groan at his side caused him, as well as 
Ethel, to look up. Deacon Sanger, with a white, | 


stricken face, stood looking at them with such a look | waited. 


' 





But he was utterly broken; the proud spirit and in- 
domitable will had fought and struggled tor almost a 
twelve-month, but it had succumbed to the last ter- 
rible blow. Harry dead! Ah, how all lis anger and 
sternness melted away before that thought! And 


then, to add poignancy to his sufferings, came up | 


that same old, dark, haunting thought, that bad come 
to him as he sat by Ethel’s sick bed. Ovly then he 
had hope—hope that she might live, and now there 
was no hope—-it was all dark— dark—dark! 

It seemed so strange that Ethel, who had loved 
him so devotedly, should be the calmest of them all 
now. Even Edith’s grief was more uncontrollable 
and stormy than hers. But in her heart, deepdown, 
there was a grave, and in ail her future life its shad- 
ow would be cast; but as for herself, so tor him, she 
was willing to trust God, baving intinite faith in his 
tenderness and love. She kuew, wherever he was, 
He kept him, and more than before, she learned to 
look beyend tor all that failed of completion here. 
And yet, if it had not been for the task of comforting 
the rest, she felt sometimes as if she should have 
failed, even with her great hope. 

“Tf only he had been a Christian—if ouly I dared 
hope he was not cut off forever,” Deacon Sanger said 
one day to Ethel, looking wistfully in her face, as if 
he hoped she migbt somehow help him out of his 
despair. 

“T think, father, none of us have a right to say an- 
other is not a Christian—only God knows the heart, 
and only be has a right to judge it. I mourn for 
Harry, because he is lost to us—not that he is lost out 
of God’s hand; for I know tbat can never be. It 
would be presumption, father, to measure the love 
of the Infinite by our weak love, and we know that 
we could never give him up.” 

“ But his thougbts are not like our thoughts, nor 
his ways like our ways.” 

** But, O father! how infinitely above and beyond 
them. I dare not impute anything to him, from 
which my whole sou! shrinks and cries out in pain. 
Leave Harry with him, father; he is very pitiful, and 
of tender mercy.” 

** Child, child, where did you learn this? I never 
taught it to you. O, if I only could believe it!” and 
for the first time since the terrible news came, he 
bowed his head and wept. 

His wife came and sat down beside him, laying her 
hand upon hisarm. He looked up after a little, the 
wistful look still in his face. 

‘“‘ Wife,” he said, brokenly, “‘ what do you think— 
is it well with our boy?” rs 

“‘T hope so—I believe so,” she answered, eagerly. 
*‘ Ethel is so sure about it; and, as she says, ‘ His 
ways are past finding out.’ I think, sometimes, 
John, that we are too much inclined to limit Jeho- 
vah. Maybe he has ways and means of salvation 
that we know nothing of.” 

**Sarah, call the children,” he said, starting up, 
and going to the stand and opening the Bible. 

For three days no word had been read in it—an al- 
together unheard-of thing in that household before 
—and for that same space of time no verbal prayer 
had been offered up at the family altar. 

** Call the children, mother,” he said, more svftly, 
“and we will have prayers.” 

Strangely enough, he opened at the parable of the 
Good Shepherd. And when he came to the closing 
verse—‘‘And other sheep I have which are not of this 
fold; them also must I bring, and they sball hear my 
voice, and there shall be one fuld and one shepherd,” 
a clear, sweet voice said, softly: 

“Amen!” 

And then, as they had hundreds of times before, 
the little household knelt down on the ol kitchen 
floor, while the voice of prayer and supplication went 
up to Heaven. But this prayer was so utterly unlike 
any other that had ever been offered up at that al- 
tar! It was broken by sobs, sometimes; it varied 
greatly from the straight line of theory and creed, 
but it was permeated through and through with a 
broken and contrite spirit, that saw at last, and ac- 


knowledged, all the hardness and stubbornness of his 


ungoveruable will and mistaken idea of duty. And 
when it came to him, it rose above all limit of faith 
and theory, and with submission and patient hope 
left all things in His hands who careth for even the 
sparrows, and whose infinite love and mercy under- 
lies life and death, time and eternity. 

After this, a calm came upon their spirits, though 
Deacon Sanger, with his keen sense of right and 
wrong, could not help a bitter feeling of remorse ris- 
ing in his heart, as he reviewed his hard, unchristian 
course towards one who, alas! it was forever out of 
his power to make amends to. Once before, be had 
sinned through the same channel, but then there had 
been a way of atonement left open, but now there 
was none. 

In this time of trial, Earl Sinclair had been a ten- 
der, unobtrusive friend, and each had learned to re- 
gard him with warm and kindly feelings. His gen- 
tleness and sympathy bad been very grateful to 
Ethel; but still she could not quite control the old 
feeling of shrinking when one day he hinted of his 
love, aud though be would not hasten her, begged 


for some little word of hope to comfort him while he 


It was little enough, she knew, and yet she 


of utter beart-brokenness that Ethel folded away ber | wavered, and wished she knew if all girls felt such a 
own terrible grief, and came and stood beside him, reluctance at the thought of marriage, and half de- 


termined to ask E lith for her experience; but some- 
bow she could net quite bring bereelf todoit. And 
so one day she gave him asort of balf-promire that 
“in six months, maybe, if they both lived, and their 
minds remained the same, and nothing happene!— 
then, maybe—” And she flushed rosily, as she paus- 
| ed, and met the fond look bent upon het. 

“God bless you, my darling!’ he said, tenderly. 
‘*T believe I love you better than my own life, my 
little Ethie!” 

| And yet, even then, Ethel shrank involuntarily 
from his caresses, pleading her recent aflliction, by 
way of excuse, 

She sat thinking it all over one day—all the expe- 
riences of the past year—and wishing some kindly 
Lethe could wash its bitterness and pain from her 
heart. It seemed strange that so much could! have 
been crowded into one little year; it seemed longer 
than all the rest of her life together. She had tried 
—sometines with a weary pain at her heart- to be 
cheerful, and to do all that it was in her power to do 
to comfort and belp her father and mother in this 
great sorrow that hal come upon them. She knew 
that they turned to her—it seemed so strange to 
think of—for comfort, and encouragewent, and 
strength—to her, as weak as she was; but, O, so 
strong through her broad bope anid tender love! But 
she did not understand, andi when her father called 
her the “stuff and comfurt of his Ife,” sbe thought 
it was to please her, maybe, and console her because 
she was not as grand, and noble, and wise as E lith, 
who, since ber betrothal to Doctor Reeves, had blos- 
somed into a rare, noble, self-sacriticing, loving wo- 
man. Ethel did not wonder he was so proud of her, 
nor complain when his tender devotion thought only 
of Edith, and Edith’s comfort or pleasure. It was, 
therefore, with a feeling of surprise, that the heard 
him come into the kitchen, and with only a word to 
Edith, ask eagerly for her. The look of surprise 
deepened in her face as he entered the room where 
she was sitting, and coming directly to ber, said, 
taking her hands in his, and looking fixedly in her 
face : 

“T want you alittle while, Ethie, little sister.” 

The quick tears sprang to her eyes, as she remem- 
bered who had so often called her that, but she press- 
ed them bravely back; for she was very happy and 
grateful for this true, good brother, though neither 
he, nor any one else in all the world, could ever fill 
his place in her heart.’”’ 

“ You are feeling quite well and strong, this morn- 
ing?” he asked, locking at her anxiously, as she tied 
on her little azure zephyr hood over the short, sunny 
curls that clustered over her head. You see all her 
long, beautiful hair had been cut off during her ill- 
ness, and these short curls made her look more petite 
and childish than ever; but she was prettier than she 
ever was befure. There had come a new look into 
her face—a pure, spiritual look, which, while it gave 
her a shadowy, ethereal aspect, gave her also a loflier 
beauty than any mere form or coloring could ever 
give. 

‘*Why, yes, I believe that lam,” she said, in an- 
swer to his question; ‘‘ but why do you ask, and 
what makes you look at me so strangely?” 

‘Dol look at you strangely?” he said, smiling. 
* Well, I will try to behave better. Come, [am ina 
trifle of a hurry.” And he opened the door for her 
to pass out. 

Mrs. Sanger and Edith looked up a little surprised. 

“TI am going to take Ethel out fora ride, it is so 
lovely this morning,” he said, simply, and followed 
her out. 

‘*I wish, dear Ethie, to prepare you a littlo for a 
shock that I fear awaits you, although I am not quite 
positive of its exact nature,” he said, looking closely 
in her face, as they rode along. 

‘* Will you please tell me at once, Clarence? I do 
not like suspense.” 

**T want to ask you a question first. Would it cost 
you @ great deal to give up Earl Sinclair? Is he very 
dear to you?” . 

“If you mean would it cost me great pain to give 
bim upasalover no. Is he very dearto me? Yes. 
Ido not know as I can explain so you will under- 
stand—it is not easy explaining these impressions— 
but I will simply say what is the truth, and leave you 
to reconcile its discrepances. I have felt, ever since 
I tirst met Earl Sinclair, irresistibly drawn towards 
him. He seems a part of my life—sometbing belong- 
ing to me, and something it is my right tohave. And 
yet, although I cannot myself account for it, | do feel 
a certain dread—a repugnance at the thought «f be- 
ing his wife. I do not know but I should feel thus in 
respect to any other man—I think I never saw the 
man that it would be a pleasure to me to think of 
marrying; and perhaps others feel likewise—I do not 
know.” 

“T hope not. At least I hope Edith does not feel 
thus about giving herself tome. But I am glad, un- 
der the circumstances, that you feel as youdo. And 
now, one thing more. You remember, when you 
were in my office last, that a woman went by once or 
twice, and you asked—” 

“Ys it ske—the tall, pale woman, Clarence?” she 
interrupted, with a slight shiver. 
| ** Yes, Ethie, it is she,’ be said, passing bis arm 
; about her shouklers, that she might feel a sense of 

safety and protection in his presence. ‘She is at my 
| office waiting. But do not be alarmed—I will not 
| leave you an instant. And besides, she is a perfect 
| lady, and wishes, I think, to do you a very great fa- 
vor—one perbaps that may shock you; bat you area 
| brave little girl, Ethie--1 think | ean trust you.” 
| “T will try to be worthy of your taith, Clarence,” 

she said, smiling faintly ; “ but 1 warn you beforehand 
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that I have little faith in myself. I feel unusually 
nervous and depressed, as if something strange was 
about to happen to me—sowething that willaffect my 
whole future life.” 

“ Let us hope it may be for good, then,” drawing 
in his horse. “And now, Ethie, be brave and 
strong,” he whispered, as he lifted her to the side- 
walk, 

The lady sat alone in the office, as he had left her; 
indeed, it hardly seemed as if she could have stirred 
since he left her. ‘There was the same graceful fall 
of herdark drapery upon the floor, the same droop 
of the slight shoulders, the same poise of the slender 
neck, and the same nervous trembling of the white 
left hand that clasped the shawl upon her breast. 

“T have brought Miss Sanger to meet you, as you 
requested,” Doctor Reeves said, quietly, placing 
Ethel in his easiest chair, and standing close beside 
her, with his hand just touching her shoulder. 

The woman gave a little start, pressing her hand 
closely against her heart, and then +1 wly raised it to 
her face, and drew aside her veil. There was a new 
look in her face—a wild, yearning, passionate look— 


but through it all,as they looked in each other’s’ 


faces, came a sudden revelation to Clarence Reeves. 
The strange, haunting resemblance that had mocked 
and thwarted all his efforts, was made plain as day 
now. It was so strange that he had never seen it be- 
fore; yet not so strange, after all, for he had never 
seen just that look in Ethel’s fave befure, and the 
brooding shadow in her eyes gave them the exact 
expression of that other pair into which she gazed so 
intently. 

“ Please to be as brief as possible, madam,” Doctor 
Reeves said, quietly, “as Miss Sanger has been very 
ill, and in trouble.” 

She looked at her a moment, a look of unutterable 
sadness and yearniug in his eyes, and then said, in a 
low, unsteady voice: 

“T came to tell you about the man calling himself 
Earl Sinclair, but whose real name is Ear! Sinclair 
Gordon. Is it true that he is your lover?” 

“He says that he loves me,” Ethel answered, 
simply. : 

“And would make you his wife?” 

“ He has asked me to be—yes.” 

“My God!” she exclaimed, dropping her face in 
her bands. 

** Will you please tell me why Mr. Sinclair may not 
make me his wife, if he chooses?” Ethel asked, 
firmly. 

“Child, child, he is your own father !” she gasped. 

“ You must be laboring under a mistake, madam,” 
Ethei said, soothingly, persuaded the poor creature’s 
brain had been turned by some trouble; ‘‘ my father 
lives here in Seneca, and has for sixteen years. I 
have aiso a mother, a twin sister, and an elder broth- 
er. Is it not so, Doctor Reeves?” 

‘“* Wait,” she interrupted, “ till I tell you my story. 
Years ago, Earl Gordon wooed and won a young girl 
as fair and pure as you. They were married, he be- 
lieving all the time that he had married a woman of 
wealth, as it was understood that there was a large 
property in the family, and there were but two to in- 
herit it—this girl, and an elder half-brother. The 
father had survived both his wives, but he had then 
been several years dead. Very few—none, perhaps, 
except those whose legal business it was to know— 
were acquainted with their pecuniary affairs; for the 
father had been a merchant, doing business in a stir- 
ring New England city--and people do not know each 
other’s private affairs as com pletely as country fulks 
do—and people either did not know or care whether 
his money belunged to himself or his wife. It did, 
however, belong to his wife, in her own right, and 
upon her death was duly bequeathed to her son. Of 
course this girl, being the child of a later marriage, 
had no claim to any portion of it, but she had always 
lived in her brother’s family since the death of her 
father, and he freely cffered to share all with her, if 
she would give Gordon UD; for, although he had 
scarcely seen him, he had taken a violent dislike to 
him. ‘But she, woman-like, clung to her lover, and 
left her brother’s house to become his wife. From 
that hour his heart and home were closed agaiust 
her, irrevocably. They went immediately South, 
among his triends, and tarried there for nearly a 
year, and then you were born. He then proposed 
coming back to New England, to take possession of 
her property, as his own, originally trifling, had all 
disappeared. His anger and disappointment were 
terrible when she told him that when she married 
him she resigned all possibility of ever receiving an- 
other penny of it all, and that in reality none of it 
ever belonged to her, legatly. In the first flush of 
his anger, he swore that she had entrapped and de- 
ceived him, and bade her take her child and go back 
to this “ precious brother, who had abetted the swin- 
dle,” as he was pleased to call it, not choosing to re- 
member how bitterly he had opposed their marriage. 
And, slamming the door in anger, he leit her, nor did 
he return that night, nor the next, and she, the 
wretched and heart-broken wife, took her babe of a 
month, and went back to her brother. But his heart 
was like stone, and he utterly refused to receive her; 
offering, however, to adopt her child as his own—he 
having one near its age if she would take a solemn 
oath never to claim it or come near it. Sire was half- 
crazed, and knew not what else to do, and so she left 
it. She then went to New York, where she managed 
to earn a scanty living as copyist, until, some six 
months afterwards, she again met with ber husband. 
He professed repentance, and besought her to live 
with him again, and, loving him still, she consented. 
He asked her if the child wgs dead, and she told him 
Yes.” And so it was, to him—and to her. Two 





years atterwards he deserted her again, and this time 
she knew there could be no reconciliation, for he did 
not go alone-- another woman had won her husband 
trom her! Three weeks afterwards, her second child, 
a son, was born; but, alas! he had no father to wel- 
come him or care forhim. Soon after, she heard that 
her brother had closed up his business in the city, 
and removed with his family to a New England 
country town.” 

*But what became of her—my mother?” Ethel 
asked, mechanically, a vague, dreary pain paralyzing 
heart and brain. 

**T have heard she was dead, she replied, evasively. 

“Take me home, Clarence,’ Ethel whispered, lay- 
ing her hand in his. 

It was icy cold, and he took her in his arms as he 
would a child, chating the limp, nerveless fingers, 
and whispering tender, hopeful words in her ear. 
Alas, how few of them she heard! 

** You are not angry with me for telling you?” she 
asked, wistfully. 

‘No, no—it would have been too terrible if—” She 
paused, with a shudder, 

Then, as if moved by some uncontrollable impulse, 
she put both arms about the stranger’s neck, and 
kissed her tenderly. All her after life she remem- 
bered the act of that moment with grateful thanks- 
giving. 

The dinner-table had been setting in the middle of 
the long kitchen fally fifteen minutes. The soft 
south wind came in at the west windows, and toyed 
with the snowy table-cloth, and cocled, with its 
scented breath, the flushed face of Mrs. Sanger, 
bending over the hot stove, and fluttered the leaves 
of the almanac that hung against the window. 

“They are coming, mother,” Edith called from 
the door. P 

“Well, I am right glad. Lay another plate, Edith; 
the doctor will stop to dinner, of course.” 

“Yes, yes, he must stup,” the deacon said, going 
to the door to meet them. 

** Ethel,” he began, “‘ mother has been keeping the 
dinner warm—” He paused suddenly, the strange 
look in her face freezing the speech on his lips. 

‘Father, mother, tell me quick—who am 1?” she 
cried, walking straight past him, and turning her 
white face trom one to the other. 

** You are our little sunbeam—the joy and blessing 
of our lives, darling!’’ the deacon answered, hastily. 

* Butam I yourchild? Are you my own father? 
Tell me quick, in Heaven's name!” 

The deacon glanced hopelessly at his wife, and then 
said, reluctantly: 

‘No, dear, not our own; but we could not love-you 
better if you were a thousand times our child—could 
we, mother?” ; 

* No, John; not as well, I think,” she faltered. 

* But who was my mother—did you know her?” 

© Know her! Child, she was wy only sister—my 
little sister Marie!” 

“And what became of her?” 
breathlessly. 

‘Her husband pushed her over the cliff at Waring 
Cross,” he answéfed, mechanically. 

“And Dick-—-” she gasped. 

** Was her child, too.” 

“God pity me! And Ear! Sinclair is my father, 
and her wurderer!” And, with a low, bitter wail, 
she fell away in a merciful swoon. 


she demanded, 





CHAPTER XII. 

Mrs JANE Porrer sat Hemming a table-cloth, 
and singing “ Ber:auda” softly to herself. She had 
outlived her passion for Earl Sinclair, as she had 
scores of others, and now honestly believed that her 
love for Silas Bent, to whom she was to be married 
in a month, was, with the exception of the lamented 


-Isaac, the only affection of her life. And so she sang, 


her voice sometimes rising into a shrill treble, but 
always with a little trill of happiness in it, and it was 
not until Earl Sinclair spoke that she became aware 
of his presence. 

“ Why, Mr. Sinclair! Idid not hear you come in,” 
she said, coloring a little at the knowledge that he 
had heard her singing. 

Mrs Porter only saug when she was alone. 

“T have got to ride out to Waring t» see about 
some goods landing there. I may not be baek until 
late. I thought I would tell you, that you might not 
keep supper waiting.” 

“Do you go in the coach?” she asked, glancing at 
the clock; “ because that leaves in tive minutes, and 
I should have no time to get you a lunch.” 

‘No, L ride over alone. But you need not mind 
about the lunch—it is scarcely three huurs since I 
dined.” 

But she hwul already disappeared in the pantry, 
and soon came out with a tray of hastily-arranged 
food, and insisted that be take ‘‘a bit of cake, if 
nothing more ”’ 

More to please her than because he cared for it, he 
took up a piece of cake. Presently he said, breaking 
the delicate slices with his white fingers: 

*Do you believe iu presentiments, Mrs. Porter?” 

Well, [don’t know as I do, really, though I did 
dream of white horses three nights ranning before 
poor Isaac was taken sick. Old Granny Drake al- 
ways insisted that it was a warning, but I don’t really 
have much faith in such things. Why, have you had 
ba! dreams lately?” 

“No, I can’t say that I have,” smiling faintly. 

“Or seen lights, or heard the tick of the death- 
watch?” 

‘* No; none of those things. I only have an uncon- 
trollable repugnance to guing out to Waring this af- 





ternoon. It seems as if I was going straight to 
doom!” Aud rising hastily, he pushed the tray 
away, and went up to his room. 

A few moments after Mrs. Porter heard him come 
down, and sbe came and stood by the window, and 
watched him until he was out of sight. 

“He is handsome,” she said, with «a ttle uncon- 
scious sigh, “altogether too handsome and gentle- 
manly for sucha plain bodyas I. Silas isa much 
more fitting mate for me!” And she took up her 
hemming and ‘“ Bermuda” just where she bad left 
off when Mr. Sinclair interrupted her. 

Mother Tanner sat rocking to and fro in her little 
low, leather-bottomed rocking-chair, her arms folded 
across her white neckerchief, and her knitting lying 
idly in her lap. There was a look of pity and tender- 
ness in her pleasant face, as she watched Dick turn- 
ing somersaults on the beach below. It was the 
tirst time that Dick had ever been down there to stay 
since the day Deacon Sanger had taken bim away. 
He had ridden down a few times with the deacon, 
and returned with him; but after the news of Har- 
ry’s death came he had moped so, and grown so thin, 
and his face was so white and transparent, that Dea- 
con Sanger took him in his wagon one day, and car- 
ried him down there to see what the sea-breezes and 
change of scene would do for him. He had brizhten- 
ed up wonderfully, and, save that he talked almost 
constantly of Ethel, seemed content. 

Mother Tanner got up, and drawing the corner of 
her check-apron up over her head, walked down a 
little way toward the beach. It was just sunset, and 
sea and sky were glowing with crimson. A little 
way out two or three beats lay becaluied, their white 
sails gleaming like pearls on the rubysea_ A fl ck 
of sea gulls were swooping and sailing overhead, 
and the faint to-hoo of an owl drifted up from the 
darkening wood, 

Allat once Mother Tanner paused, letiing go the 
corner of her apron, and shading her eyes with her 
hand. A man and woman were walking up the nar- 
row path toward the ‘‘ cross.” The woioan was con- 
siderably in advance, and apparently ur:conscious of 
the man’s presence. She was tail and slight, and 
walked with downcast face, and a weary, hopeless 
step. She kept on up the path, past the rude cross, 
straight on to the brow of the cliff. And, as straight, 
he followed in her footsteps. Swiftly and ‘silently he 
approached her, until they stood side by side upon 
the edge of the cliff. But he did nct seem to see it, 
so intent was he upon making sure, this time, who 
this strange woman might be. Suddenly she turned, 
the wind lifted the veil from her face, and the sunset 
light fell redly across it. 

**My God! Marie Sanger, bave yon come back 
from the grave to haunt me!’’ be exclaimed, and 
with an involuntary backward step went over—down 
—down—down! 

Whether the woman’s act was from fright, or from 
impulse, Mother Tanner could not tell, she only knew 
that when she opened her eyes—she had shut them 
in shuddering horror—the cliff loomed up gray and 
desolate against the rosy sky, and across the water 
from the becalmed boats came a swift shout, ‘A man 
and woman off the cliff!—pull men, pull for your 
lives!’ And the white sails melted away like fnow, 
and strong hands pulled lustily at the oars, and 
nearer and nearer came the fiying boats, under the 
lee of the beetling cliff. 

But quicker than all had been the speed of poor 
Dick. From his position on the beach below, be had, 
with trembling awe, seen the ‘woman who lived 
under the sea, with the beautitul eyes, and the 
strange line upon her forehead,” walking up the cliff, 
and folloxing just behind her--so intent upon the 
olject of his pursuit that he did not see him—came 
the person he most dreaded and feared in all the 
world Earl Sinclair, Svifter, therefore, than the 
arrowy boats were the fect that bore bim to the 
water’s edge, and shurper than the cry of the startled 
oarsmen the wild wail with which be plunged head- 
long into the sea. 

Bareheaded, with her white hair blowing about 
her face, Mother Tanner hurried down to the beach, 
where, fitteen minutes later, three boats pushed their 
keels upinto the yielding sand, and the boatmen 
with sad, silent faces, bore three dripping bodies up 
on to the beach, and laid them tenderly and gently 
down. By-and-by, after they had ‘almost given -up 
hope, Dick opened his eyes, a sharp spasm of pain 
convulsing his features. 

* Poor lad! it would have been a mercy to ’a let 
him go, too,” said one of the bystanders, turning 
away his face. 

But for the fair-faced man and the beautiful wo- 
man there was no awakening on earth—never again! 
All their sinning, and all their suffering—all their 
hopes, and all their fears, were hushed and still be- 
neath the seal of Azrael’s fingers. What of repent- 
ance, what of atonement, what of recompense eterni- 
ty held for them, we can never know. We can only 
leave them in His hand, believing and trusting 


“ That nothing walks with aimless feet, 
That no one life shall be destroyed, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, ° 
When God shall make the pile complete.” 


It was very still in Mother Tanner’s spare room. 
The green paper curtains were let down over the lit- 
tle diamond-paned windows, and the bare, white 
floor, scoured till it was white as milk, lay half in 
shadow. You could hardly see the little gilt-framed 
mirror between the windows, with the branch of 
withered asparagus over it, or the piles of beautifal- 
tinted shells on the high, narrow mantel. But one 








| two white, silent faces, and Ethel Sanger looked up 

hopeful through her tears, at the white haired man 
bendi: g with passionate sobs over the still face of the 
dead woman, ant said, softly: 

‘See, father, there is sunshine even about the 
tomb! Let us be comforted. He knoweth beat.” 

He took the white, childish face between his hands, 
“ Evhie, little comforter,” he said, brokenly, “ you 
must never leave me while T live. You must never 
go away from the old farmhouse, little Blessing. | 
could not bear that!” 

“No, father, I will never go away while we both 
live” And she laid her soft, white cheek against 
his bronzed and wrinkled one, and they both went 
out comforted. 

“ Dick is calling for you, Miss Ethel,” Mother Tan- 
ner said, meeting them at the door, “I think the 
poor lad is going—y .u know I told you 80 this morn- 
ing.” 

Ethel heard the familiar voice, faint and weak, 
calling ber name, and she hastened to his side, 

« Let me lie in your arms, Ethie,” he said. smiling, 
“and tell me once again that you are my own little 
sister—mine, Ethel!” 

* Yes, dear,” she said, pillowing the white, girlish 
face upon her soft bosom, “I am your own little 
sister, and I want you to live tor my sake.” 

“And you aint sorry that Taint like other folks— 
you love me for all that?” he asked, « wistful p'ead- 
ing in his beautiful eyes. 

“Yes, Dick, I love you just the same.” And she 
stooped over and kissed him tenderly, ber eyes filling 
with tears, 

“Don’t cry. Ethie, it is better so—I like to go, for 
she is there; she isn’t under the sea any more, now, 
I knew she would come fr me some day, and Ethie, 
maybe it wont be simple Dick up there.” 

“No, Dick, Ll am sure it will not!” she answered, 
fervently, 

He smiled and eclesed his eves, and when, two days 
after, they buried hin, with his father and mother, 
beside the sea where the tragedy «f their lives had 
made it most fitting they should lie, the smile still 
lingered upon his face. 

Deace-n Sanger and his wif’, and Evhel, rode home 
from Waring through the sweet, spring twilight, its 
tender airs and dews falling like a pleasant benedic- 
tion vpon their snddened hearts. A little way be- 
hind them Doctor Reeves and Edith came more slow- 
ly. It was quite dark when they reached the farm- 
house, and the neighbor whom they had left in 
charge came down the path to meet them. Mrs. 
Lucas was ordinarily a calm, placid sort of a woman, 
not easily affecf®d, or much tronbled with news. But 
to-night she acted strangely. She talked at random, 
and seemed laboring under some sort of suppressed 
excitement. 

* Dear Mrs. Lucas,”? Ethel said, to herself, ‘it is 
ber way of showing her sympathy for us.” And she 
walked on after her to the heuse, Mrs. Lucas grow- 
ing more and more fidgety at every step, and pausing 
quite still as she reached the threshold. Ethel step- 
ped lightly past her through the entry into the south 
sitting-roo-n. Mrs. Lucas caught at her arm, but it 
was too late. The room was quite dark, but not so 
dark but she saw at a glance a man sitting in the 
rocking-chair by tbe table. 

* Good-evening,” she said, pausing a little. 

The man rose snddenly to hix feet and opened his 
arms. ‘‘Etbel!” he said-— ah, how that voice thriil. d 
throngh her heart!—* Ethel, my darling!” 

*“O Harry! thank God!” And she was folded 
close. close to his heart. 

In the meantime Mrs Lucas had managed to hint 
in an awkward fashion, to Mrs. Sanger that a great, 
a joyful surprise awaited Her, and 8», when the mo- 
ther claspel her boy, her first-born, to her heert, she 
did not faint or ery out, she only wept softly, O, suc’) 
happy, happy tears! 

But Ethel remembered the father, and slipped 
quietly out to where he was feeding the cattle, and 
going up close beside him said: 

“ Father, I want you to come in as soon as you 
can, there is some one in the house who wants to see 
you.” ‘ 

“T don’t feel much like seeing any one to-night, 
but I will be in soon—who is it?” 

“We bave borne some sorrow together, father. I 
have a great joy now that I want you to share—the 
greatest and the best that God could possibly give 
us.” 

“Ethel!” and he dropped the armful of hay he 
was carrying, and caught Ethel’s arm with so hard 
a grip that she had to bite ber lips to keep from cry- 
ing cut, ‘it is not—not—” 

* Yes, father, it is—it is he come back to us from 
the deal! O father! is not He better than we can 
ever ask or think?” % 

“TI will never duubt bim again—never! His wavs 
are indeed past finding out. O. the depth of the 
riches both of the wisdom and the love of Goi!” 

In the meantime Mrs. Lucas had lighted the 
lamps, and when Doctor Reeves and Evith opened 
the door this is the tableau that met their eyes: 
Deacon Sanger standing in the middle of the floor, 
his head bowed upon the shoulder ofa tall, handsome 
fellow, who was saying, ‘‘JIt was my fault, father. I 
was stubborn and rebellious, ant «id not try to please 
you.” On either side stood Ethel’ and Mrs. Sanger, 
with such a look of perfect haps iness shining in their 
faces, and just outside the kitchen door sat Mrs. 
Lucas, crying softly behind her apron. 

After a little, when the congratulations were over, 
Harry told his experience for the last six weeks. His 
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little ray of golden sunlight crept in and fell across 
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that he was “certain sure” alive. ‘! 
first time, he managed to gasp: 

“O, take me out, for the love of Heavy: 

“To be sure I will,’”’ was the hearty re 
he found himself lifted out of the ch: 
clinging mud, and borne rapidly up 
bank. 

He was # great, strong: limbed fellow, t 
of his, and he carried him straight acror- 
a little log hut between two wooded hi! 
ing into the room, laid him on a clean, - 
one corner of it. A woman started uj 
the fire, where she sat roasting b- 
exclaimed : 

“Well, I declare! well, 1 never! ° 
where did you get him?” 

; “Fished him out o’ the creek,” he 
comical look about the corners of his m: 

* But, who is he?” 

“*A feller-critter, I reckon.” 

“But where did he come from?” #! 
coming toward the bed. 

“ Dropped out 0’ the clouds, mebbe.” 

® Joe Baring, just you hush up!" 
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He tried to move his legs, but they w. 
lead, and with a strong effort he unc! 
and glanced about him. He found him 
four feet of water, clone under the edge 
bank, about one-fourth of a mile trom 
the disaster. He tried to think how hb 
got there, but thinking was too hard v 
abandoned it. Looking up the bank he 
head of flame-colored hair peering cau: 
athim. It dodged back when he look: 
rection, but presently its curiosity got ' 
its fears, and a voice called out: 

« Halloo, you!” 

He did not answer, he only pointed ' 
it seemed as if his tongue was paraly 
minute the voice asked: 

“ Be you one o’ them fellers what war 
in the keers?”’ 

He nodded, and pointed again to the - 
«Come now,” he said, advancing cat 
not half-convinced yet that he was not » 
you certain sure you areglive?” 

He amiled at the curious ilea, and th: ' 
sured the good fellow at once. Ghosts» 
that he had ever heard of, and so he car 
much nearer that he could touch bis h: 





ed up in them keers, and I reckon he’ 

used up, and I want you to nuss him uy 

you know how. You ken du it, Molly, 

got how you nussed me through the ° 
that summer afore we was married.” 


softening. And then she came and laid ° 
his head, and her touch was as soft an 
greatest lady’s in the land could be. 

He had fortunately escaped broken li 


a low, nervous fever. 


derness, and strongly opposed his con 
soon as be did; for he was really still 
but his impatience could brook no furt! 


Joe brought home wrapped round so) 
herrings were a speciality with the Bari 
name hag been given in the list of killed 


back to the old home; indeed, | could © 
it, my heart brought me here in spite of 

“ And mine will keep you here, God - 
father answered, sulemniy. “1 trust it 
oltened and purified by suffering that 
turn against its own flesh and blood aga 

“ Ethie,” Harry said, presently, ‘ y« 
kissed me once since I came back. 
ceased to love me, I hope, little sister?” 
her, shy and trembling, to his arms. 

“O Harry,” she faltered, ‘ you do no’ 
I am not your little sister- I thought » 
was?” 

* Not my sister!” he echoed, in sarpr! 

And then Deacon Sanger, in as few w 
ble, told Harry what the reader alrealy 
ing, ‘ But she has always been just the 
and always will be. She bas been a pe: 
furt and blessing to me eince the day wh 
from her mother’s arms, and promised 
op as my own if she would never come t 
her. I was hard-hearted—b know pov 
hearted, but she has proved such a joy 
to me that I trust my atonement ha» b 
of Heaven.” 

‘* Well, sister or cousin, / #hall never 
the leas,” Harry said, smiling down int 
flushed face, aud bulding her very clone 

Those were bappy and thankful hear 
ered that night for family prayers 
kitchen, though the voice trembled U 
exultant pealm and lifted iteelf in gra’ 
giving, whose sweetest burden was, " 
son was deal, and is alive again, was 
found.” 

A few days after the funeral at Warir 
derson came to the farmhouse. He live 
some twenty miles frost Waring, an 
himself by saying, that it was at hir he 
poor woman who was drowned at Wari 
lived for nearly nineteen years. He bw 
she was in some way connected with th 
thought they might like to know what be 
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“ Softly, Molly, softly. The poor felle - 


“O, hush, Joe!” she said, her voice |: 


shock was so severe to his nervous sy~ « 
weeks he lay there unable to rise, and *: » 
Through it all, bh 
kind-hearted friends nursed bim with. - 


pecially when he found in a bit of news; ; 


“And so,” he concluded, “I ventu’: 
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He tried to move his legs, but they were heavy as 
lead, and with a strong effort he unclosed his eyes 
and glanced about him. He found himself in about 
four feet of water, close under the edge of a shelving 
bank, about one-fourth of a mile from the scene of 
the disaster. He tried to think how he could have 
got there, but thinking was too hard work, and he 
abandoned it. Looking up the bank he saw a bushy 
head of flame-colored hair peering cautiously down 
at him. It dodged back when he looked in that di- 
rection, but presently its curiosity got the better of 
its fears, and a voice called out: 

“‘ Halloo, you!” 

He did not answer, he only pointed to the water; 
it seemed asif his tongue was paralyzed. After a 
minute the voice asked: 

Be you one o’ them fellers what was smashed up 
in the keers?”’ 

He nodded, and pointed again to the water. 

“ Come now,” he said, advancing cautiously, as if 
not half-convinced yet that he was not a ghost, ‘are 
you certain sure you are alive?” 

He smiled at the curious idea, and that smile reas- 
sured the good fellow at once. Ghosts never smiled 
that he had ever heard of, and so he came nearer, so 
much nearer that he could touch bis hand and find 
that he was “certain sure” alive. Then, for the 
first time, he managed to gasp: 

“QO, take me out, for the love of Heaven!” 

“To be sure I will,” was the hearty response. And 
be found himself lifted out of the chill water and 
clinging mud, and borne rapidly up the shelving 
bank. 

He was a great, strong-limbed fellow, this preserver 
of his, and he carried him straight across the fields to 
a little log hut between two wooded hills, and stalk- 
ing into the room, laid him on a clean, straw bed, in 
one corner of it. A woman started up from before 
the fire, where she sat roasting herrings, and 
exclaimed : 

“Well, I declare! well, I never! Joe Baring, 
where did you get him?” 

“Fished him out o’ the creek,” he said, witha 
comical look about the corners of his mouth. 

*« But, who is he?” 

‘*A feller-critter, I reckon.” 

“But where did he come from?” she persisted, 
coming toward the bed. 

“ Dropped out 0’ the clouds, mebbe.” 

* Joe Baring, just you hush up!” 

“Softly, Molly, softly. The poor feller was smash- 
ed up in them keers, and I reckon he’s pretty well 
used up, and I want you to nuss him up jest the best 
you know how. You ken du it, Molly; I haint for- 
got how you nussed me through the fever’n ager 
that summer afore we was married.” 

“OQ, hush, Joe!” she said, her voice involuntarily 
softening. And then she came and laid her hand on 
his head, and her touch was as soft and light as the 
greatest lady’s in the land could be. 

He had fortunately escaped broken limbs, but the 
shock was so severe to his nervous system that for. 
weeks he lay there unable to rise, and suffering from 
a low, nervous fever. Through it all, his rough but 
kind-hearted friends nursed him with patient ten- 
derness, and strongly opposed his coming away as 
soon as be did; for he was really still rather weak, 
but his impatience could brook no further delay, es- 
pecially when he found in a bit of newspaper, which 
Joe brought home wrapped round some herring — 
herrings were a speciality with the Barings—that his 
name hag been given in the list of killed. 

“And so,” he concluded, “I ventured to come 
back to the old home; indeed, I could not well help 
it, my heart brought me here in spite of myself!’’ 

“And mine will keep you here, Ged willing,” his 
father answered, sulemnly. ‘I trust it has been so 

oftened and purified by suffering that it will never 
turn against its own flesh and blood again.” 

“Ethie,” Harry said, presently, ‘“ you have only 
kissed me once since I came back. You haven’t 
ceased to love me, I hope, little sister?” and he drew 
her, shy and trembling, to his arms. 

“O Harry,” she faltered, ‘‘ you do not know—but 
I am not your little sister— I thought so, but I never 
was?” 

“Not my sister!’ he echoed, in surprise. 

And then Deacon Sanger, in as few words as possi- 
ble, told Harry what the reader already knows, add- 
ing, But she has always been just the same to us, 
and always will be. She bas been a perpetual com- 
fort and blessing to me since the day when I took her 
from her mother’s arms, and promised to bring her 
up as my own if she would never come to see or claita 
her. I was hard-hearted—L know now how hard- 
hearted, but she has proved such a joy and comfort 
to me that I trust my atonement has been accepted | 
of Heaven.” 

““ Well, sister or cousin, J shall never love her any 
the less,” Harry said, smiling down into the pretty, 
flushed face, aud holding her very close to his heart. 

Those were happy and thankful hearts that gath- 
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About nineteen years ago he was master of' a little 
coasting sloop, and in one of his trips he picked up, 
about four miles off the Waring coast, a maimed and 
half-drowned woman. She appeared in an almost 
totally insensible condition, but her clothing had be- 
come wrapped and folded about a long piece of drift- 
wood, and as she did not struggle, but lay very quiet, 
she had floated out to sea. He had taken her on 
board his vessel, but with little thought that she 
would ever recover, for there were ugly gashes upon 
her face and limbs, and one hand was so badly injur- 
ed that it had to be amputated at last. His family 
were living then at another little sea-coast town, 
some thirty miles further south, and as he was 
homeward bound, he took her to his own house, 
where, after many months, she recovered, although 
they had never thought her quite right in her 
mind. 

Soon after he gave up the coasting business, and 
moved down to Berne, where she had remained ever 
since until within a year, since which she had trou- 
bled them by frequently disappearing for days at a 
time; but, as she always returned, they after a while 
got accustomed to her freaks, as they called them, 
And it was not until after her burial that it had oc- 
curred to them that the woman drowned at Waring 
Cross might possibly be her. She bad refused to 
give any name save “ Marie,” persisting that she had 
forgotten all but that. She was very gentle and 
quiet, yet there was an innate touch of dignity about 
her, even in her strangest mvods, They had become 
much attached to her, and her tragical end had 
shocked them greatly. 

Deacon Sanger did not see the necessity of enlight- 
ening Mr. Anderson as to their exact relationship, 
but he thanked him very warmly tor his care of the 
poor unfortunate so many years, and tried to make 
bim accept some pecuniary recompense, but this he 
utterly refused, saying “‘ she had been a great assist- 
ance to his wife, who was something of an invalid, 
and had been very good to his children.” 

As the days went by Harry discovered that Ethel 
grew timid and shy in his presence, and the old free- 
dom of manner gave way to a sort of painful reserve 
between them. He bore it as long as he could, and 
then he sought her out one day, and, though she 
struggled a little, he drew her to his arms, saying: 

**T want to tell you something, Ethie. All my life 
I have wondered at the deep, passionate love I felt 
for you. I knew other brothers did not fvel thus to- 
ward their sisters, but I thought it was because you 
were 80 much better and purer than anybody else’s 
sisters. But the problem is solved now—can you 
guess it, darling?” 

The violet eyes drooped, and the color deepened in 
the downcast face. 

**T cannot say that I love you better,” he went on, 
“because I have always loved you as my own lite, 
but I think Ethie my wife, will satisty me even bet- 
ter than Ethie my sister. Shall it be so, sweet?” 

‘1 have never loved any one else as I have you, 
Harry, nor never can,” she whispered, hiding her 
blushing face in his bosom. 

Half an hour afterward he led her into the room 
where his fatber and mother, and Doctor Reeves and 
Edith were sitting. 

*“ Father, mother, I want your blessing,” be said, 
with a proud smile, “little Ethie is going to be my 
wife.” 

“God bless you, little Sunbeam,” the deacon said, 
laying his hand tenderly on her head. ‘‘ And so you 
are going to brighten the old home always, fur Harry 
must never leave me again.” 

* Yes, father, always. Did I not promise you that 
I would never leave the old farmhoute?” she said, 
with a shy, sweet smile. 

Just now there are whole webs of cloth bleaching 
in the south meadow, and the young lady population 
of Seneca are in a state of the most delightful excite- 
ment in regard to the double wedding that is to take 
place in Seneca this autumn. Speculation runs high 
as to the probable shade and texture of the bride’s 
dresses, and there is much discussion as to whether 
the deacon’s daughters will be married at the farm- 
house, and if so, if there will be a wedding, and if so, 
who wili be invited, or whether they will be married 
in the little church where all their friends can witness 
their happiness. I do not pretend to be in their con- 
fidence, but from a remark I heard Deacon Sanger 
make to his wife, I think it will be in the church. 

“Sarah,” he said, ‘since the Lord hath dealt so 
tenderly with us, ought we net to enter his gates 
with our thanksgiving, and his courts with our 
praise?” 

But be it at church or farmhouse, or where it may, 
of one thing I am very positive—that Joe and Molly 
Baring will be there to see. 


ABOUT GLOVES. 


A poor glove is the worst extravagance one can pay 
for. To secure good ones, always go to the large 








giving, whose sweetest burden was, “ For this my | 


found.” 

A few days after the funeral at Waring a Mr. An- 
derson came to the farmhouse. He lived in Berne, 
some twenty miles fron’ Waring, and introduced 
himself by saying, that it was at his house that the 
poor woman who was drowned at Waring Cross had 
lived for nearly nineteen years. He had heard that 
she was in some way connected with them, and had 
thought they might like to know what he had to tell. 
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ered that night for family prayers in the long | , ‘ : 
kitchen, though the voice trembled that read the | is to wear kid gloves in cool weather, the fine white- 
exultant psalm and lifted itself in grateful thanks- | Lisle thread in summer. The fashionable colors are 


glove stores, cr to regular agents. The best economy 


sbades of sultan, dark red like garnet, and wood 


son was dead, and is alive again, was lost, and is*browns for dark, serviceable gloves, lavender, stone 
‘and purple for visiting or evening wear. A box of 


gloves, with its fine gradations of shade, is a beauti- 
ful study. The delicate buff. buerre, salmon, cream 
and straw tints, with their crimped tassels, are an 
enticing sight, and the purple, vivlet, lilac, rese-lilac 
and lavender shades, up to the pearl gray, are sug- 
gestions of retiaement in themselves. ‘he regulation 
glove now worn in good society for ordinary purpeses 
is the duchess two-button or stud glove, with lacing 
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and studs on the back, or welt and band. The studs 
are so polished that at sight they bave almost the 
brilliance of diamonds on the band. Then come the 
three-button glove, welted, banded and embroidered ; 
the four-button glove, perfectly plain, and last, that 
with six buttons, the number of buttons showing the 
length of the glove. These last extend to the elbow. 
The prices of these gloves are as follows: Ordinary, 
short size, $185; duchess, two buttons, $2 25: 
duchess, trimmed, $2 50; four-button gloves, $3 25 
Among the new colors are the real sea-green, very 
desirable now that the ladies dreas so much en suite, 
the lead color almost black, and for a novelty black 
gloves welted and embroidered in white. The casi- 
mir is a new glove of undressed kid, as nicely finish- 
ed in every way as the duchess gloves. For summer 
the black lace gloves or mitts, fine as chantilly al- 
most, at $5 and $6 a pair, will be found nice enough 
to satisfy the most fastidious wearers. For ordinary 
wear, the white thread gloves are becoming as fash- 
ionable here as they are in Europe. 





Biographical Portfolio. 


(Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.} 


BY JEREMIAH OOLBURN. 


GENERAL GEORGE ROGERS CLARKE, 

AN OFFICER in the war of the Revolution, was 
born in Virginia, in 1752. In 1778, he was placed in 
command of a body of troops, raised by the State of 
Virginia, numbering some two hundred and fifty 
men, to drive the Indiars from the western border of 
the State, where they had committed ravager upon 
the inhabitants of the frontier. Colonel Clarke, with 
bis force, descended the Ohio, secreted their boats, 
and marched to the north with their provisions on 
their backs. These being consumed, they were forced 
to subsist for two days on roots, and, almost in a 
state of famine, reached the British post at Kaskas- 
kias, on the Mississippi, where the Indians resorted 
to receive their reward from the British, for their 
savage assaults on the inhabitants ot the American 
territory. He approached the fort at midnight, and, 
80 secret were bis movements, that he took the fort 
and town without the escape of a man to spread the 
alarm. He then mounted a detachment on horses, 
surprised and reduced three otber towns higher up 
the river, captured the governor, and sent him a 
prisoner to Virginia. The settlers transferred their 
allegiance to Virginia, and as the territory belonged 
to her by conquest and charter, at the session of 1778, 
it was erected into a county, to be called Illinois. 
Insulated in the beart of the Indian country, in the 
midst of the most ferocious tribes, few men but 
Clarke could have preserved this acquisition. 

Hamilton, the British governor of Detroit, a bold 
and tyrannical personage, determined, with a large 
force of British and Indians, to penetrate up the 
Ohio to Fort Pitt, to sweep all the principal settle- 
ments in his way, and to lay waste Kaskaskias. Col- 
onel Clarke despaired of keeping possession of the 
country, but he resolved to preserve the post, or die 
in its defence. While he was strengthening the for- 





tifications, he received information that Hamilton, 
who was at Fort St. Vincent, bad weakened his force | 
by sending some Indians against the frontiers. This | 
information induced him to attack Hamilton before | 
he could collect the Indians. With a force of one | 
hundred and fifty brave and hardy comrades, he 
marched across the country, in the month of Febru- 
ary, 1779. When within nine miles of the enemy, it H 
took these intrepid men five days to cross the drown- | 
ed lands of the Wabash, having often to wade up to | 
their breasts in water. Had not the weather been | 
remarkably mild they would have perished. 

On the evening of the twenty-third, they landed in 
sight of the fort before the enemy knew of their ap- 
proach. After a siege of eighteen hours it surren- 
dered without a loss of a single man to the besiegers. 
The governor was sent prisoner to Williamsburg, and 
a considerable amount of stores were captured. Col- 
onel Clarke intercepted a convoy from Canada, on 
their way to this post, took the mail, torty prisoners, 
and goods to the value of forty-five thousand dollars, 
and met his express from Virginia, bearing the thanks 
of the assembly to him and his gallant comrades, for 
their successful reduction of the country around 
Kaskaskias. During this year he built Fort Jc fferson, 
on the Mississippi, and erected several other fortiti- 
cations. 

When the traitor Arnold invaded Virginia, in 1780, 
Colonel Clarke, then at Richmond, joined the forces 
under Baron Steuben in an expedition against him. 
In 1781, he was promoted to the rank of brigadier 
general. ° 

In August, 1782, he was in command at the falls of 
the Ohio. At the treaty with the Indians, at Fort 
Washington, where General Clarke had but seventy 
men, three hundred Indians appeared in the Council 
Chamber. Their chief made a boisterous speech, and ; 
then placed on the table his belt of black-and-white | 
wam pum, to intimate that he was prepared fr either 
peace or war, while his three hundred savages ap- | 
plauded him by a terrific war whoop. At the table 
sat General Clarke and his attendants. Clarke with 








apparent unconcern pusbed tke belt from the table 
| and trampled on it, with a look of defiance, and bid 
them leave the place. They left, and the next day 
| sued for peace. 
General Clarke died at Locust Grove, near Louis- 
ville,on the 18th of February, 114, at the age of 
, sixty-six. | 











THE DIAMOND. 


Diamonds are Imported from India and from Bra- 
zil. Those of the former country, which bave been 
the longest known, are principally found in the king- 
doms of Golconda and of Viriapour, Those of Brazil, 
discovered at the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, belong to ihe district of Ceus-de-Frio. An in- 
teresting actount of the mines in the latter section, 
into which visitors are rare!y admitted, ia to be found 
in the ‘Travels of Brazil” of Dr. Martius, and to 
whose work we would commend the reader, 

The diamond uniformly occurs cry: tallized and'pre- 
sents a great variety of forms, all of which yield 
readily to mechanical division paralle! to the several 
planes of the regular octahedron. The cctabedron fa, 
therefore, the shape of the primary crysta}, and ander 
ite figure the diamond is sometimes found in nature, 
The faces of ita cfystal are very frequently carved, 
80 as tocommunicate to them a rounded appearance. 
The consistence and singular properties of the din- 
mond would exbaust an entire essay. We shall only 
observe, then, in this place, that Lavolsirr was the 
firat to discover its real nature, and that it is valuable 
for many mechanical purposes. Their powder is the 
best employed by the lapidary and gem engraver, 
and is more economical than ary other material fir 
cutting, engraving, and polishing bard stenes. Dia- 
monds are extensively used by glaziers and glass 
cutters; and an application of the stone, of great 
importance in the artof engraving, has been also 
made, to the end of drawing or ruling lines, which 
are afterwards to be deepened by aquafortis. 

It is for its rarity and magnificence in personal or- 
namentation, however, that the diamond is mort 
widely coveted. It is the least destructible and m: at 
valuable of all the precious stones. The diamond 
will be ever regarded a staple article of adornment, 
since it is at all Limes convertible into its cash equiv 
alent in coin, and is really the most exquisite con- 
ceivable gem of jewelry apparel. 








@ur Curious Department. 
(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 

AnouT Birps.—A bird, I think, must be the very 
happiest thing that breathes—to fly, to sing, and to 
love; what more could nature give to her most favor- 
ed child? But one thing there is that makes it mis- 
erable—snow—that with its cruel white shows it bare 
to every enemy; tat hides its food; that chills it 
with cold; and that, with its mocking beauty, covers 
every spray where it might rest. It drives into every 
thick bush, every ivied tree, every hollow and cranny 
where birds were wont to take shelter from sharp 
wind, from drenching rain, and from scourging hail. 
Then those free commoners of nature are fain to for- 
get their wildness, to flock about our homesteads, 
and to snatch away the food which we provide for 
our subjects. A hay-rick affords them both food and 
shelter. Among the chaff, that flies in clouds from 
our barns, they seek for food, often finding it and 
death together under the sieves, out of which, with 
the help of sticks and pieces of string, the farm lads 
make traps for them. 

At breakfast-tables, in parlors and nurseries, 
crumbs are saved, which ehildren throw far off for 
the wilder sorts. (Poor birds; how unnaturally 
large and distinct the snow makes them look.) But 
the robins’ meal is spread upon the swept window- 
stool, where they perk up and down, fearlessly meet- 
ing the gaze of the little friends that look out at 
them (with scarlet vests, and round, bright eyes like 
their own), and only skurrying away as they catch 

limpses of the cat lying in wait on the arm-chair 
bebind the window-curtains, and, like Giant Pope in 
the Pilgrim’s Progress, biting his nails because he 
cannot get at them. Terribly birds suffer during a 
severe winter. You will scarce find one dead; every 
wild creature hides itself to die, but you will miss 
their voices when the time of songs and nests comes. 





PAPER MATERIALS.—Notwithstanding the nu- 
merous efforts made to find materials for paper, the 
manufacturers of this article in the east of France 
are in such want of materials that they have com- 
bined to offer as a prize a medal of the value of £160 
to any person who produces and applies any econom- 
ical filamentous matter, which in the form of pulp 
may serve for the manufacture of paper, and which, 
when mixed with three-fuurth of rags, shall make a 
paper of as fine a quality as if made of rags alone. 


| Medals of considerable value will also be given for 


the best processes for decolorizing and bleaching 
rags; for the best size for paper; for the best procese 
for neutralizing the electricity developed in the paper 
while it isin the machine; and for a complete and 
exhaustive statistical work on paper-manulacturing 
industry in the principal countries in Europe, and in 
America. 





Ants’ NEST IN THE CRYSTAL PALACE.—A most 
interesting additicn to the attractions of the Crystal 
Palace has just been made, by an ants’ nest, found 
within the last few weeks by Mr. Robert Holt, under 
the floor cf his house at Lower Norwood. Mr. Holt, 
who is the lessee of the French Court in the Crystal 
Palace, has taken care to preserve this nest in its in- 


| tegrity, as fuund, and it is now placed on a marble 


pedestal in front of the Frerch Court, where it at- 
tracts great attention. The nest, which appears to 
bave been formed of masticated wood, is about 12 
inches square, and is full of perfurations a8 the nests 
of otber insects, and the ants who bave created it may 
be seen swarming in and out of the nest, and up and 
down the pedestal, with their proverbial activity. - 
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OUR LAST LODGINGS. 


LET me make myself understocd, reader, at the 
outset. The above title does not refer to that bourn 
from which no traveller ever returns, and which 
some have therefure identified with Kilburn. It 
means simply what it says. I propose to describe 
the last lodgings occupied by myself and my friend 
Grateman last Easter, the awful circumstances of 
which seem certainly worth telling, although they 
have given each of us a considerable distaste tor leav- 
ing home at that festive season, tor the future. I 
told Grateman how it would be before we started; 
but he is always self-opinionated; and when he has 
“the gout tlying about him,” as he calls it, which 
he happened to have at the period in question (tor L 
I am sorry to say that although he eats fish in Lent, 
he does not confine himself to fhat article by any 
means}, he is as obstinate as a mule. 

“* My good soul,” said J, persuasively, “it is idle to 
think of ‘running down’ to Sandcliff at Easter-time, 
ata moment’s notice. The place is chokefull. We 
shall not tind a roof to put our heads under; and 
even if we start by the first train, we cannot be down 
there til! ten o’clock.” 

“And plenty of time, too,” interrupted he, impa- 
tiently. ‘‘ The moon wiil be up, and the sea will be 
looking lovely. The doctors say [ require ‘a thor- 
ough change,’ and the sooner I get it the better. As 
for rooms, 1’ll telegraph to the hotel at once.” 

We telegraphed accordingly, and the reply came 
back, ‘ Hotel quite full throughout the week; no 
lodgings to be procured in the town.” 

‘*That’s all nonsense,” explained Grateman, on 
the receipt of this discouraging intelligence. 
“They’re like the dog in the manger, these hotels; 
if they can’t take one in themselves, they do all they 
can to hinder others from taklng one in. Now, | tell 
you what I’lldo. In order to insure everything be- 
ing in readiness for us when we arrive--for I don’t 
deny the town may be full—I'll telegraph to Frank 
Surpliss; fellow that was in my year at Quiel, and 
who lives at Sandclift; popular preacher there; wish 
I’d thought of it before.” 

** You can rely upon him, can you?” 

‘““Of course I can. We were always in the same 
boat at college, and very literally, too, for he pulled 
stroke, and I pulled bow in the eight.’? So he sat 
down and wrote, ‘* From James Grateman, Culchi- 
cum Terrece, London, to Frank Surpliss, Clergyman, 
Sandciiff.” (‘* Is that the way to put it,el:.? However, 
the clerk will make it right.”) ‘Two bedrooms and 
a sitting-roum, sumewbere, for to-night. Have some 
supper ready; and join us.”—* There; if be is any- 
thing like what he was five years ago, he’ll snap at 
that like a trout at a tly, So now, you see, you’ve 
got everythivo settled.” 

If I bai, “..eman had not. It takes a great deal 
to settle him comfortably when he has “the gout 
flying about him.” He must bave everything nice, 
anil a good deal of it, and to the minute, or else his 
irritation does not confine itself to his toe. Ia travel- 
ling, particularly, he is at such periods bard to please. 
He must have the seat opposite to him in the railway 
carriage kept for the accon: modation of his feet; and 
if anybody ventureseven into the next seat, his man-" 
ner becomes unpleasant, On the present occasion, 
however, we secured a “ through ” carriage to our- 
selves, by the jucicious investment of a florin; and 
Grateman took «ff his bvots, and stowed away his 
Many travelling ay purtenanuces overhead and under- 
foot, with that sense of security that fears no change. 
At the junction, where a train from another part of 
London was wont to meet our own, there was a great 
crowd of passengers, but the silver key which had 
secured our places had fastened our dvor, and we re- 
mained undisturbed throaghout the usual time spent 
in stoppage. At the last moment, however, an ofli- 
cial put his bead in at the window, and cried out, 
*“*Change, here. Make haste, gentlemen; there is 
not an instant to lose.” 

** We want no change, man,” answered Grateman, 
in the words of Montezuma, in “ Pizarro,” amd with 
much the same magniticent expression of counte- 
nance. ‘ We are booked through to Sandcliff.” 

** We always change here at Easter-time, sir; and 
you must hurry, I can tell you, if you don’t wish to 
be left behind.” 

Remonstrance, rage, and an everlasting rancor 
against the fellow who had so unconscientiously 
taken his florin, had to be suppressed for the time, 
while the unbappy Grateman huddled his chattels 
together, and with his boots in his mouth (1 speak the 
literal truth), limped across the platform to the de- 
parting train. It was full of Easter excursionists, 
and yet, even they resented his appearance and cos- 
tume, and we only obtained places with the utmost 
difficulty, and to the great discontent of our tellow- 
travellers. I really don’t think they were to blame 
for objecting to our society; it was not only that ap- 
pearances were against my companion as to clothes; 
indignation, and the not being able to breathe with 
facility (through his boots), gave him a very trucu- 
lent appearance. As soon as circumstances admitted 
of speech, he indulged for some minutes in indis- 
crimipate invective, and then (his sense of humor 
overcoming his seuse of wrong) suddenly burst into 
roars of laughter. The company evidently took him 
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There was not even a fly to take us and our lug- 
gage; for the town was as full of lodgers as an egg of 
meat, and no more were expected by the flymen. 
There was one very small omnibus, belonging to the 
Black Horse Hotel, from which we bad received the 
unpromising telegram, and into that we crowded 
with four others—a man and his wife, who were in 
the same houseless position as ourselves; a stout, oll 
lady, whose absence would bave been a relief, yet 
who observed that it really was not worth while for 
her to ride at all, since she had such a little way to 
20; and a good-natured-looking young man, who un- 
inteutionally incurred our hate by stating that he 
was particularly fortunate, since he ha! not only a 
bed at the hotel, but friends in Alma Road, who 
could have taken him in had he wished it, only it was 
pleasanter at the hotel. When we reached the inn, 
we were of course informed that there was no room; 
but the good-natured young man, after a short but 
sharp inward struggle, gave up bis apartment to the 
married couple, and got into the ’bus again, the 
driver of which was instructed by us to try the other 
inn. 

This was quite a long way off, and the good-natured 
young man, conscious of selt-sacrifice, thought it very 
hard that he was not taken to Alma Road. The 
stout old lady, too, reiterated her remark that she 
lived so near at hand that it was hardly worth while 
for her to ride. At the Gray Mare, we were inform- 
ed with triumph that it was fuller than its rival; but 
that lodgings were to be procured in Babylon Ter- 
race. This was a sort of hanging-garden half-way 
up the cliff, and took us twenty minutes to reach it, 
during which the good-natured young man grew 
very melancholy, and even the stout old lady mur- 
mured that ‘if she had only know’d she would never 
have ridden.” At Babylon Terrace we were infurm- 
ed that “ the ’ouse was full—and no thanks to them 
“people at the Gray Mare—a week ago and more.” 
It was now considerably past eleven, and Grateman’s 
expressive countenance was quite a picture. ‘ Let 
us order supper,” said he, ‘ at the inn, at all events.” 
But even that idea failed to dissipate his gloomy 
forebodings, and he inquired significantly of the 
stout old lady, evidently with an eye to the worst, at 
what time in the morning the sun rose in those parts. 
We both, indeed, began to look at the ’bus witha 
view to its convenience as a sleeping apartment, and 
a most unpromising appearance it presented. ‘I do 
wish he’d go to Alma Road,” muttered the once 
good-natured young man, with testy impatience; 
and, “‘ Well, | might ha’ got to my place sooner on 
my own legs,” echoed our lady companion. 

At the Gray Mare we got out with our portman- 
teaus; and whether that poor young man ever got to 
Alma Road, or that old lady ever reached the home 
that lay so near, and yet seemed unapproachable, I 
know not. There is no space in these columns for 
any woes except our own. Our first act was to 
promise a mighty guerdon to *‘ the Boots,”’ if only he 
should succeed in getting us apartments for the 
nights; and off he started for that purpose, so san- 
guine and self-reliant, that we sat down to our late 
supper in tolerable spirits. But as the minutes flew 
by, and one after another of the inmates of the cc ffee- 
room went off to bed with a cheerful “ good-nizht ” 
to their friends, and the clock-hand drew near to 
midnight, and yet the Boots returned not, we began 
to experience a collapse. The landlady had already 
offered us two sofas in the ladies’ coftee-room, which 
Grateman had declined with thanks. Both of us 
might, under the circumstances, be said to be of a 
retiring disposition, but Grateman was particularly 
modest; and the idea of sleeping in an apartment 
devoted by day to the fair sex, and to which one of 
them might at any time return, having by chance 
forgotten something, was too much for his nerves. 
As time wore on, however, we began to think less 
delicately upon this matter, and sent out the waiter 
to say that we would have the sofas. The reply came 
back, that they had been taken since our arrival by 
two distinguished foreigners, who were already in 
occupation of them. 

Woe had no hope that any good natured young man 
at the Gray Mare would turn out for ws; for we had 
already become unpopular with the guests of that 
establishment. The few late sitters up in the coffee- 
roum were of a genial, not to say convivial turn, and 
had endeavored to enter into conversation with us; 
but we, engrossed by the terrible circumstances of 
our position, had rejected their aavances; their well- 
meant and civil remarks about the weather and Mr. 


Grateman said it was he who had cejcled me down 
to Sandcliff; and indeed it was quite true that his 
ridiculous obstinacy and self-cortidence had alone 
bronght us to this dreadful pass, But 1 said, * Pcob, 
poob; we are equally to blame;” (though that, of 
course, was absurd.) The noble struggle as to who 
sbould suffer for both was really touching. At last, 
the unsympathetic waiter observed that the house 
was a-going toshut up, so we bad to do the same. 
We lett the Gray Mare (it looked quite white in the 
moonlight) in company with the still faithful, because 
unpaid Boots, bearing a portmanteau in each band. 
He dropped mine at my lodgings. 

“And now, sir, where am I to take yours?” 

*‘ That is the very question, Boots, which you must 
decide for me,” replied Grateman; and he placed in 
his hand a couple of half-crowns. 

As though electrically moved by contact with the 
precious metal, this faithful retainer cried, ‘* Lor, sir, 
I have it; and I might have had it an hour ago.” 
He was net referring to the money. He had really 
an idea. ‘ You shall sleep in a first-class carriage at 
the railway station, sir. I know the night-porter, 
sir; and he will call you in the morning, and bring 
you your hot water just as snug as though you were 
with us. It’s not at all unusual, when the town’s 
chokefull, as it is now, I do assure you.” 

Grateman’s features expressed no surprise, for he 
was 80 dead beat that he could have slept anywhere; 
and he confessed to me afterwards that he had had 
thoughts of a bathing-machine, numbers of which we 
had passed drawn up in a field, like a herd of am- 
phibious beasts, awaiting the arrival of the summer 
season. But, in bis helpless condition, I could not 
but see him safely housed, or rather carriaged. The 
night-porter seemed pleased to bave a guest, and 
placing a board between the opposite seats, and put- 
ting a cushion upon it, made up a tolerable ex tem- 
pore bed in a couple of minutes. Instead of bed- 
clothes, my friend hadi two railway rugs; and 
altogether, if it was not luxurious accommodation, it 
was better than being ‘ ludged” like corn, by the 
wind and rain, which inieed might have bappened 
to him. a 

**T shall have to call you early, sir,” said his cham- 
berlain with a grin, ‘‘ because this carriage goes with 
the early parliamentary to London;” and so we left 
him, already half asleep, with his gout and his rail- 
way rugs flying about him. © , 

Perbaps you will think me unfeeling and sardonic 
in the above description of my friend's sleeping ar- 
rangements; but when you have read what happened 
to me that night, you will perceive that 1 have reason 
to be envious of Graten an, aud therefore unsympa- 
thizing. His rest was destincd to be Sarcanapalitan 
compared to mine. I make no reflection on the bed, 
which was soft, nor on its furniture, which wasclean, 
nor on the apartment itself, which the Boots had 
with so much diligent toil secured for me. I will 
even allow that Mrs. Binks, the landlady, was not 
only buxom but kindly, and not at all “put out” 
by ay exceedingly late arrival; and yet it was some- 
thing in her appearance that first gave me the notion 
that all was not right in No. 4 Paradise Gardens. “I 
hope you will be comfortable, sir,” said she fervently, 
when she wished me good-night; but there was that 
in her tone which seemed to add, “although I shall 
be uncommonly surprised if you are.” ‘ 

But the recom, as I have said, was a comfortable 
room enough, on the ground-floor, and commauni- 
cating by folding-doors with the little dining-room, 
in the grate of which a cheerful fire was burning; 
and I felt thankful for warmth and shelter, and not 
disposed to entertain sus picions and forebudings. I 
disrobed myself with deliberation, and sat in my 
dressing-gown smoking a pipe or two, and reading in 
the Metaphysical Magazine one of my own articles, 
which is the very pleasantest sort of reading | know, 
until one o'clock, and then with a nod of satisfaction, 
and the coz fidential remark: What an uncommonly 
intelligent writer this is! I got into bed, and fell 
asleep ina moment; nothing but the extraordinary 
merit of the literature could have kept me awake so 
long. 

I don’t know how many hours or minutes I had 
been asleep, but something sucdenly roused me to 
acute consciousness; there was no touch, no sound; 
but that wonderful sense of human companionship 
which strikes through sleep and trance, and maybe 
even death itself, warned me that there was another 
person in the room; another sympathetic member of 





Disraeli had seemed but bald di-jointed chat to us; 
and they, good lack! had taken the inattention of us 
poor housceless wanderers for pride. At midnight 
the Boots returned, dispirited, jaded, down-at-heel 
(if I may use the expression), with the news, that 
there was but one bed in the town, and that a very 
little one. Grateman and I looked at one another | 
signiticantly as each produced a silver coin from his 
pecket. © You toss, [ cry,” said my companion, 
gloomily. ‘ Tails.”? I think by his tone he felt he | 
was going to lose. The shilling came down with the 
blessed efligy of her gracious mzjesty uppermost, 
and the vacant bed was mine. 

“No,” said I, with a burst of magnanimity; “ you 
have the gout. Take it; enjoy it (I mean the bed); | 
and never mind me ” 





| delicacy forbade me to imagine ), it wasa lady. AsI 


the great united fawily ot man, unless, indeed (which 


gazed with straining eyes before me, the blackness of 
hight faded into gloom, and in the gloom I saw a 
wisty figure standing by the chest of drawers on 
which I bad placed my watch and money. 

‘Who are you?” cried I, in a terrible voice (for 
fear is a thing unknown to me!) 

There was no reply. I repeated my inquiry in still 
more determined accents, and then a tremulous voice 
answered, ‘ O sir, don’t ’ee tell Mr. Binks; but 1 am 
Mrs. Binks.” 

Can you imagine anything more embarrassing than 
my position? The mind, stored with historical 
incidents, rushes with lightniig speed over the past, 
but finds no parallel to wy awtvi position later than 
that of the esteemed patriarch Joseph. “O, don’t 


“O sir, don't ‘ee tell Mr. Binks, but I am Mrs. 
Binks.” 

* You old P Jl parrot,” said I, angrily (for I now 
perceived that her voice was cracked with ag.), 
‘eave this room immediately, or I will send for the 
police.” 

“Tl goand sit in the parlor, sir,” responded she 
meekly, and she opened one of the folding doors and 
closed it behind her. As she did so, the light from 
the embers, which were still glowing, disclosed to me 
an ancient female, nearer a hundred than any other 
round number, and with a head that shook not go 
much with the palsy of age, as with that of mental 
imbecility. It was plain to me at once that my un- 
timely visitor had survived her wits. Poor old lady! 
I repented ulready of huving spoken to her so harsh- 
ly; but I also regretted that there v.as no lock to my 
door. However, overcome with fatigue, I placed a 
heavy chair against the door of communication, 
which opened inwards, and fell once more into a 
sound sleep. The unwilling movement of this ob- 
stacle over the carpet awoke me at dawn. The an- 
cient femals, tired of her own compary, was evidently 
again about to present herself; and she did so. Day- 
light became her, poor soul, even less than firelight, 
She looked more than a hundred now, and if I might 
compare the human form divine with that of the 
featehred creation, she bore a most extraordinary 
resemblauce to a moulting cockatoo. 

‘*My good lady,” said I, in a tone (I hope) of gen- 
tlemanly remonstrance, “this sort of thing will not 
do. If you can go without sleep, J can’t What are 
you coming*here for, and what does it all mean?” 

*O sir, don’t ’ee tell-” 

* Yes, I will,” cried I sharply; ‘I'll tell Mr. Binks, 
If you don’t leave my room instanter, and promise 
never to enter it again, I'll tel! Binks as sure as your 
name’s whatever it is ” 

But long before I had concluded this fortunately 
imagined menace, the poor lost creature had taken 
herself off in alarm, and [ heard her stockinged ‘e t 
slide along the passage, and go wearily down the 
kitchen stairs. 

But I could: not get to sleep again, and might fir 
that matter just as well have passed the night in the 
small omnibus. I lay long, however, and rose to a 
late breakfast, so that it much surprised me not to 82e 
Grateman, whom circumstances, I knew, must have 
compelled to rise hours before, and who had pron ised 
to be with me at that meal. When I told the wait- 
ing-maid what had happened to me, she did not seem 
at all surprised. 

‘“‘That’s master’s mother,” explained she. “ Being 
quite mad, she is put to sleep in the back-kitchen, 
only sometimes she goes wanlering over the house at 
night like a badsperrit, Lodgers, like yourself, don’t 
like it; and that’s why this house is always the last 
in Sandcliff to be let.” 

“ But, poor thing,” said I, “if she is mad, why be 
angry with her?” 

‘She aint more mad than she is wicked, sir,” re- 
‘sponded the abigail, darkly; then added, with intense 
unction, ‘‘ Drat her!’* 

1 saw that there was mystery enough in No. 4 
Paradise Gardens to account for any amount of melan- 
choly in Mrs. Binks the younger; that she was more 
unfortunate in her mother-ir-law even than most 
pecple, was abundantly clear: but not being a com- 
missioner in lunacy, I did not venture to push my 
inquiries. Besides, there was pressing matter for my 
attention in the absence of Grateman. What cou/d 
have become of him? True, the morning was beau- 
tiful, and might well have tempted him for a stroll, 
but not with those tender feet of his, fur a four hours’ 
walk, unless the “complete change” had already 
altered my friend beyond all recognition. At ten 
o’clock I starte:l for the railway station, still expect- 
ing to meet him at every turn of the road; on nye 
arrival at the tern inus, I found the night-porter had 
gone home for the day, and that nobody knew any- 
thing about Giateman. The etation-master derided 
the idea that anybody could have been accommodated 
with a bed in a first-class carriage, and delicately in- 
sinuated that I was one of those who rise early in tle 
morning to fullow strong drinks. 

I gave him my card to let him know that be vas 
dealing with a public character; and he grew very 
respectful at once. ‘“ There’s a telegram just come 
for you, sir,” said he; “only we didn’t know your 
address, although, of course, we are well acquainted 
with your name.” 

This was pleasant of the man, and I nodded affably. 
The telegram was from Grateman, and ran as follows 

“Tam at home again. That infernal rascal forgot 
call me, and I never woke till the train arrived at 
London Bridge. A very impudent letter from that 
fellow Surpliss, who ‘ pays no attention to telegrans 
during the Easter season.’ Gout flying about me 
worse than ever; 1 never mean to go to Sandcliff 
again.” 

As for myself, I don’t go so far as to say that; but 
if I do ever visit Sandcliff, I sball—until I receive 


where the Boots engaged tor me My Last Lodgings. 



















































































































some trustworthy intimation of the decease of Mrs. 
Binks the elder—avoid No. 4 Paradise Gardens, | 


SPANISH PROVERBS.— Love, a horse, and money, 


Je hignkige! 
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for a maniac; and when I endeavored to calm him, If a lover of human nature (whereas there was | ’ee, don’t ’ee tell Mr. Binks,” repeated the quaver- 
it was equally clear that they set me down as his , only the sleepy waiter) bad been in that coffee-room, | ing tones, and this time they were so very tremulous 
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train stopping everywhere, because it was Easter-/ spectacle, at the generous disinterestedness (al- , myself could bave so transformed my landlady’s | own house, she is in someboiy else’s. Don't sp ak, 
time, and we did not arrive at Sandclitf till past ten ; though [ say it who should be silent) upon the one straighiforward if somewhat welancholy speech. It ill of the year tillit is over. The mother-in-law for- 
at night. There was no Frank Surpliss to meet us, | sidey and at the forbearance and disinclination to , Was certainly not the Mrs. Binks whom / had seen gets that she was once a daughter-in-law. Men are 
nor did the sta ion-master know his address, nor was | take advantage of a disinterested liberality upon the who thus addressed me. as grateful fur kind deeds as the sea is when you fling 


there any message for us of any kind. other. “ Wicked woman!” cried I, ‘ who are you?” into it a cup cf water. 
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weigbt, in the ratio of the square of its weight. 
Precious stones are found all over the globe, but 
the tropical countries are most prolific in them; ‘it 
would seem asif the places where the sun shines 
with most splendor produce the most gems; and per- 
haps the volcanic changes to which they are subject 
may have something to do with the matter.” They 
occur in profusion; but not the flawless specimens. 
The requisite attributes to command a great price 
are many and various. Transparency, brilliancy, 
lustre, and the freedom from defects are insufficient, 
unless there is also the exact quantity of coloring 
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PRECIOUS STONES. 

No matter how we may despise the barbaric mag- 
nificence of jewels, and even, a8 mere ornaments of 
our beloved one, prefer the ‘‘ one white rose in her 
hair” to any amount of diamonds («specially if we 
have to purchase them), still ‘* this hoarded and time- 
honored wealth” must always possess a peculiar in- 
terest. Any sudden and cousiderable change in the 
supply or demand of precious stones would affect 
property more than the alteration in value of any 
other thing gave gold; and, in their turn, their worth 
is affected by changes in politics. ‘In Paris, during 
the first Revolution, diamonds doubled their previous 
value; and even now, in foreign countries, many 
personages of note make a practice of keeping them 
in their pessession in case of emergency.” Of late 
years, the tendency has Been towards a rise; yet one 
of a peculiar sort. The small stones are much dear- 
er, but not the rarer specimens. Many more people 
buy jowelx than did so a hundred years ago; but the 
number of persons able and willing to invest the sum 
of money required for the purchase of large stones 
has not increased in the same proportion. The value 
of diamonds is, however, still based upon the old cal- 
enlation, that it rises in value in proportion to its 





matter to furnish the desired tint. Well may our 
author remark that the result of searching for dia- 
monds “ appears hardly commensurate with the toil, 
when the product of the yearly labor of five hundred 
men (in the mines of Bahia) can be readily carried in 
the hand.” The component parts of every gem are 
sufticiently well-known, and they can be separated 
into them; but not all the researches of learned 
chemists have succeeded in producing them by arti- 
ficial means. They are far from attractive-looking 
in their natural state. Our phrase “ rough diamond ” 
is aptly applied enough, fur “ a diamond in the rough 
would be thrown away as a worthless pebble; and 
the same may be observed of other precious stones.” 

“The true nature of the diamonds found in the 
Brazils was long unsuspected, and they were thrown 
away, or used as counters for card-players;” but 
when it got to be known, the government took forci- 
ble possession of the land where they were found, 
and declared the diamond-trade a monopoly, and 
themselves the exclusive proprietors. The yield, 
daring tbe first fifty years, was so enormous that it 
reduced the value of diamonds all over the world by 
one-half. It was the veritable Tom Tiddler’s Ground. 
“ Mere gold was abandoned to the slaves, as unwor- 
thy of attention. Children, after the rains, collected 
the grains of it which lay strewn over their path. 
The crops of all fowls killed were carefully examined, 
and otten found to contain diamonds. A negro once 
found a stone of five carats adhering to the roots of a 
cabbage he had plucked for dinner.” Think of look- 
ing for a cabbage, and finding five carrots sticking to 
it! This excessive harvest of wealth has long ceased, 
The most productive district, at the present time, is 
that of Mattu Grosso, in the vicinity of the town of 
Diamantina. ‘“‘When a slave finds a diamond of 
eighteen carats, he receives his freedom, and is led, 
crowned with flowers, to the proprietor; while, for 
smaller stones, proportional rewards are given.” 
Thefts, however, are very common; ‘sometimes the 
slave, under the very eye of the overseer, conceals & 
stone in his hair, mouth or ears; sometimes between 
his fingers or tues; and they have even been known 
to throw stones away, in the hope of finding them 
again after nightfall.” 

Most precious stones, like human beings, will 
scratch one another; but sometimes, unlike them, 
they will refuse to perform that kindly oftive. This 
peculiarity affords one of the best tests of their true 
nature. Thus, supposing it were wished to ascertain 
what gom a white stone was; by following the rules 
laid down, we should know that if it were scratched 
by a sapphire, it could not be a diamond; and if it 
scratched glass, it must necessarily be a beryl, or 
quartz, or rock-crystal. Again, if its specific gravity 
were less than 39, it could not be aruby or a sap- 
phire; and if it did not acquire electricity by heat, it 
could neither be a topaz nor jargoon. For the pur- 
pose, therefore, of satisfying his mind, all that is nec- 
essary for Aladdin to procure is a crystal uf sapphire 
(cheap and easily obtained), a piece of quartz or rock- 
crystal, a piece of hard flint-glass, and a pair of 
scales, for the purpose of taking the specific gravity. 
Then the African magician himself could not cheat 
him. But all kinds of fraud abound in this costly 
trade. There are “doublets ” of which “ the under 
part is glass joined artistically without cement; or 
sometimes the top is sapphire, and the under part a 
gem of less value, such as garnet.” Some stones 
have the interior of their setting enamelled or paint- 
ed, to throw a tint of color into the gem; and dia- 
monds have the inside of their setting of polished 
silver, to correct a yellowish tinge. Even in the 
countries where the real gems are produced, you are 
subject to deception. Blue glass cut into facets is 
exported from Birmingham and Paris to Colombo, 
for the Cingalese to dispose of to the passengers by 
the Peuiusular and Oriental steamers. A well knowa 





connoisseur in diamonds, Mr. Emmanuel, hopes that 
this intelligence may put folks on their guard, and 
also that the informaticn he otherwise affords may 
prevent persens residing in foreign countries send- 
ing home worthless pebbles, under the impression 
that they are priceless gems. In one instance, a man 
actually left his business, and, at a very considerable 
expense, came to this country to sell a quantity of 
diamonds, which turned out to be nodules of rock- 
crystal. It is quite probable such persons are great 
pests to jewellers, and always fancy they are being 
cheated by them. Lapidaries themselve., however, 
are sometimes deceived. ‘‘A noble lady in this coun- 
try formerly possessed a sapphire, which is perhaps 
the finest known. She sold it, however, during her 
lifetime, and replaced it by an imitation, so skillfully 
made as to deceive even the jeweller who valued it 
for probate-duty; it was estimated at ten thousand 
pounds, and the duty paid on it by the legatee, who 
was doubtless chagrined when he discovered the 
deception.” 

Mr, Emmanuel does not confine himself to expos- 
ing modern deceits; he lays bars with hands as re- 
morseless as Niebubr’s, the falsehoods of the past. 
Even such a fine old story as Cleopatra’s pearl is not 
respected by"his profane intelligence. A pearl of the 
magnitude which has been ascribed to it, could never, 
he says, have been dissolved in vinegar, but would 
have required a much stronger acid, such as would 
have destroyed not only the Egyptian lady’s teeth, 
but her existence. Perhays the gipsey humbugged 
her Roman lover with a false pearl (such as we learn 
are made of fish-bones), and was not so extravagant 
as she appeared to be. It was easy in those days to 
deceive persons about precious stones, for little was 
known of them, and everything was credited. Sera- 
pius ascribed to the diamond the power of driving 
away “‘ incubes and succabos;” but on account of our 
ignorance of the nature of these objects, we cannot 
form a judgment as to whether this was an advan- 
tage or the reverse: suckabobs we ised, as children, 
to consider rather nice. The ruby, according to 
Boethius, was a sovereign remedy against poison. 
The jacinth produced sleep. The emerald, by chang- 
ing colvur, indicated false witnesses. The sapphire 
procured favor with princes (which seems likely 
enough), and the chrysolite (also likely) assuaged 
wrath. The twelve apostles were each symbolized 
by a precious stone—Peter by jasper, John by ener- 
ali, and so on. 

Of the twelve stones in the breast-plate of the high- 
priest, there was (1) the Sardius (any precious stone 
of a red hue), among the Jews supposed to be a pre- 
sutvative against the plague, and among the Arabs 
an agent for stopping haemorrhage. Hebrew legends 
state that the blushing ruby became the symbolical 
representative of Reuben. (2) The Topaz; from the 
island Topazion, supposed to be situated in the Red 
Sea. (3) The Carbuncle, which, in its Hebrew name 
tareketh, signifies “flashing stone.” A carbuncle 
was said to have been suspended—like our gas chan- 
deliers—in the ark of Noah, where it must certainly 
have been otherwise rather dark. This stune was 
said to drop frum the clouds amid the flashes of 
hyhtning. (4) Although the authorized version 
translates nophek as emerald, this seems to have been 
also a carbuncle. Those of superior briliiancy are 
ungallautly called males; the inferior ones, temales. 
(5) Sapphire; the most favorite precious stone in 
Holy Writ. The tables on which the ten commani- 
ments were engraved are said to have been made of it; 
it was even supposed to preserve the sight. (6) Tie 
Diamond. Of this stone, Mr. Emmanuel gravely re- 
lates: “A noble lady inherited two diamonds, which 
tur many years remained hidden among her treasures ; 
from time to time these stones gave birth to indisput- 
able fac-similes and lik of th lves.” They 
also, like the carbuncles, must, we suppose, have 
been male and female. The anecdote reminds us of 
the wit who, inspecting his friend’s study, and per- 
ceiving that the male and female authors were kept 
scrupulously apart, remarked, “* You do not wish, I 
see, to increase your library.” (7) The Turquoise. 
This precious stone was also the subject of a precious 





qaoise, set in a gold riug, which he wore on his finger. 


which he died. During the whole period in which 
the wearer enjoyed his full health, the turquoise was 
Gistinguished for unparalleled beauty and clearness; 
but scarcely was he dead, when the stone lost its lus- 
tre, and assumed a faded, withered a; pearance, as if 
mourning for its master. This sudden change in the 
nature of the stone made me lose the desire I origia- 
ally entertained of purchasing it, which I might have 
done tor a trifling sum. However, no sooner did it 
obtain a new owner, than it regained its former ex- 
quisite freshness. I felt greatly vexed that 1 had lost 
the chance of’ procuring such a valuable and sensitive 
gem.” One needs to be an emerald (or, at least, an 
Irishman) to credit this little story. (8) The Agate. 
(9) The Onyx (we follow the Rabbinical writers, not 
the authorized translation), which has five variations; 
the tifth, black with white stripes, being the most 
valuable. (10) The Chrysolite. (11) Tae Emerald. 
The best kind of emerald is fuund in the gold-mines, 
and is excavated by excessive and painful toil. (12) 
The Jasper. According to tradition, the “‘ Jashpeh oF 
in the breast-plate represents the nameof Benjamin. 
Daring the existence of the second 'emple, this 
stone, says the Talmud, was lost. Great exertions 
were made to replace it, and it being ascertained 
that ene Dama-ben-Nethinah was in possession of a 
tine specimen, it was purchased for sixty pounds of 
our mouey; an immense price in those times. 
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falsehood. An ancient writer upon it narrates with , 
seriousness: ‘One of my relatives possessed a tur- | 


it happened that he was seized with a malady of | 
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| [We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.) 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
TEMPLAR.—Boston Encampment has abandoned 
‘all idea of a water excursion. We do not know who 
' originated the scheme and caused the programme to 
| be published in the daily papers. It is probable that 
more care will be exercised hereafter. At least we 
hope that such will be the case. 

FELLOW-CRAFT.—None of the Lodges are in ses- 
sion at the present time, and will not be called to- 
gether unless on some special emergency. You must 
wait until fall tor your Master Mason degree. 





INVESTMENT.—If you think it your duty to invest 
in bonds of the Grand Lodge, you can find them 
without much trouble. 

NEW PILGRIM.—We have heard that a new En- 
campment is to be formed, but doubt if it is success- 
ful. The expenses are too much for new beginners. 

MASTER MASON.—The ruling of the Master of the 
Lodge wit!l be called up at the next meeting of the 
Grand Lodge. Masonry requires that it should be 
set aside. 





AN EVENT IN WOLFBORO’, N. H. 


The Warren Fry Club is an institution established 
on a firm foundation, and its anniversary celebra- 
tions are attended with ceremonials that render the 
occasions marked events. The club is an offshoot of 
the Joseph Warren Lodge, and is composed of mem- 
bers well representing the generous and hospitable 
spirit of the Order. Of late years, its anniversaries 
have been held at Bantield’s Farm, Woltboro’, and 
they have been so auspiciously marked by haying, 
hospitality and heartiness, that their recurrence bas 
been looked for with eagerness by all who, as mem- 
bers or guests, have been called to participate in 
them. Those composing the Club represent most of 
the res, “table classes of society, and their guests 
make up all thac 1s acceptable of the human family, 
therefore their gatherings are both recherche and 
distingue. 

We tuund ourselves, one pleasant morning, on the 
elegant cars of the Boston and Maine Railroad, bound 
for the Lake, with a portion of the Club and guests. 
The anticipation of the pleasure to come, an agree- 
able ride and the association of genial companionship, 
made the way seem short to Wolfboro’, where the 
hailing cry of ‘‘ What ho!” was responded to by the 
master of ceremonies, the proprietor of Banfield Farm, 
in a sonorous * What cheer?” from the wharf, that, 
as Mrs. Partington said, who was of the party, ‘* made 
the welcome ring.” Vehicles were provided for the 
new-comers, and without accident the party arrived 
at the farm, where they were warmly received—the 
mercury at 97 degrees—by those already there. Sev- 
eral who had been sunstruck during the night were 
on the hill, enjoying a broil of army duck, * on com- 
fortable thoughts in tent.” Oue distinguished artist 
of Boston had, by his vigorous raking, brought bis 
face to the hue of rich claret punch, an object of envy 
to those just arrived. 
journey through tke world of dreams, while the 
President of the Club, in dignified repose, smoked his 
weerschaum. This is as we found things, the pro- 
prietor having provided for a big spread—of hay—and 
al! hands resolved to pitch in, which they did, we 


—while the proprietor was, hic est ubique, here, there 
and everywhere, leading on his merry men all, who 
went in with a will, as if it were play to them. 

The meeting this year, July 13ch, was distinguished 
by the unfurling of a magnificent American flag on 





Farm commanding a fine view of the Lake, and af- 
fording to those passing the assurance that the “ star 
| spangled ” still waves. The performances attending 
incidents. The President of the Club transferred the 
| Services incumbent on his position to an eminent 
politician of this vicinity, whose fitness for such 
\ scenes is commensurate with his activity, energy and 
' modesty in the performance of their duties. The 
flag was thrown to the breeze just at sundown of 
| this supplementary Fourth of July, in the presence 
| of a large and respectable body of the citizens of 
Wolfboro’ and of the members of the Club, a detach- 
ment of Colonel Hall’s artillery firing a salute as the 
flag rose to the summit of the mast. The cheers of 
the people hailing the rising symbol, aud sume vigor- 
| ous thunder and lightning in the west, volunteered 
| for the occasion, contributed no little to the eclat of 
the event. 
| As soon as the cheers had sabsided, the Pres- 
‘ ident pro tem., in a brief but very eloquent speech, 
after paying a fitting tribute to the fl+g, introduced 
| as the orator of the day one who had come among 
| them as an invited guest, but who was immediately 
selected for the duty from a knowledge of his excel- 
lence as an orator and chronologist. His oration was 
brilliant in the extreme, and though severe criticism 
might have questioned some discrepancies, there 
could be no question of the soundness :f its philos- 
ophy,*or the pertinency of its facts. lt gave statis- 


tics that showed the antiquity and importancaof tLe 
society, and predicted such a foture for it that ian- 
guage became dazzled in depicting its calminating 
glories. The orator closed with a glowing tribute to 
a representative of the Muse who was present, and 
introduced the poet of the occasion, who held the 
audience enchained by the magic of his genius, which 
illumed his page as the lightning streaked the west- 
rn heavens. 

The flag was then lowered, with another salvo 
from Colonel Hall’s and an auxiliary battery, when 
the party was invited to the commiseariat, by the 
presiding Elder, where a mild libation was drank, in 
some cooling fluid, to the permanency of the flag and 
contusion to its enemies, There never was a more 
universal resyonse than that which greeted the 8 >v- 
eral toasts, all coming forward to plelige the tlag 
repeatedly, offering happy augury of the perpetuity 
of our institutions, based upon the spirit that solen - 
nized the occasion. 

In the evening, the party met at the Hotel d’Avery, 
at South Welt boro’, cf which hostelrie we have fre- 
quently recorded anecdotes. Here the occasion was 
concluded by @ season of festivity and e: joyment, 
provided by that rare good fellow and exemplary 
Mason, John Avery, under some mysterious direc- 
tion, and, to coin an expression, all went merry asa 
marriage bell. [By the way, thia little cosy, com- 
fortable and hospitable hotel is just the one for any 
sojourner who seeks a peaceful and enjoyable retire- 
ment for a tew weeks in summer. It is surrounded 
47 woods, fronted by a large pond of great beauty, 
and within five minutes’ walk of the Lake. Copple- 
Crowned Mountain is within full view, and at con- 
venient distance, while tine drives in every direction 
are afforded to the admirer of beautiful scenery. 
Tiere are about the hotel no demands of fashion. 
The customs and costumes of home muy be ob- 
served, and more enjoyment secured here, in a quiet 
way, than at any other place on the Lake. An ex- 
cellent and wholesome table supplies all gastronomic 
waits, and if peace is sought in this world, “the 
soul that is humble may meet with it here.”] This 
episode is gratuitous and honest. Au original song— 
the Star Spangled Banner—to another tune and other 
words, was sung during the evening by the poet, 
whose musical’ >owers plainly showed themselves 
and were appreciated. The whole concluded by an 
adjournment to the Fourth of Jaly, next year, pro- 
vided it cemes in haying time, and the party dis- 
persed, well satisfied that Wolfboro’ was entitled to 
a more exalted place in the geography than it now 
occupies, and that such anniversaries should come at 
least tour times a year. 





ENGLISH PIES. 

Two yies loom large out of the dimness of our past 
English experiences. They were, and will always be, 
historical) pies to us. ‘The first of these was a goose 
pie; it came either from Yorkshire or Durham. It 
was @ Titanic pie. It was beautiful to look at, and 
its seasoning was inspiration. 1t was a huge tomb of 





The senator was enjoying a | 


the summit of Mount Delight, an eminence on the | 


the unfolding were marked by several interesting | 


a pie, with brown figures exquisite in design (so ran 
our boyish mind) as the frieze of the Elgin marbles. 
On the raised lid, baked flowers and fruit were dis- 
| played, and the brownest flower of the nosegay 
served asa handle to open *the pie. Within, coiled 
up and sleeping in eccentric folds, lay all the eatable 
animals of Noah’s ark—so it seemed to our hungry 
and excited vision. Day after day we came upon 
Iresh strata, differing in tint and taste, yet all em- 
bedded in a transparent jelly which only genius could 
; have fused into such amould. Whata conglomerate 
_ it was! The mere catalogue of the contents of that 
| pie would be a small volume. It was an edible Chi- 

nese puzzle. There were, first and foremost, two 


| yeung twin green geese (removed in the very April 


of their sweet youth), one innocent tucked inside the 


aiding as best we could by looking on beneath a tent | other—folded, as it were, in the arms of his big 


| brother—and both embalmed in salt, pepper, mace, 
allspice, and an ambery agglutination of jelly. They 
were boneless; for so the learned embalmers had 
wisely willed it. Then, in a snug and stately corner, 
lay a savory turkey, brooding over a duck, a fowl, 
and a small covey of partridges, mingling and inter- 
changing tlavors. After a whole month’s devotion to 
this pic, breaking into a bin of furcemeat with fine 
flavor of fresh herbs, we dug out (after much labor 
and research) the rosy tongue of some unknown an- 
imal. Somewhat later, a hare rewarded our exor- 
tions, hidden in a retired nook where it had secreted 
itself with the well-known cunning of that timid but 
delicious creature. That pie was as full of pleasant 
and strauge surprises as Caliban’s island was fall of 
“sweet sounds”’ that gave delight and harmed not. 

The second pie was a pigeon pie—a mere turtlet to 
the Yorkshire or Durham giant. It wasan innocent 
little simple pie, of pigeons, with three stiff legs stick- 
ing up in the centre of the outer crust, in a combined 
suicidal manner, or like the stalks of an extinct 
bouquet. It was a quiet, sombre London Sunday 
morning when the pie began to be cooked in the oven 
of the nearest baker. We were just through the dark 
lane of a long fever, and we were weak, faint, ner- 
vous, restless. The family went to church. The 
bells ceased. The house grew deadly quiet. Just 
then hunger fairly set in, and grew every moment 
more exacting in its demands. The leatlen-footed 
hours—how they crawled, aa we sat there starving 
at the winduw! But we still remember our delight 
when the street at the church end began to darken 
with coats and brighten with ribbons; and then we 
heard the well-known family voices, and heard our 
knocker g®%; and then the pie—the pie—arrived from 
the baker's. 
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THE FACE IN THE SPRING. 
A SKETCH. 


BY CHARLES H. PHILLIPS. 





The dew-bent grass was twinkling 
In the rosy light of morn, 

A mist was gently bending 
Over the fragrant-clovered lawn, 

And gracefully the silken plumes 
DProoped o'er the golden corn. 


The tree-tops shook their branches 
In the breeze of early day, 
And fiung Aurora's diamonds 
In a shower of silvery spray 
Within the cups of roses, 
To kiss their blush away. 


Along the tendrilled footpath, 

In the woodland's quict shade, 
Where the branches arbored grandly, 

And the squirrel chirped and played, 
There came with dainty footsteps 

A pretty country maid. 


Her hair in waving ringlets 
Swept off her gentle face, 

It seemed the morning sunbeams 
Had left a golden trace,— 

And a knot of azure ribbons 
Kept the truants in their place. 


A happy smile was playing 
O'er her lips so richly sweet, 
Showing teeth of pearly whiteness, 
And a little dimpled cheek, 
That bore the tint of roses, 
And the brown of summer's heat. 


She paused beneath the willows, 
And bending o'er the spring 
That chanted softly in the shade 
She dipped her pitcher in; 
And as I looked I plainly saw 
Her dimpled face therein. 


I ‘ve seen sweet faces many 
With beauty pictured rare, 

I've seen them in the park, the ball, 
And crowded thoroughfare, 

But none were half so beautiful 
As that reflected there. 


> 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


-Leaves from the Arethusa’s Log, 
No. 8. 


BY W. H. MACY. 


BOILING.—CUTTING THE LINE.—DUTCH 
COURAGE —* MAN OVERBOARD.” 


THE “ case,” having been stripped ofits oleaginous 
treasures, was cut adrift, and the Arethusa, with the 
yards again trimmed to the breeze, stood on her 
course to the southward. The “junk”? was then 
cut up and thrown into casks, to save all the oil that 

“was continually oozing from it, and the fires were 
started for boiling. ‘‘Try-watches” were set at 
night, by dividing the time into two equal portions, 
each watch taking the whole five or six hours on one 
stretch. The Portuguese Manvel and myself were 
appointed to work in the blubber-room, which is, per- 
haps, the best station in trying out, as the fortunate 
incumbent has but one department to attend to, and 
being under deck, is not exposed to the weather. 
Besides, he is much of the time ‘‘ out of sight out of 
mind,” and, by cutting fast for an hour or two, may 
gain upon his work so as to find time for ‘‘ slants” of 
sleep or ‘‘ cat-naps,” so termed, till roused again by 
the cry of “horsepieces!” at the hatchway. Now 
and then, Father Grafton, in going the rounds, would 
stoop over the hatchway, and peer in between decks, 
with a call to the sleepers: 

* Halloo, Blacksmith! Manoel, what are you do- 
ing away in there?” i 

** Leaning, sir!’? would be the ready reply of the 
Portuguese; which was strictly true. He was “ lean- 
ing ” against a cask, sound asleep. 

A whaleship trying out at night presents one of 
the most weird and striking pictures that can well 
be imagined. But to enjoy it in full, the observer 
must take his station near the mainmast, looking for- 
ward, and this during his watch below, as his duties 
would otherwise subject him to certain interruptions 
which sadly mar the poetry of the thing. Alone, on 
the face of the waters, rides your floating home; the 
darkness around her intensified and rendered more 
opaque by the glare of light from the try-fires, and 
utterly impervious on the lee-beam and quarter from 
the thick clouds of smoke continually floating off in 
that direction. The brawny forms of the bootsteer- 

ers, thrown into strong relief in the centre group, as 
they tend the fires and the seething caldrons, which 
require their constant care and attention to ensure a 
tine quality of oil; the ‘“‘mincer” on the left, indus- 
triously flourishing his broad, keen knife in the fire- 
light; the cooper, fudging at a leaky cask, half-hid- 
den in darkness under the lee of the ‘cooler;” the 
deck-hands flitting about at their various duties, ap- 
pearing and vanishing in gloom, like spirits dancing 
in an ever-changing light, now livid, now lurid; now 
dying away till the smoke pall seems almost to en- 
velop the whole picture, then suddenly bursting 
forth again with startling brightness, as the boat- 
steerer throws a fresh greasy scrap on the “ back 
arches, and runs his long pike under the fires to stir 
up “Old Hallett;” the brilliant glare upon the rig- 
ging and sails of the foremast, seeming to reveal 


® 





each lay of the cordage, each thread of the canvas, 
with a fidelity and minuteness of detail far exceeding 
that produced by daylight; all together form a scene 
to which no description can do justice, but of which 
every whaleman must acknowledge having felt the 
influence. The captain and the officers who are not 
on duty in the first watch seem to loiter round the 
mainmast, as though unwilling to lose the pleasure 
ot the view even to seek necessary rest; and to enjoy 
their pipes with more than ordinary zest, as they call 
up reminiscences of large fares taken on former 
voyages, or count the tiers of sturdy iron-bound 
casks already filled and lashed along the rail, and 
glancing between decks at the blubber yet uncut, 
make calculations and estimates of the probable yield 
of the whale. All is cheerfulness and hope at such 
times, and the prospects of the voyage seem to par- 
take of the brightness of the caboose fires. Wives 
aud children are remembered with new affection at 
such moments; and each feeis nearer to home and 
friends at each recurring sound of the tight-driven 
bung, and the inspiring cry, “Away cask!” Truly is 
it remarked by old whalemen that the most delight- 
ful parts of a voyage are “ boiling” and arriving 
home. 

The weather continued fine during the whole time 
occupied in boiling and stowing down, so that I may 
say 1 saw the first whale killed and taken care of 
under very favorable circumstances, and treating 
lightly the croaking hints of the oldsters, thus formed 
an opinion of whaling in general which subséquent 
experience did not altogether confirm. 

Our good ship sped merrily on her voyage, and, 
after taking the trade winds, still more rapid progress 
was made. The equator was crossed without any of 
those time-honored ceremonies of initiation into old 
Neptune’s realms which have formed the staple of so 
many yarns by old voyagers. Indeed, it is hardly to 
be supposed that the green hands would be subjected 
to much abuse or rough treatment from their equals 
in rank, where they themselves form the majority of 
the ship’s company. Mr. Dunbam, however, did not 
let the occasion pass without attempting a practical 
joke. Having the first watch on deck, he came fur- 
ward, and calling a young greenhorn from Connecti- 
cut, who rejoiced in the ironical appellation of 
** Black Hawk,” perhaps from his utter want of re- 
semblance, in any one particular, to that illustrious 
chieftain: 

“Black Hawk,” said he, confidentially, “I want 
you to get the cook's wav, I roor* & ue Martiu- 
gale, and stand by to cut the line. I expect we shall 
be up with it how in about half an hour, and you 
must look sharp and cut it quick, or it will bring the 
ship up all standing.” 

* How big round is it?” asked the apparently in- 
nocent Black Hawk. 

“About as thick as your arm; but if you get a good 
lick at it, you’ll cut it in time, or at least cut some of 
the strands, so the ship will break it without stop- 
ping her.” 

“Do ships always have to cut the line when they 
pass along here, sir?” inquired the youngster, who 
was not half as green*as his appearance indicated. 

** Yes, certainly they do.’”’ 

“And how does it get j’ined together again?” 

“Why, old Neptune and his crew pick up the ends 
and splice it, after the ship has passed by,” said Mr. 
Dunham, who was rather puzzled by this catechism, 
and did not yet see the drift of it. 

“And how long does it take ’em to get it j’ined 
again?” 

* Well--I suppose it would take two or three hours 
to get the strands all tucked, and put it in good 
order.” 

“ Well, sir, when I came down from aloft (you 
know I had the sundown masthead, sir), there was a i 
ship in sight ahead, and I guess she must have cut it ; 
about an hour ago; so they haint got through j'inin’ 
on it yet. I guess we can slip through, sir, while 
the bars are down.” And the baflilcd second mate 
went aft with a flea in his ear. 

Black Hawk, with all his apparent verdancy, was 
probably his superior in general knowledge; and 
though he had seen the black equator on the maps, 
had a pretty clear idea of the meaning of the words 
**imaginary line.” 

We had light and baffling weather after crossing 
the line, and made but little progress for some days. 
We fell in company with several merchant vessels, 
all bound to the southward; but as they were always 
making the best of their way to a port of destination, 
they held no intercourse with us, beyond showing 
their national flags, and, if near enough for it to be 
seen, their longitude, chalked upon a blackboard, we 
responding in each case by showing ours. In one in- 
stance, however, we communicated with a stranger, 
which led to incidents both serious and ludicrous, to 
break the monotony of our sea life. A barque had been 
in sight of us all day, steering on the same course as 


Rotterdam. But they’ve got the good stuff there 
that’ll warm yer heart and loosen yer tongue. 
Come here till I show ye.” And dodging behind the 
galley, he produced from the capacious folds of his 
shirt a bottle of schnapps! 

“ Dhrink!” said Farrell. ‘ Dhrink a bealth to the 
rotten-dam Dutchman.” 

‘*But how did you manage to smuggle this on 
board, Farrell?” 

“Ah, lave Corney Farrell alone for that! Don’t 
say a word; Burley has the twin to it.” 

I was fearful we should have some trouble before 
the two bottles were disposed of. However, I had no 
idea of turning informer, but even took a smal) drink 
from Farrell’s bottle, thinking there would be the 
less for some one else, and the more it was subidi- 
vided, the less effect it could have on any one man. 

The bottles were passed round the forecastle, and 
there was enough to make all hands a little lively 
and talkative, but not enough to produce any ill 
effect, except in the case of the two proprietors of the 
bottles themselves, who had taken the lion’s share 
at starting, and had preserved the remnants for pri- 
vate consumption. Old Jeff said to me, during our 
watch on deck, on coming out of the forgcastle, where 
he had been tv light his pipe: 

‘* Blacksmith, there’ll be fun, I think, when the 
starboard watch is called. Farrell is pretty noisy 
and happy; he wont make any trouble, unless it’s 
by some wild freak; but Burley is as tight as a brick, 
and it’s his turnout wheel. He’s blowing about his 
rights, and swears he wont go to the wheel, nor he 
wont stand a watch; so I think there’ll be fun, for 
Mr. Dunham wont stand much nonsense witb him.” 

“Well, I guess his blowing wont amount to much,” 
said I. ‘* He’ll cool down as soon as the second mate 
comes.” 

“Think so?” said Jeff, anxiously. 

“Yes,” spoke up Obed B. “ There’ll be no great 
trouble with him,” 

**T hear that you and Kelly wound him up and set 
him back. Was that so, Hoeg? I didn’t see that 
fun, for I was at the masthead. I only heard of it 
afterwards.”” 

“* Well, he hasn’t tried to bully either of us since,” 
said Hoeg. ‘“ It’s my opinion he’s a great coward.” 

Six bells struck, and the watch was called. Mr. 
Dunham came on deck, and, as usual, looked to see 
if the wheel was relieved. Finding it was not, he 
came forward. 

“Antone, do you know whose wheel it is?” he 
asked. 

* Burley’s, sir.” 

“ Why isn’t he there?”, 

** He say he no goin’ to stand watch to-night, sir.” 

“Why ot? is he sick?” 

**T don’t know ’f he call sick. 1 call drunk, sir.” 

**O, that’s it! Well, we'll see about that.” 

The second mate put his head over the scuttle, and 
listened a t. Burley was laying down law 
and logic at a terrible rate, in spite of the remon- 
strances of his watchmates, who entreated him either 
to go on deck or elso turn in, and let others have 
rest and quiet. 

“ TI know my rights, and I’m the man to stand up 
for ’em!” said Burley. “I’m not going to stand a 
watch to-night, and I’d just like to see the live man 
that would make me go on deck!” 

“Here he is, then!” said Mr. Dunham, as, clearing. 
the ladder with a swing of his body, he landed on his 
feet by the side of the astonished sea-lawyer. 

“On deck, sir, at once, before I put you there!” 

Burley turned his head and caught the second 
mate’s eye. His Dutch courage failed him altogether. 
He found the upper deck so quick that the officer 
would not have found it easy to overtake him, had he 
been disposed to assault him; though he evidently 
did not consider him worth wasting wrath upon. 

** What did I tell you?” said Obed B., quietly. 

“Now,” said Mr. Dunham, “ you keep above deck 
the next four houre, and don’t put your head below 
the scuttle. I don’t want you at the wheel now; you 
are not fit tobe there. Antone, go to the wheel. I’ll 
see that he stands your next trick and his o wn too.” 

“Arrah, Misther Burley! and where’s your rights 
that you’ve been blowin’ about?” said Farrell. 
‘“*You’ve only been making Billy Fitzgibbons’s moth- 
er of yerself, and yer perfarmances don’t come up 
to yer promises, at all.” 

I fell asleep with Farrell rattling away at him over 
my head; but I was sure the contemptible scamp 
was nearly powerless now as to any influence over 
the youngsters; for we had all set him downasa very 

Bob Acres, whose courage would ooze out at his fin- 
gers’ ends, when brought to the scratch. 

I had just got into asound sleep, when we were all 
brought out of our bunks on the jump by the thrill- 
ing cry—I almost think I hear it now— Man over- 
board!” 








ourselves. She had shown Dutch colors, but the 


returned with some Dutch cheese and other small 
matters. I noticed that some of the boat’s crew ap- 
peared unusually jolly and demonstrative when they 


name was. 





wind being very light in the afternoon, the old man | down the scuttle, I was on deck in an instant, with 


ordered his boat lowered, and pulled alongside of ' my trousers in my hand. Here, all was confusion; 
her. He was absent about a couple of hours, and | the ship was coming up to the wind with ever 





All was dark; the light in the forecastle had gone 
out; but, guided by the little patch of sky showing 


ything 
slatting; the watch were clearing away the starboard 
boat, Fisher having already cut tiie gripes, and I was 


| in her before she was half way down the side. I re- 
came alongside; but the boat was hoisted and they | member asking “ Who is it?” and some one, I did 
went forward, no attention being paid to them. It | not know who, said, ‘‘ Farrell.” I remember think- 
was surmised, of course, that they had been treated / 
to a glass while on board the Dutchman. I asked | 
Farrell, who was as happy as alord, what the barque’s | 


ing that I had heard Farrell say he could swim a 
little. We shoved clear of the ship, and got our oars 
out; she had taken aback, and was going round, but 
we pulled out as near as possible in her old wake— 


“ Divil a name of her 1 can tell ye,” said Farrell; | nothing was to be seen! With anxious eyes and 
“but she belongs to some dam place or other; there’s | heavy hearts we looked about us, 
adam about it, onyhow, ’pon my soul. 1 think it’s j 


Here is something 
floating; we lay round for it; it is the life-preserver 


which has been cut adrift from the taffrail; but 
where {fs the man?? We pull still further out in the 
wake of the ship, and heave up again; someth 
ripples here abeam of us. “ Lay round quick!” 

We pass the spot. I think I can see a white pool 
or ring on the surface, and I involuntarily thrast 
my arm deep down; it tonches something—the hair 
of my shipmate, sinking for the last time. 

* Help here!” And Fisher and Black Hawk are 
at my side. They seize his shoulders and he js 
roused into the boat, and laid, face down, across the 
thwarts. 

“Give way*for the ship!” And we are quickly 
alongside, for she is now lying with the head yards 
aback, and lights set to tell us her whereabouts, 

All has passed so quickly that I seem to have 
dreamed it all, and to have woke now for the first 
time. He soon shows signs of life, under the active 
treatment he is receiving, and he has revived suffi- 
ciently to sit up and look about him, before the ques- 
tion is asked, by the old man: - 

‘* How did he fall overboard?” 

No one seems to know. Black Hawk answers that 
he heard the splash in the water, and a cry immedi- 
ately after, and running to the side, saw a head bob 
up abreast the forechains, and gave the alarm. 

By this time, Farrell enlightens us himself, by 
pointing forward with his arm, gasping out the sin- 
gle word ‘‘ Parrp’ses,” then is taken with Tetching 
again, brings up another pint of sea-water, and can 
give no further information at present. 

Iran forward. The porpoise line (which was kept 
ready rove in a tail-block on the bowsprit) was towing 
under the bow. I seized and rounded it in, and 
brought up the “iron,” or rather the pole and socket 
thereof, the shank being broken off close up. It 
would seem that Farrell, having the lookout, and all 
the rest being comfortably snoozing, had discovered 
porpoises playing under the bow, and being in the 
humor for a lark, determined to strike one “on his 
own hook,” without calling for reinforcements until 
after he was “‘fast.”” But neither his head nor bis 
heels being very trustworthy at the time, he darted 
the iron in one direction from the martingale guy, 
and himself in another. The porpoise must have 
been struck most effectually, and while we were 
busily engaged in saving the man, he had writhed in 
his agony under the bows, till he had wrung the 
shank of the iron off. 

‘¢ Well, Farrell, my boy,’’ said Mr. Grafton, “ how 
do you feel after your baptism?” 

“Well, sir, I feel pretty well bothered, but I'll 
warrant the parr’pus is nearer dead than I am.” 
“Yes, you struck him solid, at any rate,” said the 
mate. 

“An’ sure, sir,” returned Farrell, ‘‘ don’t you al- 
ways sternwale, sir, a8 soon as you’re fast?” 

“* Yes, that’s according to rule; but circumstances 
may alter cases. It was a narrow squeak for you, at 
any rate. You’ll bein no hurry to catch porpoises 
again in a dark night, alone.” 

** Bad luck to the soaking I got!” said Farrell, as 
hé went forward. ‘It’s taken all the snap out o’ me 
—and the schnapps too.” 

Manifold were the jokes cracked at the young 
Irishman’s expense, after this adventure; for with 
seamen, as with soldiers, ‘“‘a miss is as good as a 
mile,” always; and that which is almost a tragedy 
becomes the very ideal of a farce. 

But the redoubtable Burley was effectually 
stripped of his teeth and claws. He was as harmless 
as an old blunderbuss, which, after having been ap- 
parently well loaded, primed and schnapped, has 
flashed in the pan. The captain said nothing to in- 
dicate that he knew anything of the liquor having 
been brought on board. He was not a man to say 
mnch-to his crew, except in the way of necessary 
duty; and he probably resolved to be silent, and 
more watchful in the future. But I overheard him 
telling the mate, the next night, as I stood at the 
wheel, that Farrell seemed a smart young fellow, and 
he thought he would make a slashing boatsteerer, if 
one should be wanted, “ especially,” he added, dryly, 
“if we could always speak a Dutchman just before 
we lowered.” 
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A FATHER’S BLESSING. 


When John Tillotson was Dean of Canterbury, 4 
remarkable scene took place in the hall of that 
worthy man’s residence. From some cause or other, 
the dean’s father had not risen out of his country ob- 
scurity by bis son’s elevation; so, on visiting the 
dean in London, he presented himself in his usual 
dress of a simple countryman. 

“Is John Tillotson at home?” he asked, on the 
door being opened, after a single knock, by one of 
the dean’s servants. 

“ John Tillotson!” growled out the servant; “and 
don’t you know better manners? The dean is at 
home, but not to see the like of you. So you had 
better be off.” 

“ But he’ll see me,” replied the futher, coolly, ‘* for 

all you can say.” 
And Mr. Tillotson was right; for after the servant 
had dealt out a good deal of insult, which he thought 
very appropriate to a man shabbily dressed, another 
servant went to the dean and told him what was 
taking place at the hall door. 

“It is my worthy father,” said the dean, after 
hearing the description of the strange visitor. 

And then, instead of being ashamed to acknowl- 
edge his relationship with one so meanly clad, he 
ran out to the door and fell down on his knees, in 
the presence of his servants, to ask his father’s 








blessing. 
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THE BEST OF HUSBANDS 


OT have a bust and as good as can be; 


No woman could wish fora better than he! 
Sometimes, indeed, he may « hance to be wrong, 
But bis love for me is uncommonly strong 

He bas one little fault which makes me fret: 
Hie has always less money, by far, than debt; 
Moreover, he wallops ine now and then— 
But, excepting that, he ‘s the best of men! 

I own he is dreadfally given to drink; 

And beside he is rather too fond, I think, 

Of playing at cards and dice; but then, 
Excepting that, he ‘s the bestof men! 

He loves to chat with the girls, T know, 

(Tis the way with men- they are always #0 ;) 
But what care 1 for this flirting when, 
Excepting that, he's the best of men? 
Tcan't but say that To think he ts rash 

To pawn ny pewter, and spend the cash; 
But how can PE seold my darting when, 4 


Excepting that, he's the best of men ? 
When soaked with tipple he ‘s hardly polite, 
But knocks the crockery kk ft and right, 
And pulls my hair, and crowls again— 

But, excepting that, he 's the best of men. 


Yes—such is the loyalty T have shown; 
ut I have a spouse who is all my own; 
As yood, indeed, as aman can be, 


And who can ask for a better than he? 


Some of the Gorman railroad managers emp! 
good-looking and respectable youny ladies as tick 
sellers, and find the change thoroughly satistacto: 
The young ladies are amiable as well as consck 
tious, and quarrels which, a8 long a# men were ¢ 
ployed, occurred very frequently at the ticket-offc 
have now entirely ceased. 

An individual has just recovered damages int 
English courts for having been supplied with a: 
fective machine for making chan pagne. Itappea 
during the trial that by the aid of the machine 
question an effervescent compound of port, sher: 
Madeira, Hangarian wine and sugar can be m: 
“equal to champagne of the highest brand ;" w 
this slight difference, that it hasa cloudy or mi 
appearance, and that it blisters the lips and thre 
of the unfortunate individuals who swallow it. 
machine of this kind, capable of producing one hi 
dred dozen of Siilery champagne a day, cost £1 
and the champagne can be turned out at the pr 
of ginger beer. 

An eccentric oki man, more than seventy year: 
age, died in the Sing Sing prison hospital a few de 
ago. Left at the age of twenty-one with prope: 
worth $100,000, and land in the heart of New ve 
city, which is to-day worth many millions, he #6 
lost all and became an inmate of the State pris 
Although a man of ability and education, he nev. 
succeeded in life, and was three times 4 convict. 


The wise teacher takes the most pains with ba 
ward pupils, and is most bountiful where nat: 
seems most niggard in her gitts. Whereas, the | 
wise teacher not only refuses to belp those who + 
slow to learn, but frequently applies the rod, a 
the flower could be developed and adorned by » 
ring the vase. 


As two men were passing a tenement house 
Hartford, they were horrified at secing # child ab 
two years of age standing on the outside window- 
in the third story, with the window closed. Proce. 
ing a sheet they held it beneath the window, expe 
ing every instant to see the little one drop, whi) 
third person rushed to the room, and finding | 
door locked, burst it open and rescued the child fr 
its perilous position. 


To raise watermelons without seeds, the follow: 
plan has been successfully adopted by @ planter 


root. After it has taken root whgre it is cover 


the result will be that the melons will be seedke 
without impairing their quality. 


An agent of an accident insurance corporation 
gales the public with the following authentic fac: 
In Utica, New York, a man accidentally got marr 
Being insured in this company, be will receive $1 
week until he recovers. Near Portland, Maine 
poor man fell from a loft and broke his neck ; he 
ceived bis insurance, $3000, from the company, * 
which he was enabled to set himself up in bueln 
and is now doing well. A boiler exploded in Me 
phis blowing the engineer into the air quite ou! 
sight; he will receive $15 a day until he comes do 
again. 

Not long ago the persons in an emigrant train 
Dacotah, who were sleeping in their wagons by‘ 
bank of a creek, were awakened by & roaring, wh 
they rightly supposed to be the coming ofa free! 
Though they stopped for nothing and made all haw 
three feet of water struck them before they co’ 
reach a neighboring bluff, end their wagons w 
carried away and washed into the Missourl, th 
dhiles below. 

Apropos of thander storms, there is @ lady in I’a 
who is so terribly afraid of seeing or hearing | 
“artillery of heaven,” that she bas fitted up | 
inner cellar beneath her house in the Kue de Ber 
as « boudoir; and there, where eret were carious d 
old wines and seductive liquors, are bow solas, ea 
chairs, ornaments and gas lamps. At the fret cre 
or faint flush, Madame B. retires to ber “crypt.” 
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Caddo Parish, La. After the vine is about two !. 
long, cover it ata point intermediate between |. 


divide the vine between the old and new root, &' 
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\ FATHER’S BLESSING. 


‘ohn Tillotson was Dean of Canterbury, & 
'e scene took place in the hall of that 
\n’s residence. From some cause or other, 
~ father had not risen out of his country ob- 
his son’s elevation; so, on visiting the 
' ‘ndon, he presented himself in his usual 
‘imple countryman. 
n Tillotson at home?” he asked, on the 
: opened, after a single knock, by one of 
servants. 
Villotson!”? growled out the servant; “and 
know better manners? The dean is at 
not to see the like of you. So you had 
ff.°* 
‘ll see me,” replied the father, coolly, ‘‘ for 
say.” 
Tillotson was right; for after the servant 
vut & good deal of insult, which he thought 
priate toa man shabbily dressed, another 
snt to the dean and told him what was 
‘6 at the hall door. 
iy worthy father,” said the dean, after 
> description of the strange visitor. 
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THE BEST OF HUSBANDS. 
O,I have a husband as good as can be; 
No woman could wish for a better than he! 
Sometimes, indeed, he may chance to be wrong, 
But his love for me is uncommonly strong. 





He has one little fauit which makes me fret: 
He has always less monry, by far, than debt; 
Moreover, he wallops me now and then— 
But, excepting that, he ‘s the best of men! 

I own he is dreadfully given to drink; 

And beside he is rather too fond, I think, 

Of playing at cards and dice; but then, 
Excepting that, he's the best of men! 

He loves to chat with the girls, I know, 
(‘Tis the way with men-— they are always so ;) 
But what care I for this flirting when, 
Excepting that, he's the best of men? 

I can't but say that I think he is rash 

To pawn my pewter, and spend the cash; 
But how can I scold my darling when, E 
Excepting that, he’s the best of men? 
When soaked with tipple he ‘s hardly polite, 
But knocks the crockery left and right, 

And pulls my hair, and growls again— 

But, excepting that, he 's the best of men. 
Yes—such is the loyalty I have shown; 

But I have a spouse who is all my own; 

As good, indeed, as a man can be, 

And who can ask for a better than he? 


Some of the Gorman railroad managers employ 
good-looking and respectable young ladies as ticket- 
sellers, and find the change thorougbly satisfactory. 
The young ladies are amiable as well as conscien- 
tious, and quarrels which, as long as men were em- 
ployed, occurred very frequently at the ticket-offices, 
have now entirely ceased. 

An individual has just recovered damages in the 
English courts for having been supplied with a de- 
fective machine for making champagne. It appeared 
during the trial that by the aid of the machine in 
question an effervescent compound of port, sherry, 
Madeira, Hungarian wine and sugar can be made 
“equal to champagne of the highest brand ;” with 
this slight difference, that it has a cloudy or milky 
appearance, and that it blisters the lips and throats 
of the unfortunate individuals who swallowit. A 
machine of this kind, capable of producing one hun- 
dred dozen of Sillery champagne a day, cost £135, 
and the champagne can be turned out at the price 
of ginger beer. 

An eccentric old man, more than seventy years of 
age, died in the Sing-Sing prison hospital a few days 
ago. Left at the age of twenty-one with property 
worth $100,000, and land in the heart of New York 
city, which is to-day worth many millions, he soon 
lost all and became an inmate of the State prison. 
Although a man of ability and education, he never 
succeeded in life, and was three times a convict. 


The wise teacher takes the most pains with back- 
ward pupils, and is most bountiful where nature 
seems most niggard in her gifts. Whereas, the un- 
wise teacher not only refuses to belp those who are 
slow to learn, but frequently applies the rod, as if 
the flower could be deyeloped and adorned by mar- 
ring the vase. 


As two men were passing a tenement house in 
Hartford, they were horritied at seeing a child about 
two years of age standing on the outside window-sill 
in the third story, with the window closed. Procur- 
ing a sheet they held it beneath the window, expect- 
ing every instant to see the little one drop, while a 
third person rushed to the room, and finding the 
door locked, burst it open and rescued the child from 
its perilous position. 

To raise watermelons without seeds, the following 
plan has been successfully adopted by a planter in 
Caddo Parish, La. After the vine is about two feet 
long, cover it ata point intermediate between the 
Toot. After it has taken root where it is covered, 
divide the vine between the old and new root, and 
the result will be that the melons will be seedless, 
without impairing their quality. 


An agent of an accident insurance cerporation re- 
gales the public with the following authentic facts: 
In Utica, New York, a man accidentally got married. 
Being insured in this company, he will receive $15 a 
week until he recovers. Near Portland, Maine, a 
poor man fell from a loft and broke his neck; he re- 
ceived his insurance, $3000, from the company, with 
which he was enabled to set himself up in business, 
and is now doing well. A boiler exploded in Mem- 
phis blowing the engineer into the air quite out of 
sight; he will receive $15 a day until he comes down 
again. 

Not long ago the persons in an emigrant train in 
Dacotah, who were sleeping in their wagons by the 
bank of a creek, were awakened by a roaring, which 
they rightly supposed to be the coming of a freshet. 
Though they stopped for nothing and made all haste, 
three feet cf water struck them before they could 
reach a neighboring bluff, and their wagons were 
carried away and washed into the Missouri, three 
auiles below. 


Apropos of thunder storms, there is a lady in Paris 
who is so terribly afraid of seeing or hearing the 
“artillery of heaven,” that she has fitted up the 
inner cellar beneath her house in the Rue de Berlin 
as a boudoir; and there, where erst were curious dry 
old wines and seductive liquors, are now sofas, easy- 
chairs, ornaments and gas lamps. At the first crack, 
or faint flush, Madame B. retires to her “crypt.” 





Wuch in Little, 


Sturp speaking has begun in carnest. Heaven 
help us! 

The Prince of Wks is to have a residence in 
Ireland. 

John Leech’s widow is dead. Her pension is con- | 
tinued to her children, 

Heenan has challenged McCocle to fight for the 
championship 

Florida can neither eat nor ship its tomatoes, and 
there ig much waste in consequence. 

A New York banker has his lite insured to the! 
amount of $150.000. 

“Characters” are furnished discharged servants 
by a firm in New York at $2 each. 

trooklyn firemen amuse themselves by ringing 
false alarms. 

General Napier is to have a pension of $10,000 per | 
yexr. 

San Francisco has had aterrible thunder storm, 
for a wonder. 

Bishop Kimball used to be a potter; he is now clay. 

The Chinese an barsadors venture the opinion that 
we cook ice-cream very well in this country. 

Thirty cents will buy a cup of coffee at the Jerome 
Park eating- house. 

Baron Haussmann has opened eighty-five miles of 
streets in Paris, 

London paid $1,000,000 to make Southwark bridge 
free. 

A giraffe, fresh from Africa, has arrived in this 
country. 

It is proposed to elect A. H. Stephens as senator 
from Georgia. 

Sunday, July 12th, was the hottest day of the sea- 
son. In the shade it was 104 degrees. 

Mining riots have been reported for the sake of 
raising the price of coal. 

Custom-house expenses are to be reduced. It is 
about time, we should think. 

The fastest thing out—a conductor’s baton; it 
beats time. 

Beauregard bas surrendered to a Staten Island 
beauty. 

Fifty thousand persons are said to have insurance 
policies on the lives of Napoleon and King William. 

A French doctor has discovered the horrible fact 
that claret is made largely of a solution of alum. 

Statistics allow the California Indians twenty years 
longer existence against rum. 

Julesburg had five thousand inbabitants last fall. 
Now it has twenty. 

A cousin of Miss McFlimsey declares that she wont 
go to the seaside without furty dresses 

More cottages have been rented at Newport this 
season than ever before, and some of them as high as 
$40°0 for the season. 

There are young ladies in society who are acquiring 
a great reputation for operating planchette. ; 

Alboni is about reappearing in opera. She is now 
the widow of Count Pepoli. 

White kid gloves being both expensive and uncom- 
foriable, young gentlemen have adopted the fashion 
of wearing gloves of lisle thread at summer resort 
hops. 

The mercantile navy of the North German Confed- 
eration is reported to consist of 6845 vessels, ot 605.891 
tons burden. . 

Fires are frequent in the Canadian forests, and 
much property has been destroyed. 

White fish are now caught in immense quantities 
in Oswego Lake—fifteen thousand or ‘twenty thou- 
sand each night. 

The fish in the recently-stocked New England 
rivers are expected to appear spawn-taneously. 

Matilda Heron Jost all her fortune by some one 
else’s rascality. 

Milwaukee made 101,086 barrels of lager beer last 
year. 

Throwing watermelon rinds on the sidewalk is a 
lock-up «ftence in Savannah. 

Lydia Howard, the four years’ old “ baby actress,” 
of London, speaks four langaages—one for each year. 

The highest ;eak in Colorado is Mount Lincoln, 
17 000 feet high. 

The city is requested to establish drinking-foun- 
tains in our streets. 

The dog-catcbers are busy just now in Philadel- 
phia, having captured during one week, lately, ove 
hundred and eighty-seven dogs. 








Marriages. 





In this city, by Rev. Dr. Stow, Mr. Si-ourney Wale), 
of New York city, and Miss Harriot Henchman Bradish; 
at St. James Hotel, by the same, Col. ¥ ildes P. Walker, 
of New York, and Miss Priscilla P. McManus. 

At Medford, by Rev. Mr. Preston, Mr. George L Clapp 
and Miss Lizzie C. B. Peirce. ti 

At Quincy, by Rev. Mr. Wells, Mr. 0. H. Paran Niles, 
of Braintree, and Miss Fanny Maria Richards. 

At Provincetown, by Rey. Mr. Lounsbury, Mr. James 
B. Cook and Miss Allie E. Hopkins. 

At Greentield, by Rev. Dr. Huntington, Mr. Samuel T. 
Thomas and Mrs. Alzina L. Fays, of Boston. 


Deaths. 


RR eee 


In this city, Hon. Samuel Wells. 

At Dorchester, Mrs. Fanny E. Lamb. | . 

‘At Jamaica Plain, Mrs. Abby S., wife of Mr. Justin 
Rideout, formerly of Salem, 33. 

At Cambridge, Mrs. Harriet Stone, 72. 

At Lexineton, Mr. John Higgins, Jr., 53. 

At West Newton, Mrs. Sophronio L. Caswell. 

At North Weymouth, Mrs. Lizzie 8S. Bassett, 30. 

At South Scituate, Mrs. Kache! Cushing, 87. 

At Andover, Mr. William P. Millett, 53. : 

At Syracuse, N. Y., Mrs. Maria Holyoke, widow of the 
late Dr. E. A. Holyoke, formerly of Salem, Mass., 66. 
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Che Housekeeper. 
(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Frirep Ovstrrs.—Make a batter of flour, milk and 
eggs; season but very little; add a few crumbe of 


bread tothe flour; dip the oysters and fry until a 
little browned. | 








MacarRoons.—Blanch four ounces of almonds, and 
pound; whisk the whites of four eggs toa froth, then | 
wix it, and a pound of sugar, sifted, with the al- | 
monds, toe a paste; and laying a sheet of waier-paper 
on atin, put it on in different little cakes, the shape | 
of macaroons. 





Ick CREAM.—Take of new milk and cream each 
two quarts; sugar, two pounds, and twelve eggs. 
Diasvive the sugar in the milk; beat the eggs toa 
froth, and add to the whole. Pack the tin freez-r in 
a deep tub with broken ice and salt. Whirl the 
freezer, and occasionally scrape down from the inside. 
The: proportions are one, quart of salt to each pail of 
ice. 





BEEF TEA —Cut a pound of fleshy beef in thin 
slices; simmer with a quart of water twenty minutes, 
after it bas once boiled, and been skimmed, Season, 
if approved; but it has generally only salt. 





Moxasses CANDY.—Two quarts of West India mo- 
lagses, one pound of brown sugar, the juice of two 
lemons, or a teaspoonful of strong essence of lemon. 
Mix together the mi lasses and sugar, taking c.re to 
use West India molasses, which is much the best. 
Boil to the consistency required. 





To UNITE BROKEN GLASs.- Take a small. quantity 
of isinglass and dissolve in spirits of wine by the aid 
of heat. This wilbunite broken glass so as to leave 
the crack nearly imperceptible, and is equal to the 
best glass cement sold at the stores. 





RED ANTS.—To get rid of these pests, wash your 
shelves clean, and while damp rub tine salt on them 
quite thickly; let it remain on fur a time and they 
will disappear. 





BevpbuGs.—Bedbugs may be effectually destroyed 
with kercsene or coal oil applied by means of a feather 
to the bedstead or crevices in the wall, aud such 
other places as they may inbabit. 





FLEAS AND VERMIN.—Fleas and vermin may be 
got rid of on dogs by bathing in a strong infusion of 
lobelia for two or three mornings, and afterward 
washing with soap and water. 





To CLEAN PLATE OR PLATED ARTICLES.— Buy 
from a good chemist one ounce of killed quicksilver, 
which mix with haif a pound of youd whitening, 
sifled. When used, mix with spirits of wine. 





DDRESS TO THE NERVOUS AND DEBILITATED, 

whose sufferings have been protracted irom hidden 
causes, and whese cases require prompt treatment to 
render existence desirable: - If you are suffering, or have 
suffered, from involuntary discharges, what effect dues it 
produce upon your general health? Do you feel weak, 
debilitated, easily tired? Does a little extra exertion 
produce palpitation «f the heart? Does your liver, or 
urinary organs, or your kidneys, frequently get out of 
order? Is your urine sometimes thickymilky, or flocky, 
or is itropy on settling? Or does a thick scum rise to 
the top? Or is there a sediment at the bottum after it 
has stood awhile? Do you have spells of short breath- 
ing or dyspepsia? Are your bowels cunstipated? Do 
you have spells of fainting, or rush of blood to the head? 
ls your memory impaired? Is your mind constantiy 
dwelling upon this subject? Do yu feel dull, listless, 
moping, tired of company, of life? Do you wish to be 
left alone, to get away from everybody ? Ives any little 
thing make jvu startor jump? Is your sleep bro-en or 
restivss ? Is the lustre of your eve as brilliant? Whe 
bloom on your cheek as bright? Do you enjoy yourself 
in society as well? Do you pursue your busivess with 
the same energy? Do you feel as much contidence in 
yourself? Are your spirits dull and flagging, given to fits 
of melancholy? If so, d& not lay it to your liver or dys- 
pepsia. Have you restless nights? Your back weak, 
your knees weak, and have but little appetite, and you 
attribute this tou dyspepsia or liver complaint ? 

Now, reader, selt-abuse, venereal diseases badly cured, 
and sexual excesses, are all capable of producing a weak- 
ness of the generative organs. ‘The organs of generation, 
when in perfect health, make the man. Did you ever 
think that those boli, defiant, energetic, persevering, 
successful business men are always those whose yenera- 
tive organs are in perfect health? You never hear such 
inen complain of being melancholy, of nervousness, of 
palp tation of the heart. They are never afraid they 
cannot succeed in business; they don't become sad and 
di-couraged; they are always polite and pleasant in ihe 
company of ladies, and look you and them right in the 
tuce—none of your downcast looks or any other mean- 
less about them. I do not mean those who Keep the or- 
xaus inflated by running to excess. ‘These will not only 
roin their constitutions, but also those they do business 
with or for. 

{low many men, from badly cured diseases, from the 
effects of self-abuse and excesses, have brought about 
that state of weakness in those organs that has reduced 
the general system so much as to induce almost every 
other diseases—idiocy, lunacy, paralysis, spinal affections, 
suicide, and almost every other furin of disease which 
lumanity is heir to, and the real cause of the trouble 
sca'cely ever suspected, and have doctored for all but 
the right one. 

Diseases of these organs require the use of a Diuretic. 
HELMBOLD'S FLUID EXTRaCl’ BUCHTU is the great 
jiuretic, and is a certain cure for diseases of the Biadder, 
Kidneys, Gravel, Dropsy, Organic Weakucss, Female 
Complaints, General Debility, and all diseases of the 
Urinary Organs, whether existing in male or feiaie, 
trom whatever cause originating, and no matter of how 
long standing. 

If no treatment is submitted to, Consumption or Insan- 
ity may ensue. Our flesh and blood are supported from 
these sources, and the health and happiness, and that of 
posterity, depend upon the prompt use of a reliable 
remedy. 

Helmbold’s Extract Buchu, established upward of 
eighteen years ago, prepared by H. T. HELMBOLD, 
Druggist, 594 New York, and 104 South Tenth street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Price, $1.25 per bottle, or six bottles 
for $6.50, delivered to any address. Sold by all druggists 
every where. 

NONE ARE GENUINE, unless done up in steel en- 
graved wrapper, with fac simile of my Chemical Ware- 
house, and signed, -H. T. HELMBOLD. 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 
We have on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
lant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the cops right is secured according to law ye will send 
single copies, by mail. post-paid, for ficenty-five cents 

each, or fire copies, post-paid, for one dollar 

THE Man oF Mystery, by John Bb. Williams, M. D.— 
ALICE, THE FISHER GIRL, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tue 
VENETIAN BUCCANEER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Lono Sum, 
THE IpioT Paurer, by Matthew 8S. Vinton.—THE PLAGUE 
OF MARSEILLES, by G.S Raymond.—Tue OCEAN MARTYR, 
by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tne Secret, by Clara Augusta.— 
WiLp WILL, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—SFARLE THE OUTLAW, 
by Maurice Silingsby.—Tug Ska GULL, by Walter Clar- 
ence.—THe DeEATH-ToucH, by Malcolm J. Errym.—Tue 
Bripk OF THE ATLANTIC, by Francis A. Durivage.—Tne 
FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarence.—VULTURES, by Mrs. 
L. 8S. Goodwin.—TuHe Po.ick Spy, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—TuE ACTRESS, by One of the Profession.—Tne Gip- 
SEY DAUGHTER, by Lieutenant Murray.—THEK RENEGADE, 
by Malcolm J. Errym.—Revratn, by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
—THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
‘THE SECRET SERVICE Sup, by Captain Charles E. Averill. 
—THE SPANISH TROOPER, by Francis A. Durivage.—TuE 
Forest RANGER, by Dr. J. B. Williams.—Rosavtueg, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THue OUTLAW, by Lieutenant Murray. 
—THE VENDETTA, by Francis A. Durivage.--Tne LEacuE 
oF Deatu, by Harry Harewood Leech.—Orrna 8 Hus- 
BAND, by George L. Aiken.—ONE-EyEp JAKE, by Edwards 
Keeles Olmstead.—Kinan's Curse, by Jane G. Austin.— 
MARIAN M*iVERN, by Francis A. Durivage.—ADAM PEV- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—THE BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—Jie Potter, by Matthew 8. 
Vinton.—Sim RASHLEIGH's Secret, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE VisconT1, by Austin C. Burdick.—Tuk Kino 
OF THE SkA, by Ned Buntline.—THe Secret LEAGUE, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—Tne TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—Tue GREEK ADVENTURER, by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—Tiit STORM CHILDREN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
RED NEVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STEEL AND GOLD, by 
Francis A. Durivage.—Wnarttre Hanp, by Sylvanus Cobb, 
Jr.—~HALF-WITTED Nat, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—Tnur 
QUEEN OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—IVAN THE SERF, 
by Austin C. Burdick —MARION's BRIGADE, by Dr. J. H. 
Robinson.—THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD, by Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son.-Ths SEA LARK, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE SEA 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THe HEART'S SECRET, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—DISINHERITED, by Dr. J. H Robin- 
son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
WITCH OF THE WAVR, by Henry P. Cheever.—ADELINE 
DESMOND, by Darius Cobb.—THEeE ReBet Spy, by Dr. J. 
II. Robinson.—Tn& Unknown, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—TnE GoLp 
FIEND, by Francis A. Durivage.—Tue Scout, by Ben: 
Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 
Murray.—P aut Laroon, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—BIanca, 
by Augustine J. H. Duganne.—Tue Lost Herr, by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—Cyntuia, by George L. Aiken.—NEVER- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—BLacKkLock, by F. Clinton 
Barrington.—THE Outcast, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin.— 
Ouymvia, by Francis A. Durivage.—Tug Ligut-KEEVER's 
PR1IzE, by Major F. C. Hunter.—Tne SpaNisH DANSEUSE, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—THE PIRATE SMUGGLERS, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—Tne CaBin Boy, by Lieut. Murray. 
THE PHANTOM RIDER, by Harry Harewood Leech.—Popr- 
LAR REACH, by M 'T. Caldor.—Tnk Girsky Bricganpb, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—TnE Councit oF TWELVE, by John 
B. Williams, M. D.—TnHe Cuinese JUGGLER, by Sylvanus 

Cobb, Jr.—Cora DUNALSTEIN, by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 

Oc FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 








TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is 'ssued cach month, uniform 
in style, and coinprising the following titles: 

No. 1.—THE GoLDEN EAGLE, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 2.—THe Wuite Rover, by Dr J. H. Robinson. 

No. 3—TuE BRAVo's SECRET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 4.—THe YANKEE CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 5.—THe SILVER I1AND, by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 
No. 6.- @ie MAMELUKE, by Major Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 7.—Tur BorpDER Leaces, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 
No. 8.—Tre Duke's Prize, by Lieutenant Murray. 
‘No. 9.—Tug Woop Witcn, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 10.—Ben HAmep, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

0. 11.—THE YounG Pioneer, by James F. Fitts. 

0. 12.—TneE Ducat Coronet, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

0. 13.—THE West Point Capet, by Ben: Perley Poore. 
0. 14.—THE MysTerious MINER, by Mrs. L. 8. Goodwin. 
No. 15.—F11z-iikkn, by F. Clinton Barrington. 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER, by Ned Buntline. 

No. 17.—T He KinG's TALISMAN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 18.—i HE CHANGELING, by Mrs. Caroline Orne. 

No. 19.—1 HE GOLD RoBSERS, by H. E. Bennett. 

No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET, by James Franklin Fitts. 
No. = —'THE TURKISH SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 








No. —THE Novick, by Jane G. Austin. 

No. 23.—1uk YounGc Conqueror, by George L. Aiken. 
No —RETRIBUTION, by Margaret Blount. 

No —'liv, by Charles Cuttertield. 


No. 2 tHE FENIANS, by J. W. M'Cartney. 

No. 27.—THE OCEAN SPECTRES, by Harry Hazelton. 
No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 29.—J EssIE HEATH, by Emma Garrison Jones. 

No. 30.—ScY kus THE CORSAIR, by George L. Aiken. 
No. 31.—ZELDA, by Miss Jane Howard. 

No. 32.—Bricut CLovup, by William H. Bushnell. 

- 33.—THE FATAL CASKET, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE SEA, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 35.—THE BARON'S WELL, by Margaret Blount. 

No. 36.—RED GoOLb, by Miss Camiila Willian. 
No. 37.—Vikogta, by Emma Carra. 
No. 38.—THE HEIRESS OF TOULON, by Fred Hunter. 
No. 39.—TnHE BLack ADDER, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 40.—MR. WARBURKTON'S GHOST, by Margaret Blount. 
No. 41.—THE BaveR MURDER, by 8. C. Prescott. 
No. 42.—AN OCEAN Walr, by Henry 8. Scudder. 
No. 43.—THE PEARL OF PANAMA, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 44.—CAmILLe, by Amanda M. Hale. 
No. 45.—Zi LeEIKa, by Martha A. Clough. 
No. 46.-THE CIRCASSIAN SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 47.—REv RUPERT, by Licutenant Marray. 
No. 48 —A DarK SeckeT, by Miss A. M. Hale. 
No. 49.—THE FOUNDLING, by Perley Parker. 
No. 50 -THE Mysterious Key, by L. M Alcott. 
No. 51 —Cokninne, by Frederick Hunter 
No. 52.—THe PaTuioT CRUISER. by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 53.—Maver Wakp, bv Clara Augusta, 
No. 54.—CHEVALIER, by George L. Aitken. 
No. 55.—1THE BEA TIFUL Scort, by Wm. H. Rusbnell. 
No. 56.—THE CRYSTAL DaGGer, by Franeis A. Durivage. 
No 57.—THE MYsTERIES OF VENICE, by F. A. Durivage. 
No. 54.—ALLA Leg, by R. Weis Keir. 

For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post paid, 
upon receipt of Ten Cents each. Adcdress 





ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBtisnexs, 
Boston, Mass. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
GLOOM. 


BY CARRIE C. BURGER. 





The roses bloomed that summer time 
More bright than now, I ween; 

The birds that sang those joyous days 
Were prettiest ever seen. 

The clover scent was sweeter far, 
Skies wore a deeper blue; 

What made the world scem brighter then ? 
Because my love was true. 





I care not for the roses now; 
The birds are out of tune, 

And nature wears a sombre hue, 
Though ‘tis the month of June. 

Naught to me are brightest flowers, 
And naught the clover red; 

Why should the whole world be so sad ? 
Because my love is dead. 





Our Young Folks’ Department. 


(Written fur The Fleg of our Union.) 


THE LITTLE APPLE-WOMAN. 


eee 





BY LOUISE DUPEE, 





ILLY was up that morn- 
ing as soon as the earliest 
sunbeam set the church 
spire over the way into a 
twinkle, and dunce! 
down stairs, singing as 
gayly asa lark; for that 
day she was to have a 
holiday, and holidays 
didu’t come very often to 
W her. Miss Saip the mil- 
-| liner, with whom she 
lived—for Tilly had nei- 
ther father nor mother— 
was kind to her in her 
way, and gave her a 





comfortable little room 
enough to sleep in, and 
dressed her in quite a 
dainty fashion by altering over her own old finery fur 
her wear. 

But Tilly knew Miss Snip didn’t love her very 
much; she never kissed or caressed her, nor stwle in- 
to her room after she was in bed at night, to see that 
she was all cosy and comfortable, as her own dear 
mother used to do when she was living. She was 
only Miss Snip’s little errand-girl, and her feet were 
scarcely ever still from morning until night. They 
ran, ran, ran, until sometimes they ached so that she 
could hardly stand upon them, and ber limbs often 
ached so at night that she could scarcely sleep at ail. 
Tilly realized, however, that she was much better cff 
than many little orphan girls, aud was very thank- 
ful; only sometimes, when she met groups of merry 
little girls just her own age on their way to school, 
with their books under their arms, her poor little 
heart rebelled against her diffsrent lot, and the tears 
would come into her eyes as she watched them till 
they disappeared within the pleasant walls of tle 
schoolhouse. O, what would Tilly not have given to 
be able to go to school! 

She was a pretty little girl, with long bright curls, 
and wistful brown eyes, and dainty pink cheeks, and 
that day she was unusually lovely in a pretty blue 
dress and sacque, which had been fashioned by a pair 
of deft hands trom two of Miss Snip’s extensive 
fiounces, and a jaunty straw hat, with a little knot of 
viviets in front. Miss Snip liked to see people dress- 
ed well; and then she was proud of Tilly because 
every one complimented her on her pretty little 
errand-girl, and praised her, too, fur her benevolence 
in caring so well for her. 

You would really have imagined her to be a petted 
inmate of one of those great houses in the park, if 
you could have seen her tripping along past them, 
with her bright holiday face and graceful little fig- 
ure. Miss Snip had told her that she might go just 
where she pleased, and do just what she pleased for 


all day, and she felt as light and frée as the air, her | 


arms unencumbered by any burdensome bandboxes, 
and her brain unencumbered by any perplexing mes- 
sages. Then she had a good many bright pennies in 
her pocket, given her by Miss Snip’s customers, who 
were pleased with her ready, obliging ways and sweet 
face, and could ride into the country, if she liked, 
where the yellow stars in the grass were as thick as 


if it had rained dandelions all nigut, and the spar- 


rows made every body glad with their gladness. She 
had a great mind to do this, for it was a warm, tra- 


grant though damp and cloudy April day, and she | 


hadn’t been out of the city for so long a time; but 
the wharves, and the ships, and the water had a great- 
er charm for ber, atter all, so she gave up her idea of 
a country ride, and bent her steps towards the 
water. 

Every spare hour she could get she spent upon the 
wharves, listening to the quaint songs of the sailors, 
watching eagerly the ships that sailed in and sailed 
away, and scanning every bronzed face that appear- 
ed upon their decks; for Tilly had a haif-brother who 
was asailor. To be sure, he had sailed away years 
and years ago, and everybody thought that he, with 
the ship he sailed in, must have been lost, for they 
had never been heard from since. But Tilly couldn’t 


plenty to eat and drink, a ' 
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help boping that he was still alive, and would some 
time come back to her again. She could remember 
him distinctly, though she was a very wee thing 
when he went away. She could remember that he 
was very tal] and very brown, and used to take her 
on his knee, and tell her funny stories and sing her 
funny songs. Then he used to bring her quantities 


candy open to any little greedy hands, and was to 
her mind nicer, a great deal nicer, than any man she 
ever saw. 
him, almost, and they scarcely saw a happy day atter 
he went away, for her father died long beture, when 
Tilly was only a few mouths old, and they were all 
alone in the world. 

Tilly was sure that she should know him if she were 
to meet him anywhere, for she had his picture. He 
had it takep just befure he went away, for his mother, 
and befure she died she gave it to Tilly, and told her 
Never to part with it, and then if Jim, who would 
not know where to find her, should ever come back, 
, she might meet him and know bim by his resem- 
Glance to the picture. So Tilly looked at it every 
day, thatshe might not forget its exact expression, 
and looked for Jim, though her hope was growing 
fainter now, she had waited and expected so long. 
She was hardly four years old when he went away, 
and was eleven now—almost a woman, she thought. 

She was very happy that morning, she hardly 
knew why, not only in the prospect of a long spring 
holiday, but it seemed as if something very nice had 
happened, or was guing to happen. The robins that 
had flown trom soiwe country field to sing over the 

daffodils in the park were not a bit more glad than 
she, and the merry little girls on their way to school, 
whom she had 80 often looked atter with tears of en- 
vy, regarded her with something of envy in their 
looks now, she was so pretty in her blue suit, and be- 
cause she was guing another way than that which led 
to the schoolhouse. 

“Tam not going to care about anything any more,” 
thought Tilly. ‘ Better days will come to me, by- 
and-by.” 

There were more sails than common, she thought, 
flapping like white wings in the trolicsome spring 
wind, as she hurried down the long dark street that 
led to the water; but there were clouds in the sky, 
that looked very much like a shower. While she was 
| stopping to consider whether she should go or not, 
| she noticed an old apple-woman, seated before her 





all screwed up, as if she were in pain; and she 
kept rubbing one of ber shoulders with her band. 
Tilly’s tender little heart was touched in an instant, 
and, crossing over to the old woman’s side, she pur- 
chased a few apples, and then ventured to ask ber 
what was the matter. 

“O, it’s only my rheamatiz, bless ye,” said the old 
woman. “It twinges in my shoulder dreadful, this 
damp weatber. It ’pears now asif I should lev to 
give up business for to-day; but if I did, the Lord 
kuows where Jinnie and l’d get our dinners or sup- 
pers. I paid the last cent I had for rent last night. 
Jiunie my daughter’s a poor sick creature, and can’t 
do nothin’.” 

‘*“Let me take your place,” said Tilly, eagerly; 
**twoull be real fun for me, and I know that I 
should sell quantities of apples. It’s going to rain, 
you know, and that will make your rheumatism 
worse.” 

The old woman looked at her with surprise, and 
siook her head; but Tilly was not to be put off in 
that way. 

“So you are afraid to trust me with your apples?” 
said she, looking up into the old woman’s iace with 
her winning smile. 

‘Bless your heart! No, dear,” said the old wo- 
man; “I wouldn’t be atraid to trust anybody that 
had a face like yours. But what would your ma 
say? It isn’t the place for a Rttle lady like you.” 

“‘T haven’t any mother,” said Tilly. “I live with 
Miss Suip, and she doesn’t care what I do, and, if you 
please, I’m not a little lady. I’m only an errand- 
girl; but to-day I’m going to have to myself—a whole 
holiday. I wish you’d let me take charge of your 
apple-stand. I understand trading. Miss Snip lets 
me wait on her customers, sometimes, and I’d like to 
sit here all day, because I could look at the water 
and the ships all the time.” 

* But you’d spile your pretty clothes, and maybe 
get sick yourself, sitting out here this showery day.” 

* Oxo, indeed I shouldn’t! Your great umbrella 
would cover me all up, and it will only rain a litile 
while at a time, any way. I guess the sun is trying 
to come out now.” 

The old woman rubbed her aching shoulder, and 
remained silent a few moments, apparently consider- 
ing what it was best to do. 

** Well, dear,” she said, at last, ‘since you are so 
kind, I don’t know but I shail hev to give up my busi- 
ness to you, fur my shoulder is powerful bad, and if 1 
should git cold uow, I should be laid up for weeks, 
| p’raps, and the Lord only knows what would become 
| of Jinnie aud me. But you’ll get tired out, before 
‘long, I know, and when you do you jest beckon to 
me. I live up in the fourth story of this buildin’,” 
pointing to a dingy row of houses opposite, * and I'll 
| See you, and come down.” And, after enlightening 
| Tilly with regard to prices, with many thanks and 
| blessings, she hobbled away, and left the little girl 
' alone in her new dignity. 
| Tilly liked it. It wasn’t a very nice place to stay 
in, to be sure, but rather dirty and dark, with great 
shipping stores and coal wharves on every hand, but 
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of pretty toys, and always have his pockets full of 


Her poor mother broke her heart about , 


stand over the way, in evident distress. Her face was | 


| street. S 





he put on a dignified business air, and sat | That ship was bound to China, and 80 to China I was 
up very erect and prim, ready to receive customers. | obliged to go, of course Then when we anrived there, 


| And a plenty of customers she had, I assure yon; the | I was taken vicleutly ill of a fever, and was not suffi 
| sailors, especiaily, seemed to be highly pleased with | ciently recovered when the ship was ready to sail 
| the dainty little apple-woman, and business men again to go with her, and when at last, after nearly 

made the purchase of her pippins an excuse to speak | three years’ absence, I did touch my native shore 
| to her, it was so out of the common course of things | again, I tound the «ld house empty, and fearned that 


to see such a delicate, fairy like little girl presiding ; our mother bad died. Where you were, Tilly, no one 


over an apple-stand. The boys were inclined to tease 
| her, and kept asking her how long she’d been in the 
business, and all sorts of disagreeable questions, and 
one very ragged and dirty little fellow, whose pockets 
were probably in the same condition that Simple Si- 
mon's were when he went to the pieman, came up in 
the coolest way imagiuable, and after selecting two of 
her largest ani fairest pippins, ran away with them 
down the street, without as much as mentioning 
pay. 

Tilly almost cried from vexation, because the ap- 
ples were not her own, and sbe felt that she must be 
responsible for them, and the poor old apple-woman 
could not afford to lose as much as that,even. But 
she made such quick sales that she soon f-rgot all 
about it. Before noon she ba‘ sold out nearly all her 
little stock, and, taking what few she bad left with 
her, she went in search of the apple-woman, to make 
her eyes glad with the great heap of pennies that had 
accumulated in her box, and urge her to let her re- 
plenish the stock for the afternoon's sale. And you 
can’t tell how surprised and delighted the poor old 
woman was! Sbe hardly ever sld us many in a 
whole dar, she said, and on a duil day like that, she 
rarely sold half as many ina whole day. And Tilly 
was as pleased as she was, if possible; for it is very 
pleasant to feel that you are doing so much good for 
another. But the cll woman wasu’t able to go out 
and purchase any more apples, and was willing to 
leave everything to Tilly, who wes born with a trad- 
ing-bump, and highly pleased with her commission. 
PSuo she made a nice trade with a fruit-dealer up “the 
street, and by one o’clock established herselt again 
as an apple-vemier at the old stand. 

The sun came out in the a‘ternoon, and business 
began to grow even more brisk than in the morning. 
Tilly’s eyes shone like stars trom under the brim of 
the little straw bat, and not a person came that vay 
but stopped tu notice her. Some questioned her in 
surprise, and when she told her story, though they 
took no apples, left bright coins in her box, sume for 
herself, and some for the poor old apple-woman. It 
rather embarrassed her to be thus the centre of at- 
traction, but she was so eager to sell all her apples 
before night, that she didn’t mind it so very much. 
It was growing late in the afternoon, and Tilly’s stock 
was nearly exhausted again, and she sat looking 
somewhat weary, her head on her hand, when some 
oue came up on the other side, and said: 

* Business has been good to-day, hasn’t it, my little 
wowan? 1 see you are nearly sold out.” . 

Tilly looked up, and saw a tall man, with a brown 
face and pleasant brown eyes, scanning her closely— 
a gentiemanly-looking sort of man, who looked as if 
he might be the captain of a ship. 

Tilly's heart gave @ great bound, for the gentle- 
man’s face seemed very familiar to her, some way, 
aud her first thought was that it mightbe Jim. Bat 
no; Jim wasu’t nearly as old as that gentleman look- 
ed, and his features in the picture, though there 
might be a little likeness in them to his, were difter- 
ent; and then Jim didn’t have those great whiskers 
and that fierce-looking mustache. Any way, Tilly 
couldn’t keep Ler eyes away trom hiw, or tind her 
senses loug enucgh to heed what he was saying to 
her. 

What if it should be Jim, after all? Jim had 
grown,older, of course, since he had that pictare 
taken, and if he didn’t have any whiskers then, they 
might have grown since. 

So she kept looking at him, and he, surprised that 
she should look at him so tixedly, looked back at her 
without saying a word. But at last he smiled, and 
said, laughingly, as he fumbled in his pecket tor some 
change: 

**Do you like my looks so very much, you little 
bluebird?” 

Tilly dropped her eyes, and blushed scarlet, falter- 
ing out, timidly: 

* I thought that you looked like my brother Jim.” 

* Indeed!” said the gentleman, the expression of 
his face changing suddenly. ‘ Where is your brother 
Jim?” 

** I don’t know, sir,”’ said Tilly; ‘* but I fear that he 
is dead.” 

** You don’t know, then, whether he is alive or 
not? I suppose you haven’t seen him for some time, 
then?” 

“Ono,” said Tilly, “‘ not since I was four years old; 
bat I have his picture, and look at it every day. He 


and I have never heard from him since.” 

“What is your name, my dear?” questioned the 
gentleman, lifting Tilly’s surprised little face in both 
his hands, that he might have a better view of it. 

But he did not wait for her to tell him the name, 
but snatched her up in his arms, and held her close 
to his heart, calling her his own little sister Tilly. 

“Are you really Jim?” said Tilly, when she could 
recover her breath. 

“Are you really Tilly?” said he, hugging her closer 
and closer. 

“But why didn’t you come home?” she axked, 
looking up shyly into his face. 

“The ship I sailed in was wrecked,” said he, “and | 
all on board save the second mats and myself were } 





was a Sailor, and sailed away on a foreign voyage, | 











could tell. All the old neighbors seemed to have 
moved away, and theugh 1] marched everywhere, I 
was unable to find the least clue to you, and at last 
concluded that you most bave died, also, Thorough- 
ly disheartened, I sailed again as captain of the 
Swallow, and have never been in this port since, until 
yesterday.” 

Tilly torgot her dignity as a business weman, and 
wept on Jim’s*shoulder. Jim forgot that they were 
out in the street, before the eyes of everybody, and 
wept alse, big as be was. They were both remember- 
ing their mother. 

The ol apple-woman was almost as glad as Tilly 
herself, to hear of the little girl’s good fortune, and 
Jim, who telt that she had bal something t>d> with 
bringing about thia strange meeting, gave her enough 
money to support herself through a good mahy rainy 
days, without risking ber poor old rheumat:c shoul- 
der out of doors. Miss Snip was glad, too, though 
she hated to part with Tilly. And Tilly thought 
that there could not be another such a bappy girl in 
the whole world as she was, to have such a big, hand- 
some brother to care for her, and to be able to go to 
school every day, and wear pretty dresses all the 
time; for she did this after Jim came home, you may 
be sure. 
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A SCHOOL£HIP YARN. 

Judge Rassell tells a good story ab ut one of his 
boys on the Massachusetts Schoolship. There are a 
great many smart boys on the ship, who promise to 
be 8: art men, if the seeds of the Evil Oue are not 
planted too deeply, for what is in the bone wil! come 
out through the flesh. The experiment has proved a 
good one, many a bright boy having ripened into a 
useful man through the influence of the school, 
Judge Russel himself having been a power in ret.- 
dering the influence vital. One mode of disposing of 
the boys.is to precure them places on board some 
good ship, with some humane captain, and thus car- 
ry out the benevolent princip!ecf the institution. It 
is a matter of particular pride with the little fillo vs 
to get on board a ship, and to be consigned to a brig 
or schooner is a matter «f painful refi-ction to them. 
It is a punishment greater than any discipline of the 
schoolship, and is made a matter of earnest protest. 
Some time since, a bright little fellow was shipped on 
board an hermaphrodite brig, and his opposition to 
the step was very decided. He renmenstrated, and 
begged, and entreated, but ail in vain. At last, when 
all other means had failed, be cawe to Jadge Russell 
with a very long tace, to urge his ot j ctious. 

“So you don’t want to go in the brig?” said the 
judge. 

“ No sir.” 

“Why not?” 

“‘T want to go in a big ship.” 

‘* Bat everything will be done for you on the brig, 
and you will be perfectly happy there.” 

* Well, there’s something in the Testament against 
my going in a brig,” said the boy, brightening up, 
with a new idea. 

‘““What is it?” asked the judge, somewhat sur- 
prised. 

** Why, it says,” continued the youngster, with a 
broad grin, ‘ that nobody can serve two-masters, and 
I don’t want to go in a two-master, either.” 

The boy was allowed to stand his chance for a ship. 
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FEMALE DELICACY. 
A traveller relates how he at one time offended a 
nuwber of ladies. He bad related a story, and then 
there was a rush from the room. 


“1s there anything the matter?” asked the trav- 


eller. 

“There is, sir,” was the host’s savage reply. 

** Have I given any cifence?” 

** You have, sir.” 

** Really, I am ignorant of it.” 

“ Well, sir, let me tell you such language wont suit 
here.” 

“My dear sir, what language? We were only 
talking of soup!” 

“ Well, sir, but you said ox-tail/” 

‘Well, suppose I did?” 

“Why, sir, it’s that very word that sent ail the la- 
dies blushing out of the room—it’s highly unbecom- 
ing language—very improper indeed!” 

‘** But, my dear sir, what would you have me say? 
I called the soup by ita proper name, didn’t 1?” 

“No sir, you did not; and whenever you have oc- 
casion to speak of that particular soup again, never 
say Ox-tail soup! Say Fly-disperser soup; that’s 
the proper word, sir!” 





A man lately made application for insurance on @ 
building situated in a village where there was no 
fire-engine. He was asked, ‘* What are the facilities 
in your village for extinguishing a fire?” ‘ Well, it 
rains, sometimes,” he replied, with great simplicity. 


A Minnesota editor says that a man came into bis | 


Office to advertise tor a lost dog, and that such was 
the wonderful power of advertising, the dog walked 


she had a view of the water where she sat, and a/| lost. We succeeded"in clinging to some floating | into the office while he was writing out the 
great many sailors were passing up and down the ' spars, until another ship came up and took us in. | advertisement. 
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THE LORIMER 


BY LOUISE DUPEE, 


¢ 9 ATHERINE!” called 


gS) 7) weet voice of Aunt | 
6 ahs 1 C 


5 


) startling mo from my) 
SV in the bow-window, 
- ) “Well, aunt?” 
standing in the door: 
the liltle boudoir wh 
usually spent her m: 
with her head upon its 
colored cushions, and 
ber-colored drapery 
about her, which set 
dark, rich complexion 
greatost advantage, 

* Come and sit here 
dear. I have somet! 
say to you,” she sald, , 
ing up the folds of her drapery to make room 
on the couch, 

I seated myself reluctantly by her si le, and 
nervously to hear her speak, while L pulled & 
a bouq et of jilies that drooped from a tin 
vase on the little stand before me; tor my , 
conferences with Aunt Lorimer had not be 
very pleasant nature hitherto, for she hal 
the one question to place before me, ant! t 
renewal of the same now. And my fears wer 
based, for, after regarding me silently a few m 
she began: 

“You don’t know, my darling, how anxiou 
to have things settled between you and Kalph. 
keep him longer in suspense? You—” 

“Aunt,” interrupted I, my face flushing 
“things were settled between me and Ralp 
ago. I have told him that I could never be bh 
and have told you, repeatedly, that I did n 
him, and could not marry him. Will you pk 
80 kind as never to mention the subject to me a 

I bad never spoken with such angry decisio: 
aunt before. It was true that I bad never giv 
the least encouragenent iu regard to marry) 
son, but she did nut seem to regard my 4. 
spoken negatives in the least, and her cool pers 
made me angry. But | was beginning to exp: 
4 strange, nervous fear of my amiable relatis 
almost trembled that I had spoken thus whe: 
ticed the dark, inexpressibly repulsive look w 
remembered to have seen there before, comi: 
her usually smiling eves, and changing the wh 
pression of ber face with remarkable suddenn 
dropped my eyes, and tore the pour lilies w 
hewed energy. 

“ Katherine,” she began again, “1 know ver 
why you have deciJed not to marry Kalph. Y 
Mr. Darnly! It is quite evident w every 
has seen you in bis presence, that such Is U 
and the gentleman himself cannot help readi 
cause of your coufusion when he is by, your 
and blushes at bis lightest word. And he is the 
almost the betrothed, of another! My dear— 

Here the sound of approaching fr tsteps 
her to pause, leaving her sentence unfinisue 
the gay voice of Miss Daruly, who was visiting 
Hill, begged admittance at the door. 





I escaped through the low French windo» 


stole round the piazza to @ eile dour, and, once 
own room, gave vent ty my suppressed passiv 
burst of excited tears. 

How did the woman dare to talk to me 


way? Andin my own house, too, while livin, 


my bounty! Aud every word she sald was fai 
one ever imagined that J bad fallen in love # 
Darniy, wy cousin Belle’s lover, for | wae tl 
one to betray such @ feeling, had it existed - 
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